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Preface 


FEW years ago the writer had occasion to prepare a 

brief course in the methods of teaching adults. De- 
spite the fact that the adult education movement had already 
made considerable headway, he was amazed at the dearth 
of available materials for such a course. There were no books 
adapted for a general methods course in adult education, 
and but little printed materials existed on methods pertain- 
ing to special fields of adult education. This experience, 
combined with a special interest in the field of general 
methods of teaching in secondary schools and a background 
of experience in special fields of adult education, gained as 
extension lecturer in several states, prompted the writing of 
the present volume on Principles and Methods in Adult 
Education. 

Judging from the number of teachers engaged in adult 
education in one form or another, it would appear that a 
book embodying the essential principles and methods of 
teaching adults might be of help and service to many. Esti- 
mates for 1935 place the number of adults attending schools 
of one kind or another at 20,000,000. Some 500,000 workers 
are engaged, either on a voluntary or a professional basis, in 
training, directing, or otherwise “educating” these millions 
of adults. These teachers of adults are doing the best they 
can with their present training and experience. Some are, 
no doubt, well prepared for their work. For example, many 
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of those engaged in special types of work, such as the 7,500 
full-time agricultural teachers, the 4,000 vocational workers, 
and the 8,000 part-time teachers, as well as a good percentage 
of the 40,000 engaged in the Emergency Education Program 
and also of the 300,000 engaged in volunteer extension serv- 
ice in adult education, are well prepared for their work. 
But, on the other hand, many are not trained, professionally, 
for this new and important field of social service that is 
sweeping the length and breadth of the country. 

The forum movement is rapidly gaining ground in 
America. The impetus this movement is receiving from 
the United States Office of Education is stimulating a na- 
tional interest in the public forum. It is estimated that, 
already between 250 and 300 public forums exist in rural 
communities, to say nothing of the additional hundreds in 
our cities. Forum leadership is a new and coming pro- 
fession. The technique of group leadership is an essential 
part of the training for this new profession. Several chap- 
ters of this book are devoted to the essentials of group lead- 
ership, lecturing, conducting panel discussion, and directing 
public forums. 

Self-education through directed reading is becoming an 
ever-increasing part of adult education. Millions of adults 
are reading today. More and more they are seeking expert 
guidance in their reading. Here another new profession, 
that of Readers’ Adviser, is growing up which calls for 
capable, well-trained leaders. The essentials of how to guide 
the reader during the interim until the professional readers’ 
guide makes his appearance are given consideration in a 
chapter in this book. Other chapters dealing with the aims, 
principles, and psychology of adult learning which, in the 
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writer’s opinion, make a well-rounded, yet brief, course in 
the general principles and methods of teaching adults are 
included. 

The book is planned for use as a manual for teachers in 
service, as well as for a class text for those taking a more 
formal course of training in preparation for the teaching of 
adults. Questions and problems for group discussion are 
provided with each chapter. These, together with the text 
and the selected readings given with each topic, will supply 
sufficient materials for an intensive study of the major prin- 
ciples and methods in adult education. 

The writer has drawn on many sources in the preparation 
of this book. He has attempted to apply, insofar as possible, 
the principles expounded in the text in the writing of the 
book itself. In attempting to make the book both practical 
and readable, he has drawn illustrations and examples from 
the works of many writers. In addition to the acknowledg- 
ments given in the footnotes, special thanks are given here 
to the authors and publishers for their kindness in permit- 
ting the use of excerpts from their published works. The 
writer wishes also to express his indebtedness to Miss Ruth 
Campbell for her help in preparing the manuscript for the 


publishers. 
A. D. M. 
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Editor’s Introduction 


HE perpetuation of the conception of democracy in 
America or the realization of the democratic ideal de- 
pends upon our educational program and in particular the 
sort of program provided for the adult population. This is 
true for a number of reasons, among the most important of 
which are the following: | 
First, the growing complexity of life requires a higher 
degree of knowledge, greater skill, and a more disciplined 
intelligence than was necessary a generation ago. The coun- 
try has become quite conscious of this need as far as the 
education of youth is concerned but has been indifferent to 
the fact that the adult population of the present received the 
degree of education exacted of a former generation. Thus 
the education of the adult population lags at least one gen- 
eration behind that required for present adjustment. The 
requisites of industry and commerce, of vocations, and of 
citizenship can be met only by the re-education of adults. 
Second, social progress depends in large measure upon 
adult education, for progress requires new points of view and 
new knowledges to keep our social processes in line with 
science and invention. If education is limited to the youth 
of any particular period, the forces of the social life con- 
trolled by adults will prevent school instruction, however 
valuable in itself, from taking effect in new community and 
social practices. In a word, the conduct of children will 
be conditioned by adults and not by the schools. 
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Therefore, adult education is imperative, and we are 
awakening to its need. We are, however, proceeding some- 
what blindly without aids in the construction of a program 
of education for adults. The person who makes a contribu- 
tion to the solution of this critical problem of American edu- 
cation has rendered a distinct service. This we feel the 
author of this book has done. 

FE. GrEorcE Payne. 


CHARTER 1 


Adult Education and the Democratic 
Ideal 


“The American way.” For a century and a half, the 
American way has been that of democracy. Democracy is 
more than a form of government; it is a philosophy of life, 
the underlying principles of which are liberty, freedom, and 
equality of opportunity. So strongly did America represent 
these principles and so staunchly were they practiced, at least 
during the first century of our national existence, that mil- 
lions from other lands sought America’s shores and contrib- 
uted to the development of a nation unprecedented and 
unequalled in the history of mankind. 

The democratic ideal worked out on a practical basis is 
America’s great contribution to the world. ~ 

Working basis of the democratic ideal. There are 
those who think of democracy merely as a political system, 
a way of letting everybody vote, and, perhaps we should add, 
seeing that they vote “right.” Democracy, as indicated in the 
preceding section, is much broader in scope and more far- 
reaching in its philosophy than this. The major factors 
involved in the working basis of democracy are: (1) willing- 
ness to abide by majority decision; (2) equality of opportu- 
nity; (3) enlightenment of the masses; (4) willingness to 
accept responsibility and to participate in social, civic, voca- 
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tional, and political affairs; (5) cooperation in the interest 
of common social well being. 

Examples of democracy in action. March 4, 1933. The 
impressive inaugural ceremonies at Washington are being 
broadcast throughout the world, announcing that American 
democracy has changed leaders. Not only has a new Presi- 
dent, in the person of Franklin D. Roosevelt, been inducted 
into office, but an entire party leadership has been changed. 
A country which is normally Republican has gone Democra- 
tic. They called it a “landslide” in the November election. 
Without the slightest sign of disorder, a nation of one hun- 
dred and twenty-odd millions of people “changed horses in 
the middle of the stream,” as some expressed it during the 
campaign. 3 

The clock of time rolls back ten summers. We are 
transported to a little village in Vermont, the memory of 
which has been saddened by the death of Calvin Coolidge. 
Here is a simple country hamlet, with its little store and post 
office and the village church. More vividly we see the sim- 
ple New England farm home where Calvin Coolidge was 
born and raised and educated. In it is the little room and 
the table, the Bible, and the kerosene lamp which figured so 
dramatically in our country’s history that memorable night 
of August 3, 1923, when, at 2:47 in the morning, a father 
administered the oath of office to his son making him Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

As one reviews these events in our national life, he cannot 
help being moved by a mixture of feelings and sentiments— 
patriotism, hope, gratitude, reverence—somewhat akin, no 
doubt, to the emotions that inspired the late Henry Van 
Dyke to write “America For Me.” 
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One is prompted to ask, “What is it in a people that 
makes it possible for a nation to change leaders, especially 
in as disturbed a time as we have been experiencing in recent 
years, without the slightest hint of coercion on the one hand 
or resistance to the will of the people on the other? What 
is in a people that makes it possible for an individual to 
achieve successful leadership in his state and nation although 
he belongs to the common ranks of society ?” 

The answer comes as clearly as a light from the North. 
Such happenings as these are possible only where the people 
are enlightened. Our forefathers laid the foundation that 
determines this attitude in our people today when they in- 
corporated the following beacon light in the Ordinance of 
1787: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and'the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

It is the encouragement that education has received dur- 
ing the past century that has made our democracy possible. 
So great has been our faith in education, and so thoroughly 
have we believed that our democratic form of life demands 
universal education that we have made it available to every 
child and youth in the country. We now realize that it must 
be liberally extended to adults also if democracy is to con- 
tinue to be the American way of life. 

Suzzallo* expressed this relationship of education to 
democracy clearly when he said, “Successful schooling is 
worth all it costs and may be worth very much more than 
we are willing to pay, just because it is the safest and surest 
way of achieving the kind of lawful and orderly codpera- 


1 Suzzallo, Henry, Our Faith in Education, p. 54. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1924. 
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tions which are essential to the progress and happiness of 
free men and women. The-American system of govern- 
ment scarcely seems workable or preservable without wide- 
spread education.” 

Leadership in democracy. Leadership in a democratic 
society is unique. It asks not, “What is your lineage, your 
occupation, or your creed?” It merely asks, “Are you capa- 
ble, and are you qualified?” Capability and qualification 
vary with different types of activities involving leadership. 
Hence, we have no such thing as universal leadership, but 
rather the phenomenon of alternate leadership and follower- 
ship. That is to say, a person may be a leader in one type 
of activity and be absolutely incapable of leadership in an- 
other. In the latter situation he would be willing and happy 
to be a follower. “In our scheme of social organization no 
one person or group can furnish the leadership all the time. 
Today the baker’s son leads and the banker’s son follows; 
tomorrow the son of the candlestick maker furnishes the 
leadership and the baker’s son follows. In a democracy, in- 
telligent followership is quite as important as intelligent 
leadership. Both must be fostered by the intelligent 
masses.” * 

There are those who naively interpret democracy as the 
rule of mediocrity. There is nothing in the philosophy of 
democracy which implies that outstanding leadership here is 
less necessary than in other forms of government. As a 
matter of fact, strong leadership of an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic order is more important where the people themselves 
select and voluntarily follow their leaders than where the | 


2 Bowden, Robert, In Defense of Tomorrow, p. 146. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 
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leaders are arbitrarily selected and rule by command. If we 
are to have intelligent and- willing followership in our 
people, we must have competent, sympathetic leaders. 

But this in itself is not enough. The masses must be edu- 
cated to understand and appreciate good leadership. They 
must know the direction in which it should lead. Further- 
more, they must appreciate, that without intelligent coopera- 
tion, in the form of good followership, the best of leadership 
is of little avail. Those who advocate a system of education 
which will train for leadership only a selected few, overlook 
this vital factor in successful democracy. 

We need trained leaders, to be sure. We need more and 
better ones today than ever before. Our civilization demands 
them. But we also need more intelligent people to support 
our leaders. If it is true that “the surge of education for the 
general dissemination of knowledge has tended to drown the 
education for the development of leadership,” as President 
Gaines of Washington and Lee University suggests, we can 
at least find consolation in Jefferson’s dictum that “it is safer 
to have a whole people respectably enlightened, than a few 
in a high state of science, and the many in ignorance.” 

Democracy and individualism. Individualism has 
played a great part in the development of our democracy. 
The history of American democracy, up to a certain point, 
shows the rise of the common man to a position of liberty, 
freedom, and equality of opportunity, achieved through 
practical endeavor and personal initiative. Gradually, 
because of economic and industrial changes, the one time 
desirable rugged individualism changed into a ruthless indi- 
vidualism, wherein the individual became submerged by 


coe 
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eye view of the development of American democracy shows 
that on the economic side we had the necessary preoccupa- 
tion of the people with practical things. It was necessary for 
them in the beginning to live a rugged, pioneer life, spend- 
ing most of their time and energy in conquering nature and 
winning a livelihood from the soil. Gradually, they pio- 
neered their way through, pushed the frontier ever westward, 
and prepared the country for that great agrarian civilization 
through which we have recently passed, when the farmer 
and his family lived the simple pastoral life of peace and 
contentment on his treasured homestead or ancestral acres. 

Then followed the industrial era, when men engaged in 
large-scale industrial and commercial pursuits, such as build- 
ing factories and railroads, working mines, and manufac- 
turing and distributing goods. In short, they engaged in a 
new type of life, in which the machine set the pace and 
ordered a new kind of civilization. 

The building of a nation such as ours in so short a span 
of time necessarily placed a heavy premium on practical en- 
deavor and individual initiative. 

On the political side, the history of American democracy 
shows a gradual rise of the common people from a position 
that was more or less one of “domination and restrictive in- 
fluences of self-constituted leaders” to one “in which the 
individuals are given as nearly as may be, equal opportunities 
and responsibilities.” During the Colonial period, leadership 
reposed in the hands of the aristocratic few. While they 
had the interest of the individual at heart, the idea of popu- 
lar government did not enter their minds. As one writer 
expresses it, “To them the assertions of equality in the Dec- 
laration of Independence were only convenient phrases and 
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idealistic platitudes, in the same category with many well- 
meaning planks in our modern party platforms. .. . They 
were never meant to be taken seriously.” * 

But the rising young generations did take them seriously, 
and within twenty-five years, in the election of Jefferson, 
they voted to end the attempt to establish a ruling class in 
America. Thus virtually ended Federalist control in Amer- 
ican government—the belief in an aristocratic ruling class 
and in the “older order of things.” 

The election of Jefferson marks the transition from the 
aristocratic doctrine that government is something to be 
handed down to the people from a controlling group, to the 
idea that government is something that rises from the will 
of the people. Little change in the actual machinery of 
government was involved in this transition. 

But “pure American democracy” was not to be realized 
until the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828. After losing 
the election to Adams in 1824, and feeling that the will of 
the people had been defeated, because he had received the 
highest number of electoral votes, Jackson resigned his seat 
in the Senate and began a four-year popular campaign to 
obtain the good will of the people and to impress upon them 
the idea that government is a partnership, with the people 
as the partners in whom the right to choose their servants 
must repose. He won the good will of the people, as both 
the popular and the electoral votes showed, and the era of 
“Jacksonian Democracy” was ushered in. 

One of the fruits of this democracy was the spoils system, 
which held “that office was a thing to be fought for at the 
polls and that to the victor belonged the spoils.” 


3 Ibid., p. 95. 
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Dangers in representative democracy. The politician 
finds a fertile field in the spoils system for building a strong 
political machine. “Political machinery forms a closed cor- 
poration with the rank and file of the party, the average 
voter, being shut out from control.” The result of this kind 
of “representative democracy” naturally permits of abuses in 
public office: state and national scandals, looting of the pub- 
lic treasury, catering to special interests and big business, 
bossism, tax iniquities, and the like, which are not pleasant 
to contemplate, but which, nevertheless, do occur. 

Corruption and tyranny, however, are not manifested in 
democracy alone, while democracy has the distinction of 
being the one form of government which provides its own 
cure for oppression, namely, peaceful revolution through 
popular rule. The political history of America records the 
only instance in the history of mankind where full political 
powers and popular sovereignty were achieved by the com- 
mon people without bloodshed or hint of disturbance from 
any quarter.” Contrast this with the French Revolution, the 
Russian Revolution, England under Cromwell, and Rome 
under Sulla! The American people have attained religious, 
political, and judicial liberty through popular rule rather 
than by force of arms. 

Democracy is not achieved once and for all time. 
The ideal of democracy, with its principles of justice and 
equality cherished so ardently by the American people, had 
been permitted to cool under the system of competitive 
individualism of the past half century. Although almost 
everyone so far succumbed to the system that great economic 
injustices prevailed, the system broke under its own weight, 


4 Ibid., p. 113. 
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and the common people awoke to the fact that their 
“democracy” had practically slipped away from them. 

They now realize that democracy cannot be achieved once 
and for all time. The common people of today face the 
same problem that their forefathers faced before them, 
namely, that of working out their social and economic wel- 
fare in terms of the ideals of democracy. Whatever reforms 
they may advocate, and whatever plan they may adopt, this 
much is certain: if the ideals of civilization and culture em- 
bodied in the true principles of democracy are to be achieved, 
provision must be made for a continuous scheme of educa- 
tion, continuing from early childhood through late adult- 
hood, so that each succeeding generation may be prepared 
to understand, comprehend, and control its civilization. The 
American way of life is that of democracy; and democracy 
without education is void. 

“The most important problem before the American na- 
tion today,” says Studebaker,® “is to save the democracy of 
free learning and to make possible through it, intelligent 
choices at the happy medium between the old democracy of 
rugged economic individualism and the new democracy of 
cooperative effort.” 

Democracy implies codperation. One of the major 
factors involved in a working basis of democracy previously 
listed is “codperation in the interest of common social well- 
being.”. This means that a nice balance between individual- 
ism and cooperative effort must be maintained in our social 
and economic system. The rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual to freedom and abundant life must be guaranteed and 


5 Studebaker, J. W., The American Way, p. 7, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
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protected so that he may develop his personality in a manner 
becoming a free man; but, in order at the same time to guar- 
antee freedom and equality and social justice to all and to 
protect the principles of democracy from individuals and 
groups who would, because of selfishness, greed, unscrupu- 
lousness, lust for power or what not, violate these principles, 
it becomes necessary to define the limits within which indi- 
vidualism may properly function and where cooperative 
effort takes precedence over it. Here is indeed “America’s 
hardest problem,” and, as Studebaker says, “the destiny of 
our nation hangs on the succcess with which this delicate 
revaluation can be effected and maintained.” 

Certainly among the time-honored principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and liberty that democracy must continue to 
guarantee to all are freedom of speech, press, choice of occu- 
pation, religion, and education. In the field of economics 
and politics, “codperation in the interest of common social 
well-being” must become the guiding principle in our demo- 
cratic philosophy. This is not a new and radical philosophy 
of democracy. It is merely the old democratic philosophy of 
guaranteeing “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
being applied under modern complex social and economic 
conditions. Cooperation is democracy’s method of guaran- 
teeing protection to the individual against autocracy and dic- 
tatorship in economics as well as in government. 

Democracy being challenged. It is the irony of fate 
that a World War which presumably had as one of its major 
objectives “to make the world safe for democracy” should, 
in the end, be a major cause leading to conditions that chal- 
lenge democracy itself. It is little wonder that economic 
depression, world-wide in its effects, stalking in the wake of 
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that war, bringing ruin and misery to millions, leaving 
starvation and poverty in the midst of plenty, and offering 
nothing but darkness in the present and insecurity in the 
future, should cause people to lose their judgment and 
prompt them to relinquish or throw overboard cherished 
social values and principles for immediate security. The 
utter feeling of helplessness engendered under such condi- 
tions, taken together with the average individual’s inability 
to understand or to get reliable information on the complex 
social and economic problems of modern civilization, leads 
him to despair of his own ability to do anything toward the 
solution of these problems and, as a consequence, to despair 
of his “democracy.” This places him in a frame of mind in 
which he is ready and willing to turn over his responsibility, 
as has happened in certain foreign countries, to self-ap- 
pointed autocratic rulers. It is only too true, using the words 
of Counts, that “the memory of the people is proverbially 
short. Today they may surrender without a struggle precious 
rights and privileges for which they made a supreme sacri- 
fice but yesterday.” 

The common people of America must remember that 
social justice, based on self-government and democratic 
equality, has been their sincerest desire throughout our his- 
tory. Our country was founded on these ideals. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought for them. Surely America will 
not readily relinquish its unique contribution to civilization! 

Enlightenment essential to democracy. “What makes 
a democracy? Not governmental forms alone, though these 
are essential. The spirit of the people, their ability to under- 
stand and their desire to grow in understanding, their will- 
ingness to perform the duties of citizenship—only these can 
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give to governmental forms the vitality that is necessary for 
a successful democracy.” ° The leaders in the movement for 
democratic equality—Washington, Jefferson, Madison— 
clearly recognized that if a people was to govern itself prop- 
erly, universal enlightenment was necessary. In his Farewell 
Address, Washington said to the American people, “Promote 
then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion be enlightened.” 

The following statements from among Jefferson’s writ- 
ings on the importance of enlightenment of the people in a 
democracy are of particular significance to our leaders in 
recognizing the necessity for keeping the spirit of democracy 
alive. Writing to Edward Carrington, he said: “Cherish . . . 
the spirit of your people, . . . and keep alive their attention. 
If once they become inattentive to the public affairs, you and 
I and Congress and Assemblies, Judges, and Governors, shall 
all become wolves.” * 

How is the spirit of the people to be kept alive so as to 
prevent our public servants from becoming wolves? How 
can we provide an adequate system of enlightenment so that 
the public may keep informed and may understand some- 
thing of the social, economic, and governmental affairs of 
the country? The obvious answer is, through a system of 
adult education. 

Why adult education? Some may be inclined to ask 


why adult education is necessary when we already have an 
6 Ibid., p. 14. 


7 Arrowood, Charles F., Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. 
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elaborate system of elementary and secondary education. 
There are at least five major reasons why America needs 
to consider seriously the development of a system of adult 
education. 

First, a large proportion of adults receive a meager 
amount of formal schooling. Estimates for November, 1934, 
given by Commissioner Studebaker, indicate that of the 
adult population of 75,300,000 twenty-one years of age and 
over, about 32,000,000 never even completed the eighth 
grade, another 32,000,000 finished the eighth grade but did 
not finish high school. Nine million, two hundred thousand 
graduated from high school, and about 2,100,000 graduated 
from college.* 

Here, then, is a large proportion of the adult population 
that has not come in contact with formal education long 
enough to get even a good start on civic education. 

Second, the fact that the formal school period is a period 
of immaturity materially restricts the opportunities for giv- 
ing the thorough education and training necessary for carry- 
ing on the duties and responsibilities of adult citizenship. 
The immature individual is lacking in capacity and ability to 
understand and interpret the complex problems of his day, 
and as a result, he lacks the vital interest in them that is so 
necessary for successful learning. The growth theory of ed- 
ucation implies that materials and activities of instruction be 
within the range of experience and comprehension of the 
learner. Hence, vital interest cannot be developed in some- 
thing that has little or no relation to the present interests and 
abilities of the learner. Questions requiring adult interest 


8 Studebaker, op. cit., p. 31. 
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and adult understanding cannot be treated on the level of 
immaturity but must be treated on the adult level. 

Third, the adult period is the period of civic responsibil- 
ity, the period when men and women are actively participat- 
ing in the activities of their democracy. It is at this time that 
their interest and their desire for learning are at their best. 
Actual problems of life present themselves for solution. 
Finding that experience alone will not give satisfactory solu- 
tions and baffled by the intricacies of situations, the normal 
situation for gaining information and direction, that is, for 
learning, presents itself. It is under these circumstances, too, 
that the habits, skills, and attitudes necessary for group 
thinking are best developed. 

Fourth, the complexity of modern life is continually plac- 
ing a heavier burden upon the elementary and secondary 
schools so that these institutions are being taxed to the limit 
in trying to fulfill their functions in society. In a relatively 
simple society, these schools could adequately meet the edu- 
cational demands required for carrying on democratic citi- 
zenship. But today, these schools can but lay a firm 
foundation by means of which the more mature intelligence 
required for understanding and solving the problems of 
modern democracy can be developed. 

Fifth, the tremendous changes that are so rapidly taking 
place in our civilization require continued educational 
growth merely to keep abreast of the times, to say nothing 
of understanding how to cope with the new problems issu- 
ing from them. The schools cannot prepare the immature 
mind to cope successfully with all the intricate problems of 
society that are known to exist today, to say nothing of giv- 
ing preparation for the uncertain problems that are bound 
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to arise during the ten, twenty, or fifty years of after-school 
maturity. 

These, then, are the problems confronting adult educa- 
tion. The need for adult education is real and imperative if 
“the American way” is to continue to make its contribution 
to the civilization of the future on the same high plane on 
which it has so gloriously contributed to it in the past. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. The phrase, “The American Way,” is in popular usage to- 
day. What are its implications and connotations? 

2. What is meant by the democratic ideal? What are the 
elements that make up that ideal? 

3. Review Part II of Follett’s The New State, “The Tradi- 
tional Democracy.” What changes is the concept of democracy 
undergoing in recent years? 

_ 4. Prepare a brief oral report on “leadership in democracy.” 

5. What is meant by social planning? What part does adult 
education play in social planning? 

6. What are the dangers confronting democracy? How can 
adult education help democracy obviate these dangers? 

7. What part has individualism played in the development of 
democracy? What changes have come over democracy and 
individualism in the past quarter century or so? 

8. What different frontiers have acted as safe-guards to de- 
mocracy in the past? What new “frontiers” may be substituted 
for these in the future? 

g. What is meant by “the new democracy of codperative ef- 
fort?” How can it be achieved? 

10. What is the challenge to modern democracy? 

11. Discuss the arguments for adult education given in the 
text. Suggest others from the readings. 

12. What is meant by the growth theory of education? How 
does it apply to adult education? 
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13. Prepare a brief report on Hudson’s book, Why Democ- 
racy. What is his creed for democracy? 

14. What is the meaning of adult education in its broader 
social significance? 

15. Make a list of the various agencies of adult education in 
operation today. How many do you estimate are “going to 
school” in one way or another today? 
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CHAPTER II 
Aims and Functions of Adult Education 


Relation of aims, content, and method. Any discus- 
sion of method, whether in the field of education or in any 
other field of endeavor, would be futile without a clear 
understanding of the aims or purposes that these methods 
are calculated to attain. Aims are the goals toward which 
we strive. They are the destination of the journey, be that 
journey but a trip to the corner grocery or a flight around 
the world. 

It is the function of education to help individuals to 
formulate, to understand, and to attain worthy and desirable 
ends or aims. This it does in two ways. First, it provides 
the necessary content, such as information, materials, experi- 
ence, and practice, by means of which the aims may be at- 
tained; and, second, it provides methods for presenting and 
directing content in such a manner as to attain the aims 
sought in a most efficient manner. It is obvious, therefore, 
that method cannot be divorced from aims and content. The 
three are interrelated and must be so considered in any edu- 
cational program, whether it be pre-school or adult 
education. | 

Education versus schooling. A great difficulty with 
many people even today is that they think of education 
merely as schooling. While it is true that the school is a 
controlled environment, planned to facilitate the learning 
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process, yet to think of education as being restricted to the 
activities of the schoolroom and to the period of school at- 
tendance is altogether too limited and circumscribed a view. 
Furthermore, the mere accumulation of knowledge and in- 
formation—schooling—no longer passes for education in its 
modern accepted meaning. Many adults are prone to accept 
the “schooling” concept of education so wholeheartedly that 
they are convinced that for them all hope of further educa- 
tion is gone and that their educational level was reached the 
day they stopped “school.” Another large group, no doubt, 
still believes in the time-worn adage “You can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks,” the testimony of hundreds of parents 
of adolescents to the contrary notwithstanding! 

Adults who really are interested in furthering their edu- 
cation will find abundant encouragement, not only as to the 
possibility of after-school or adult learning, but also regard- 
ing the actual superior efficiency of adult over children’s 
learning, in the researches of Thorndike and his collabora- 
tors.” 

The “schooling” concept of education needs modification 
in at least two respects. First, the all-too-prevalent notion 
that knowledge gained in school constitutes education needs 
to be changed. To be sure, knowledge is necessary in edu- 
cation, but the emphasis must not be placed on amount of 
knowledge or years of schooling, but rather on how knowl- 
edge, whenever, wherever, and however attained, affects the 
conduct and behavior of the recipient. 

The second modification needed in the schooling concept 
of education is that learning ability does not cease with the 


1 Thorndike, E. L., and others, Adult Learning, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 
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school period in life, but continues throughout life. True 
education is a continuous growth on the part of the individ- 
ual. This growth is stimulated through the daily contacts 
and experiences of life; business, social, political, religious 
experiences; reading; travel; study; lectures; radio; theatre; 
and scores of other activities which make up the panorama 
of life’s activities. 

Consciously controlled activities most educative. 
The school, because it is a controlled environment, is better 
able to care for the educational needs of childhood and 
youth than could be done through unguided individual ef- 
fort. In the modern school, education proceeds as a normal 
process of growth. Activities that are natural and normal 
in the life of the child or youth form the basis for stimulating 
educative growth. Content, subject-matter, information, 
habits, skills, attitudes, and ideals are learned or acquired in 
connection with their natural everyday bearing on the situa- 
tions or problems of life. Thus, education in the life of the 
child in the modern school is not an artificial thing, set 
apart from the child’s life, but it is, in truth, life ztself—life 
under the best conditions for complete growth, physical, 
mental, moral, and social. 

And so it is with adult education. The same principles of 
growth apply here. Just merely living through the daily 
routine of existence will not produce educative growth. 
Adults as well as children need a consciously controlled en- 
vironment to stimulate and direct educative growth. Adults, 
as well as children, need the stimulation and motivation 
that come from group activity. Adults, as well as children, 
need the guidance and leadership of those possessing the 
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qualities and the training necessary for directing, leading, 
and stimulating others in educative activity. 

Today, the self-made man is rare indeed, and the self- 
educated man, in the popular sense of the word, rarely exists. 
The hosts of well-educated men and women who lack for- 
mal schooling are no more self-educated than is the Ph. D. 
with as many as eighteen years of formal school education 
to his credit. Psychologically'speaking, all education is self- 
education, for no one can learn for anyone else. Each must 
do his own learning; but the extent to which an individual 
succeeds in educating himself depends entirely upon the op- 
portunities available to him for educational growth and on 
his own ability and willingness to take advantage of them. 
Both the so-called self-educated man and the school-educated 
man have educated themselves by means of controlled en- 
vironments. Each selected the type of environment under 
which he chose or found it possible to get his education. An 
analysis of the conditions and methods under which each 
achieved his education would, no doubt, reveal more points 
of similarity than one would offhand suspect. Such points 
as purpose, application, methods of study, controlled reading, 
discussion, asking questions, seeking advice and help from 
those in position to know, attending lectures, observing dem- 
onstrations, experimenting, travel, and the like, would, in 
varying degrees, be found to be conditions more or less com- 
mon to both. 

It is the purpose of this book to present principles and 
methods and to offer suggestions for directing the continued 
educational growth of that ever-increasing group of adults 
whose intellectual curiosity, whose ambition to achieve, and 
whose desire for greater social service prompts them to seek 
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ways and means for self-improvement. Naturally, the edu- 
cational status of those interested in adult education varies 
enormously. The range reaches from illiteracy to college 
graduation. Consequently, the aims and methods of adult 
education will cover a wide range also. Let us now consider 
some of the most important aims of adult education in order 
that we may use these as a foundation upon which to build 
methods by which, it is hoped, the aims may be attained. 
Aims of general education. Speaking in general terms 
for the movement, the aim of all education, formal or in- 
formal, pre-school or adult, is to achieve the good life. Now, 
this achievement, in turn, is conditioned by the development 
of the desirable personality. And personality includues “the 
individual’s entire organized systems of response, his habits, 
his ideals, his attitudes and purposes, his impulses—in fact, 
all his traits.” * 
off,” possesses a power of inhibition, a rational balance, emo- 
tional control or stability, and superior durability. The 
development of all these personality traits depends upon a 


The normal personality, according to Rosan- 


well-rounded education, for their implications penetrate all 
aspects of life—physical, instinctive, emotional, intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral, social, spiritual. It is because of this inclu- 
siveness of education—penetrating and influencing all aspects 
of life—that statements of aims or objectives, if they are not 
to run into endless listings of activities, must be couched in 
general terms. The best general statements of aims of edu- 
cation are, in the writer’s opinion, the familiar seven cardinal 
principles: (1) health, (2) command of the fundamental 


2 Brooks, Fowler D., Psychology of Adolescence, p. 350. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. 
3 [bid., p. 350. 
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processes, (3) citizenship, (4) preparation for a-vocation, (5) 
preparation for worthy home membership, (6) training for 
the worthy use of leisure time, and (7) developing ethical 
character. 

Social-economic goals of America. Stated in terms of 
the ultimate goals toward which America must strive, if our 
ideal of democracy is to continue to survive, and if the at- 
tainment of the good life is to be more than an idle hope, 
we have the following ten social-economic goals, formulated 
by a committee of eminent scholars and thinkers.* 

1. Hereditary strength. This aim involves the question 
not only of preventing deterioration of the innate capacities 
and strength of the American people, but also of consciously 
attempting to raise the general level of hereditary strength 
by raising the percentage of people who are “well-born.” 

2. Physical security. A strong heredity will profit the 
individual little if opportunities for developing and preserv- 
ing that hereditary strength are missing. For, as the com- 
mittee states, “A strong hereditary base can be ruined by 
poor medical attention at or before birth, poor nourishment, 
improper home care, contaminated milk, a speeding auto- 
mobile, a gangster’s bullet, or any one of a thousand other 
conditions largely outside the control of the individual.” 

Education and social regulation are the two chief means 
of attaining this aim. 

3. Participation in an evolving culture. The develop- 
ment of a rich personality depends upon a wide range of 
cultural contacts. Opportunities must be made possible by 


4“What Are Desirable Social-Economic Goals for America?” Journal of the 
Nye 4. Vol, 23, No/ 1, pp. 6-12, Jan., 1934: 
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society in order that the individual may make fruitful con- 
tacts with culture. 

4. An active, flexible personality. This aim involves the 
recognition and development of such qualities as personal 
initiative, discriminating judgment, flexibility of thought 
and conduct, and codperativeness. It means the recognition 
of individual differences which will permit a fuller expres- 
sion of individual personality, coupled with a keener feeling 
of social responsibility. 

5. Suitable occupation. A prerequisite to a rich person- 
ality is a suitable occupation. Society can help to make 
this aim possible through guidance, training, placement, and 
advancement. 

6. Economic security. A feeling of economic security is 
essential to the development and maintenance of the whole- 
some personality. Society needs to provide opportunities and 
safeguards which will guarantee reasonable economic 
security for all. 

7. Mental security. Just as society needs to guarantee 
economic security to its members, so it must make every 
effort to guarantee mental security also. By mental security 
is meant not only making truth available to all, but also 
giving protection against those who would exploit others 
either by deliberately concealing the truth or by plying them 
with untruth. “Just as society has brought pure drinking 
water to our houses and the highways, so it ought to bring 
pure truth within our reach at every point and on every 
matter where non-social agencies are interested in hood- 
winking us,” states the committee. 

8. Equality of opportunity. Equality of opportunity is 
the ideal of democracy, as well as the birthright of every 
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American citizen. By this aim is meant equality of rights 
and opportunities, as well as accepting duties and responsi- 
bilities in proportion to abilities possessed. It means making 
possible “such educational facilities and other means of 
proper development as will enable the individual to become 
the happiest, most efficient, and most useful member of 
society possible with his natural endowment.” 

9. Freedom. ‘The desire for personal freedom is as old 
as the human race. Democracy is built on the yearning for 
freedom. With the intricacies of modern living imposing 
a network of prohibitions upon individuals, the problem of 
maintaining the fullest measure of individual freedom is a 
real and difficult one. The welfare of society demands that 
certain restrictions be placed upon individual acts, but, on 
the other hand, society must assure to the individual the 
exercise of freedom in such basic activities as choice of occu- 
pation, of manner of living, of residence, of religious, 
political, and cultural affliations, of seeking for and dis- 
seminating the truth, and of the use of the so-called “agita- 
tive liberties,” speech, the press, the radio, and the like. 

10. Far play. The attainment of any social or economic 
goals in a democratic society is dependent largely upon the 
spirit of fair play. “By fair play as a social virtue is meant 
not only the justice defined by the courts but also the good 
sportsmanship that should be practiced by the individuals 
constituting our society in all their relations with one an- 
other... . Fair play is simply the Golden Rule boiled down 
to two words.” 

Implications of general aims of education and of 
society for adult education. The aims of adult education 
naturally emerge from the ultimate aims of society, as must 
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all well-formulated aims of education. If society is to reach 
its goals, it must do so through the codperative effort of its 
members. Only as the members of society are trained and 
informed can they intelligently codperate in the attainment 
of the established goals. Since, as has already been pointed 
out, general formal school education cannot adequately pre- 
pare all members of society for the full codperation needed 
for the attainment of our national goals, it devolves upon 
adult education to continue where the school leaves off and 
to supply the needs which the school and other agencies have 
failed to meet. Thus, for example, if the school has been 
unable to do a complete and satisfactory job of instilling the 
democratic ideal in its pupils, or if it has failed to develop 
“good thinkers,” or if it were unable to give specific training 
and information needed for present occupational, social, or 
political success, then adult education must aim to supply the 
deficiency. Judged from this viewpoint, the following are 
some of the most important aims of adult education. 

Aims of adult education. 

1. Furtherance of the democratic ideal. Democracy is 
more than a political system; it is a philosophy of life. Its 
success depends upon the fairness with which everybody 
plays the game. Democracy is unique in that it not only in- 
volves a system of fair play, but also a system of individual 
and group rights, duties, and responsibilities. As Elliott ° 
says, “The aim of true democracy is to secure the active par- 
ticipation of every individual up to the limit of his capacity 
in the conduct of all his social, vocational and political 
affairs.” ‘This implies a reciprocal relationship between the 


5 Elliott, Harrison S., The Process of Group Thinking, p. 1. New York: 
Association Press, 1928. 
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individual and the social philosophy of democracy; namely, 
that the success of democracy is dependent upon the active 
participation of every individual in it, and, conversely, that 
the success of the individual himself is dependent upon the 
successful functioning of the democratic way of life. 

In order that the large individual and social benefits to be 
derived from democracy may continue, education and en- 
lightenment of all is necessary. It is not only necessary that 
the young be properly informed regarding the workings of 
democracy and that right ideals and attitudes regarding the 
democratic ideal be instilled in them, but it is of even greater 
importance that adults keep the spirit of democracy alive by 
keeping themselves intelligently informed and by participat- 
ing to the limit of their capacity in their social, vocational, 
and political affairs. Adult education has no greater task 
before it than that of furthering the democratic ideal. 

2. Imparting information and increasing the store of 
knowledge. ‘This aim will necessarily rank high in adult 
education, because the desire to know, to be well-informed, 
to keep abreast of the times, and to extend the intellectual 
reach are normal aspirations of thousands of adults today. 
Freed by our modern machine economy from the daily grind 
of long hours of toil necessary to make a living, the adult of 
even very average economic status finds that he can avail 
himself of the opportunity for learning and self-improve- 
ment. 

Our civilization is so complex and conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly that it is impossible to keep even moderately 
well-informed on social, economic, and political questions of 
the day, to say nothing of the fields of science, art, religion, 
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and dozens of others that challenge the interest and curiosity 
of the thinking citizen. 

It is here that adult education programs including lec- 
tures, forums, discussions, and the like, provide avenues 
whereby the desire that the active adult has to learn and to. 
understand are gratified. It was in partial recognition of 
this aim of adult education that the Des Moines public 
forums were inaugurated in 1932. Studebaker ° says that the 
forums, which are expert explanations and interpretations. 
by a trained leader, “are intended to extend into the adult 
life of the community the kinds of opportunities for learning 
more about our complicated social order that are now gen- 
erally provided in organized education.” 

3. Developing the ability to think clearly, both individu- 
ally and coédperatively. Concerning individual thinking, 
this aim involves an understanding of the rules of thinking 
or of problem-solving and the ability to follow them through. 
For group thinking, it involves, in addition to good indi- 
vidual thinking ability, the ability to share one’s thoughts 
with others; that is to say, the ability to express one’s. 
thoughts clearly and convincingly. It also involves the 
ability and willingness to receive open-mindedly the think-. 
ing of others in the group and to weigh and consider such 
contributions in order to incorporate them into the com- 
posite thinking of the group. 

Neither individual nor group thinking is a haphazard 
affair. It will not just occur spontaneously, nor will it direct. 
itself, once it is started. Thinking, whether by oneself alone 
or in a group discussion, requires, besides ability to think,. 


6 Studebaker, John W., The American Way, p. 43. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
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something to think about, a problem; information bearing 
on the problem; ability to see the possible bearings of the 
information on the problem and to sift the relevant from 
the irrelevant material; ability to draw conclusions and to 
test them out. This seems simple enough when presented in 
outline form, and, with relatively simple problems, the 
process is simple and easily performed; but, with complex 
and complicated problems, the process is by no means 
simple. Particularly is this true when the problems involve 
strong emotional factors, bias, set traditions, group afhlia- 
tions, fixed habits, complexes, and the like. It is in the 
latter type of problems that real thinking ability is put to the 
test, and it is this type of thinking ability that adult educa- 
tion methods must strive to encourage and develop. 

4. Stimulating a desire for further study and giving sug- 
gestions for carrying it on. The wide popularity attained by 
extension and correspondence schools, lecture courses of 
various kinds, study groups, reading circles, and the like, 
indicates that adults are eager to learn and that they welcome 
opportunities for further study. An important aim of adult 
education, therefore, is to continue to stimulate the desire 
for further study in a still wider variety of fields, but par- 
ticularly to suggest'and encourage methods for desirable and 
profitable study. This is most important in connection with 
lecture, discussion, study, and reading groups. Unless some 
definite procedure is followed, involving preparation, study, 
and able chairmanship, such groups usually spend their time 
in aimless or trivial discussion which amounts to little more 
than a talkfest. Properly conducted, such groups will ap- 
proach their problems with definite outlines for study and 
discussion, involving problems, questions, case histories, situ- 
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ations, and the like, together with suggested readings, 
methods of attack, points of special interest to be considered, 
summary outlines, and other similar study helps and direc- 
tions. 

Good examples of desirable procedure in connection with 
this aim are to be found in the manuals prepared by the 
American Association of University Women for the guid- 
ance of the various child-study groups sponsored by this 
association throughout the country, and those prepared by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for the guid- 
ance of study groups of local parent-teacher associations. 

The writer’s experience as a member of different study 
and discussion groups, and his observation of other groups 
and forums in action, amply convinces him that those groups 
that really accomplish worthwhile results, and that continue 
to exist year after year are the ones that have a definite pur- 
pose for being, in the first place, and, secondly, have a 
definite plan of preparation, study, and discussion. 

5. Developing worthy appreciations and leisure-time 
activities. ‘This aim might, in a sense, be called the cultural 
aim of adult education, although it is with some hesitancy 
that this term is used, since no particular field of educational 
activity presumably has a “corner” on culture. The activities 
we ordinarily associate with worthy appreciations and leisure 
time are literature, music, art, drama, the theatre, and vari- 
ous physical and mental games, hobbies, and pastimes. 

It is in this particular field of endeavor that adult educa- 
tion not only has one of its greatest opportunities for render- 
ing invaluable service to adult society, but it also finds in this 
field one of its greatest responsibilities to humanity today. 
One of the outstanding questions of the day is how to spend 
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leisure time worthily. The elementary and_ secondary 
schools cannot handle the matter adequately for two rea- 
sons: first, their curricula are crowded with so many sub- 
jects and activities that the proportionate amount of time 
they can devote to leisure-time and appreciation activities is 
relatively small. All these schools can hope to do is to make 
a good start and to “bend the twig in the direction it should 
grow.” Second, the proportion of the adult population that 
gets far enough along in either of these two schools to profit 
much by this type of instruction is distressingly low. Only 
about three fourths of those who enter the first grade reach 
the eighth grade, and only about one fourth of them gradu- 
ate from high school.’ Obviously, these schools are greatly 
handicapped in discharging an obligation which society is at 
present charging to them. The elementary and high schools 
must be relieved of much of this responsibility and a program 
that will reach all levels of adult society must be planned. 
6. Providing knowledge and traning that will lead to 
vocational success and efficiency. Almost all adult educa- 
tion in the past dealt either directly or indirectly with this 
aim. It is little wonder that this should be true, for the 
vocational motive is strong in prompting self-improvement. 
Promotion, either in the same or into another field, depends, 
for the most part, on the attainment of certain technical 
vocational knowledge and skill. Greater efficiency on the 
same job often leads to greater remuneration or to promo- 
tion, or to both. The way to attain this greater vocational 
efficiency usually is not available on the job but must be 
acquired outside. Various types of adult education pro- 
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grams, usually night schools, part-time schools, or trade_ex- 
tension classes are the means used. Short term courses for 
farmers, special and summer courses for teachers, corre- 
spondence and extension courses, and institutes of various 
types adapted to special groups are other means used for 
attaining the vocational efficiency aim in adult education. 

4. Helping the adult illiterate to attain literacy and to a 
higher standard of living. ‘This is definitely a special prob- 
lem of adult education. Illiteracy and a low standard of 
living go hand in hand; hence, the problem is one not only 
of educating the illiterate in the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also in the fundamentals of 
health, cleanliness, diet, social customs, elementary eco- 
nomics, rearing children, vocational skills, and recreational 
activities. The problem is sociological as well as educational, 
but, obviously, it is completely in the field of adult education. 

8. Assimilation of the adult immigrant. The Americani- 
zation of the adult immigrant constitutes a definite prob- 
lem for adult education in many cities of the United States. 
The two important problems concerning this aim center 
around learning of the English language and getting the 
American point of view. 

Bryson’s analysis of the function of adult education. 
Bryson * analyzes adult education into five types, according 
to the function it aims to accomplish. These are: Remedial, 
Occupational, Relational, Liberal, and Political. | 

Remedial education means providing the fundamental 
knowledges and skills necessary for life in an American 
community. This includes reading, writing, speaking the 


8 Bryson, Lyman, Adult Education, Chapter III. New York: American Book 
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English language, the elements of citizenship, health, home 
management, and child care and training. 

Occupational training means preparation for a job; ad- 
vancement on the present job or to another job; rehabilita- 
tion; and occupational guidance. 

Relational education means that education which enables 
the adult to understand better human relations and helps 
him to make the social adjustments needed in our compli- 
cated civilization. 

The “liberal” function of adult education, as in all edu- 
cation, implies self-advancement beyond and in addition to 
vocational and occupational advancement. 

Political education is that kind of education which aims 
to make more intelligent and more responsible citizens of 
the adult population by giving information on social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the day, and by developing 
those abilities and techniques so necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of our democratic political system. 

Planning the adult education program. The kind of 
education the adult needs and wants is the kind that grows 
out of the life he is living. It should be related to the every- 
day experience of the learner, helping him to interpret and 
otherwise gain control over the significant problems of life 
and of living. The adult education program in a community 
should be planned to satisfy significant adult needs. When 
particular needs in any of the fields outlined in this chapter 
are felt by a considerable number of adults in the commu- 
nity, an effort should be made to satisfy them through the 
channels of an adult education program. 
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Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Define: aim, content, method. Show by means of an 
illustration the interrelationship of the three. 

2. Distinguish between “education” and “schooling”; be- 
tween “self-education” and “school education.” 

3. What is meant by the statement that the school is a con- 
sciously controlled environment? Does learning occur better in 
such an environment? Explain. 

4. Distinguish between the “preparation” and “growth” aims 
of education. What would be a desirable combination of the 
two for adult education? 

5. Review the seven cardinal principles of education. Do you 
believe that the attainment of these seven principles leads to the 
good life and the wholesome personality? Explain. 

6. What does education as adjustment to life imply? 

7. Prepare an oral report on attaining the “worthy use of 
leisure time” objective in adult education. 

8. Enumerate the ten social-economic goals of America. Take 
each of these goals in turn and show the part education plays in 
attaining a full realization of it. 

g. Van Horn (see references) divides the purposes and wishes 
of users of adult education into the following four groups: (1) 
filling in gaps in standard education; (2) occupational training; 
(3) personal satisfaction; and (4) social intelligence. The latter 
means those activities that lead to better functioning in the field 
of social responsibility. 

Compare these with Bryson’s list of “functions,” and with the 
list of “aims” given in the text. 

10. Which of the aims or functions of adult education are of 
greatest importance at the present time? Which is receiving the 
greatest emphasis in adult education programs? Compare your 
estimate with the findings of Van Horn for New York City. 

11. Show the close relationship between the first three aims of 
adult education given in the text. 
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12. What types of education and what methods are best, in 
your opinion, for attaining each of the first three aims? 

13. Defend the thesis that adult education is the key to rational 
social action. 

14. Show the close relationship between the aims of adult 
education given in the text and a full-functioning democracy. 


15. Prepare a report, based on the readings, on the question, 
“Why Do Adults Continue Education?” 
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Foundation of Method In Adult 
Education 


Meaning and function of method. When we think of 
method, we think of procedures and techniques to be em- 
ployed in producing results. The farmer has methods of 
producing and marketing his crops; the lawyer has methods 
of presenting his case before the bar; the salesman has 
methods of selling his wares; the carpenter has methods for 
building a house; the artist has methods for producing his 
art; the preacher has methods in his preaching; the teacher 
has methods in his teaching; and so on, ad libitum. Some 
methods are better than others for accomplishing a given 
purpose, and some individuals get better results with a given 
method than do others. One salesman may leave you cold 
and unwilling to buy, while another accomplishes a sale 
because of his superior method of salesmanship. 

When we speak of method in education we refer to the 
techniques and procedures used by the teacher in teaching, 
and by the learner in learning, that will produce the desired 
result most efficiently; that is, with a minimum waste of 
time and energy. Dewey * says, “Method has as its province 
a consideration of the ways in which subject matter may be 
best presented to and impressed upon the mind; or, a con- 


1Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 193. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1916. 
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sideration of the ways in which the mind may be externally 
brought to bear upon the matter so as to facilitate its acqui- 
sition and possession.” ‘This is the accepted meaning and 
function of method in education. A little later in the same 
discussion, Dewey~* boils the concept of method down to 
this: “Method means that arrangement of subject matter 
which makes it most effective in use”; or, again, “It is the 
effective direction of subject matter to desired results.” 

In order that subject matter may not be too narrowly 
interpreted, that is, restricted to informational materials 
commonly associated with school subjects, we may give 
Dewey’s illustration of method taken from piano playing. 
He points out that piano playing is not merely a matter of 
random hitting of the keys, but rather that it is an orderly 
way of using them. This orderly way of using them does 
not exist ready-made in the individual using the piano, as 
anyone, whether or not he plays the piano, can readily ap- 
preciate. Rather, this orderly way of using the keys develops 
because of the methods employed by the player in directing 
his hands and brain to use the piano for the desired end. 

Method cannot be separated from subject matter. 
From the foregoing, it is clear that method cannot be 
separated from subject matter. Method must operate on 
something. It is a way of employing material to some end. 
Hence, when we speak of methods in adult education, we 
have in mind ways for using subject matter and materials, 
or for directing adults to use them, so as to produce the ends 
desired in the most efficient manner. In the well-trained in- 
dividual, method and subject matter are combined, or they 
cooperate so nicely that the two are indistinguishable. In 


2 Ibid., p. 194. 
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the dramatic production, the eloquent speech, the perfect 
rendition of a musical selection, the skillfully executed play, 
the orderly discussion of an intricate problem, the interest- 
ing conversation, the enjoyment of a musical selection, the 
appreciation of a beautiful picture, and the like, there is no 
separation of method from subject matter. The two are as 
inseparable as breathing and air. 

The above pictures the expert in action. To become ex- 
pert, however, it was necessary at first to give attention, 
separately, as it were, to method and subject matter. Parts 
or segments of each may be set apart for observation and 
practice. Attention is directed to right and wrong ways of 
doing an act; demonstrations are given; models are fur- 
nished; interest is stimulated; and numerous other means 
and short cuts in methods are employed. 

Purposeful activity essential to successful methods. 
This is but another way of saying that interest is necessary_to 
efficient performance in learning. This is just as true of the 
adult as it is of the child, if, indeed, not more so. Burnham’s 
thesis on a Normal Mind is based upon the threefold foun- 
dation of a purpose, a plan, and freedom to carry it out. He 
who has no purpose surely has no need for a plan, and his 
freedom will hang heavy on him. On the other hand, he 
who has a purpose and lacks the plan or method for carry- 
ing it out, or has inadequate or cumbersome methods for 
doing so, fails to realize his purpose to the fullest extent and 
fails to get the greatest mental satisfaction and enjoyment 
from his achievement. For example, one may have the very 
laudable purpose or desire to become an accomplished musi- 
cian, but, unless he lays out definite plans and develops the 
methods whereby he hopes to accomplish his art, he will get 
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little beyond the purposing or wishing stage. The impor- 
tant thing about the purpose is that it furnishes the incen- 
tive, the drive to action. It is the mainspring in the 
organism, the dynamo that releases the stored-up energy. 
Without the plan or the method to direct this energy into 
proper channels, it spends itself wildly, uneconomically, and 
cumbersomely, failing to attain by far the purpose originally 
set, often missing it entirely. This leaves the individual dis- 
satisfied, restless, unhappy, groping for self-expression, 
blocked; or his energy is dissipated, his purposing disap- 
pears, he is deflated and gives up in despair. This results in 
the abnormal mind. 

Contrast with this the individual of normal mind. He 
has a definite purpose, one that is within the sphere of his 
comprehension and ability. He plans his work carefully 
and then works his plan. His methods are such as will help 
him to reach his purpose most effectively and economically. 
The two work together harmoniously and smoothly. His 
purpose has helped him to set his methods, and his methods 
in turn accomplished the purpose, the whole resulting in the 
well-integrated, wholesome personality. 

In adult education it is highly important that purposeful 
activity be made the center of the educational program. It 
is only through the use of methods that satisfy the interests 
and purposes of those drawn to adult educational activities 
that such programs can and will continue to carry on. This 
raises the question of motivation as a factor in educational 
method. 

Motivation in adult education. Hopkins,* in his dis- 


3 Hopkins, L. Thomas, Curriculum Principles and Practices, p. 181. Chicago: 
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cussion of the function of method, says, “If method of teach- 
ing is to be effective, it must be of the type which develops 
the greatest amount of inner drive or purposing, inasmuch 
as this produces a real interest in playing the game, which in 
turn causes the learner to put forth stronger efforts to manip- 
ulate the materials so as to win.” The game referred to is 
the game of learning. Learning may be motivated either 
extrinsically or intrinsically, depending upon whether the 
source of the motive resides outside or inside the learner. 
Either kind stimulates interest, and the final decision as to 
which is most effective depends on the effect it has on the 
learning process. Extrinsic motivation utilizes various ex- 
ternal methods and devices for creating and stimulating 
interest. For example, modern advertising uses all sorts of 
devices to create an interest in the commodity advertised; 
the ballyhoo preceding and accompanying political conven- 
tions; the motion picture preview showing: dramatic epi- 
sodes of coming attractions; the alluring travel prospectus; 
the attractive college catalogue; the bargain sales described 
in the daily paper, are all illustrations of extrinsic motiva- 
tion applied in everyday life. Their purpose is to create in- 
terest, a desire, an inner urge to act in a specific way. In 
other words, extrinsic motivation aims to start off intrinsic 
motive. In proportion as it does this effectively in education 
as well as in the daily affairs of life, it serves a legitimate 
function. The aim, of course, should be to transfer extrinsic 
motive to intrinsic motive as rapidly as is consistent with 
given learning circumstances. 

As an example of how this transfer may take place, let 
us consider a person who receives a folder in the mail en- 
titled, “Let Us Help Plan Your Vacation.” As a matter of 
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fact, the planning of a vacation may be the least of his plans 
needing attention at this particular time. But his curiosity 
is aroused by the general attractiveness of the folder, the 
beautiful colors, the alluring pictures, the vivid descriptions, 
and the like, and idle curiosity changes to a mild form of 
interest in the “possibility” of such a vacation trip. He reads 
further. His interest increases as additional attractions are 
presented. He becomes interested in costs. Possibility 
gradually changes into probability; and when this stage is 
reached, it is not long until he is “convinced” that “what he 
really needs is a vacation,” and, more specifically, the par- 
ticular vacation suggested by this folder. Then he proceeds 
assiduously to find ways and means of accomplishing his 
purpose. Maps, routes, time tables, and other sources of in- 
formation are studied with a purpose and an interest un- 
dreamed of before. We need not carry the illustration 
further to include the carrying out of the purpose and the 
satisfaction accruing from the experiences involved, as well 
as the learning that took place in the completion of the 
purpose. 

The psychological principles involved in motivation as 
well as in purposeful learning will be discussed in the next 
chapter. The implications of motivation for adult education 
methods do, however, concern us in this chapter. Let us 
consider some of the most important of these. 

1. Create and maintain a definite purpose for all learning 
activities. This is especially important in adult educational 
activities of a voluntary nature. Here no outwardly pre- 
scribed purpose operates to keep up attendance and partici- © 
pation. 

2. Instinctive tendencies, such as curiosity, rivalry, social 
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approval, physical and mental manipulation, and the like, 
furnish the basis for motivating educational activities. Pro- 
vide freely for the legitimate exercise and stimulation of 
such tendencies as the basis for intrinsic motivation. 

3. Provide for group participation. Interest is aroused by 
activity. The success of a group enterprise is measurable 
directly in proportion to the number actively engaged in the 
activity. 

4. Strive to arouse audience enthusiasm early. Getting off 
to a poor start requires extra effort to accomplish the bril- 
liant finish in intellectual enterprises just the same as in the 
race course. 

5. Enthusiasm and activity on the part of the leader are 
essential to enthusiastic group response. Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm, just as certainly as interest begets interest. 
Leadership in adult activities must be active, enthusiastic 
leadership. 

6. Let the materials that are to be the basis of the edu- 
cational program be well organized. Let there be a clear 
statement of aims and a well-organized plan of working 
toward their attainment. Avoid indefiniteness, confusion, 
and the feeling of “not getting anywhere.” 

7. Show the importance of the materials to be presented 
or to be learned in arriving at the goal or purpose set out 
to be attained. Learning for its own sake or for an indefinite 
future use has little place in general school education and 
none at all in adult education. 

8. Make frequent reference to and draw frequent appli- 
cations from previous experience, knowledge, and informa- 
tion, and use abilities already developed in other connec- 
tions to motivate present educational activities. 
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g. Use illustrations freely. Concrete materials in the 
form of visual aids are particularly effective in stimulating 
interest and in clarifying thought. 

10. Remember that the basis for action is emotion, rather 
than reason. But let emotion be the ally of reason rather 
than its master. 

11. Let every program close with a feeling of satisfaction 
at having accomplished something definite, of having made 
a contribution toward the end sought. 

12. The good summary is essential for coherence and 
completeness and leaves a “finished” feeling in the minds of 
those attending. In continued educational activities, leave 
something to look forward to with eagerness for the next 
meeting. 

Logical versus psychological method. Adults are 
much more inclined toward the use of logical methods of 
developing subject matter than are children. By the logical 
method we mean following the rules of logic; and logic is 
the science, art, or laws of exact reasoning or of pure and 
formal thought. In saying that adults are much more in- 
clined to follow the logical method than are children we 
mean that because of their greater maturity, training, and 
experience adults generally are in position to derive more 
profit and satisfaction from logical, formal presentations and 
from following the rules of formal thought than are chil- 
dren. The forum, the lecture, or the symposium, whicn 
illustrate the logical method, are very common procedures 
in adult education and when properly done strike a very 
responsive chord in a large segment of the adult population. 

The psychological method proceeds from the interest of 
the learner; it uses his personal problems, experiences, opin- 
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ions, as the starting point and proceeds with an ever-increas- 
ing radius to enlarge the educational or thinking horizon of 
the individual or group. So, if there is a definite problem 
to be solved or goal to be reached, it will ultimately come 
within the circumference of the circle. Hopkins compares 
this method to that of an aviator who rises from a new field 
and circles around the city two or three times to get his 
bearings. Now, if this aviator were to continue to fly in 
circles of ever-increasing radii, he would ultimately reach his 
destination, for it would finally come within the circumfer- 
ence of a circle of some radius. This represents the psycho- 
logical method carried to an absurd degree, with individual 
interest and initiative free and unguided. Some of the ultra 
progressive schools and many informal adult discussion 
groups seem to proceed on this unleashed psychological 
method. 

The desirable procedure for most adult education activi- 
ties is a combination of the two methods. Let us return to the 
illustration of the aviator. After circling around the city 
long enough to get his bearings, he heads directly toward 
his goal. As Hopkins”* says, “The aviator uses the psycho- 
logical method until he is sure of his position, and then he 
proceeds to use the logical method to carry him to his 
objective.” 

A combination of the psychological and logical methods 
is used in adult groups involving creative discussion, group 
thinking, open forum, and conference activities. The per- 
sonal and individual element of the psychological method is 
used to get the bearing of the group. Various angles of the 
problem and various points of view concerning it are 
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brought to light by this method. Having gotten its bearing, 
the group proceeds through the logical method of problem 
solving to work out the most satisfactory solution. 

Economy an important factor in method. It has just 
been pointed out that the psychological method, if carried to 
the extreme, is a wasteful method. The same would be true 
of other methods if not properly used and if not guided and 
directed by a capable leader. 

The shortest method may not always be the most eco- 
nomical method. The quickest way to get an idea or a 
principle across to another may be to tell him about it or to 
lecture on it, but, while the listener may be able to repeat 
what he was told, we are never sure that he really under- 
stands. The test of understanding is application. So the 
most economical method is the one that leads to most efh- 
cient learning with the least waste of time. In adult educa- 
tion, discussion methods, in spite of the fact that they often 
lead “round Robin Hood’s barn,” may be the most economi- 
cal methods for producing a certain kind of result. As 
Studebaker ° says, “No educational experience is more salu- 
tary than to trot one’s pet ideas out on a track where the field 
is fast and the public is looking on.” The factor of economy 
is definitely related to outcomes. 

Methods dependent upon types of outcomes desired. 
The chief aims of adult education have been enumerated in 


Chapter II. The chief outcomes will naturally follow from 
these aims. If the furtherance of our democratic ideal is a 
legitimate aim of adult education, we must strive for out- 
comes in our adult education program that will make our 
people live and strive for that ideal. The methods that will 


5 Studebaker, op. cit., p. 49. 
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help our people develop those ideals, habits, and attitudes 
necessary for living democratically are the methods to be 
used in adult education. If free, dispassionate, and open- 
minded discussion of problems of our democracy is desirable 
for the intelligent solution of these problems, then in our 
adult methods we must develop and encourage this kind of 
discussion. 

If information and knowledge are the outcomes desired 
at another time, appropriate methods of acquiring this in- 
formation and knowledge must be used. These will differ 
from the methods used for acquiring democratic ideals. 
Again, if appreciations are what we are after, our methods 
will be those whereby appreciations may be developed most 
readily. If it is understanding with which we are concerned, 
still another method must be used, with still another for 
skills and another for scientific thinking. It is little wonder 
that, with the multiplicity of methods and the intricacies 
involved in them, confusion and misuse occur. ‘This is so 
true that Morrison ° concludes, with regard to regular teach- 
ing in the schools, that “there is perhaps no single factor so 
commonly responsible for non-mastery as persistent attempts 
to achieve a given learning product under the wrong type of 
technique.” 

Methods must direct adults how to think, not what 
to think. In a most illuminating book, Kilpatrick‘ points 
out clearly the type of education that we must strive to de- 
velop if our people are to be adequately prepared to cope 
with the problems of our modern, complex, and rapidly 


6 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 95. 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

7 Kilpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization, Chs. II, Ill. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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changing civilization. It is not enough that the schools 
provide merely the fundamentals of common education, nor 
are they in a position to provide the exact kind of education 
for the youth of today that they will be called upon to prac- 
tice tomorrow. The best that the schools can do, in addition 
to giving sound training in the fundamentals—which will 
be necessary, no matter what the conditions of tomorrow 
may be—is to provide a good general informational back- 
ground in many fields, not stressing formal information and 
knowledge as such, but emphasizing its use in helping the 
individual to adapt himself to change. The central thought 
of the book is change. Indeed, in our modern, dynamic 
society that is the only thing we can be sure of. There will 
be change, but nobody knows exactly what it will be, hence 
the futility of any “preparation-for-tomorrow” theory of edu- 
cation. 

It is obvious, then, that methods of teaching must stress 
the how rather than the what of thinking. Adult education 
has a unique opportunity here. Adults are living now. The 
problems of society are theirs now. Unlike youth, they can- 
not wait for others to solve them. Adaptations must be 
made in themselves and in their environment now. It will 
avail them little to contemplate a glorious future when the 
immediate present demands that appropriate adjustments be 
made. How shall these adjustments be made? Certainly 
not on the basis of habit, tradition, or precedent, for change 
has rendered these inadequate. They must be made on the 
basis of intelligent use of knowledge, information, experi- 
ence, and experimentation, which, taken together, means 
straight thinking. We repeat, adult education has here a 
unique opportunity, for the problems are here now and so 
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are the adults whose problems they are. No theoretical pro- 
jection of problems nor stressing of future use of knowledge 
and information is necessary, as is likely to be the case in the 
education of youth. The problems are here; the raw mate- 
rials for solving them are here; all that is needed is an ade- 
quate method, and we shall have the “perfect setting” for 
the educational process which is sought so eagerly by all 
who are concerned with true education. 

Information basic to thinking. Thinking does not take 
place in a vacuum, nor does it take place, as Dewey says, 
“on general principles.” Information bearing on the prob- 
lem under consideration is obviously a prerequisite to think- 
ing if it is not to become a “hit-or-miss” or “trial-and-error” 
procedure. If information needed for the solution of a 
problem is not already in the possession of those attempting 
a solution, it must be sought. One of the important prob- 
lems in adult education methods is to provide this informa. 
tion, to suggest sources for obtaining it, and to direct 
intelligent selection of appropriate materials. 

Skillful leadership necessary in directing thinking. 
Given normal thinking ability and the basic information 
necessary to think with or about, the next most important 
factor in training for good thinking is the skillful leader. In 
adult education he is particularly important. He must not 
only be well-informed himself, but he must also possess the 
personality and the training that make him a living example 
of how thinking should be carried on in a democratic society. 

Audience participation a factor in adult education 
method. Writers in adult education generally recognize 
two types of purposes dominating adult groups. One may 
be designated as the “course-of-action” purpose and the other 
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as the “knowledge” purpose. The first aims to get some- 
thing done: to have some immediate action taken on a par- 
ticular matter in which the group is interested. The second 
is concerned chiefly with knowing, not for the purpose of 
producing immediate action, but rather for the purpose of 
understanding what is going on in the world and for acquir- 
ing an informational background that will not only help in 
making better adjustments to the problems of life in general, 
but will also give that well-rounded development of per- 
sonality so essential to the good life. In a sense, of course, 
both purposes lead to action, for all education, if it can truly 
be called such, must influence action at some time or other; 
but the distinction between the two is well made, and, for 
purposes of determining adult methods, it is valuable. 

In adult education of the first type mentioned above, 
audience participation is a sine qua non. In order to be able 
to arrive at some action, there must be discussion leading to 
a final agreement. The conduct of that discussion consti- 
tutes what is generally known as “group thinking.” Where 
the “knowledge” purpose dominates the group, it is not so 
essential that there be discussion by the audience. In fact, in 
many groups of this kind the audience does not have the 
informational background with which to carry on intelli- 
gent discussion. Its sole purpose is to get information. The 
natural method for this type of audience is the lecture by the 
expert. However, there are many occasions where a group 
whose chief interest is knowledge does have the general 
informational and experiential background with which to 
carry on intelligent discussion. In such groups, audience 
participation should by all means be encouraged. 
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Methods, to be effective, require careful planning. 
Haphazard procedure does not succeed anywhere. The lec- 
turer who does not prepare his lecture but trusts to the 
inspiration of the moment for what he will say is an abomi- 
nation and an insult to his audience. He is a pest against 
whom the public should be protected. While it is true that 
this type of lecturer does not get “a return engagement,” yet 
he has wasted the valuable time of an audience which has a 
right to the best of which he is capable. If he cannot or will 
not prepare his lecture, he should not accept the engage- 
ment. 

The same is true of leaders of discussion groups. The 
individual upon whom the responsibility for group leader- 
ship falls has an obligation to the group which involves at 
least careful planning for a successful meeting. Shirking 
this responsibility will soon lead the group to degenerate 
into a free-for-all talkfest; and sooner or later it will die 
altogether. 

Factors involved in planning for adult meetings. 
Among the more important factors to be considered in plan- 
ning for successful adult education meetings are the follow- 
ing: (1) type of audience; (2) questions for discussion; (3) 
use of appropriate verbal and concrete illustrations; (4) in- 
formal yet businesslike procedure; and (5) suggestions for 
further study. 

Regarding type of audience, the considerations to bear in 
mind particularly are educational and experiential back- 
ground and interests. Where group methods of education 
are used with adults, the experiences of members are most 
valuable, especially if group action is desired. Interest in 
discussion will always be stimulated by utilizing the knowl- 
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edge and experience possessed by members. Questions are 
desirable means of getting group discussion started or for 
continuing discussion after a lecture. They also serve to 
direct discussion in the desired direction. Interest can be 
stimulated and points can be clarified by appropriate verbal 
and concrete illustrations. Making use of interesting illus- 
trations is a most effective manner of teaching. All great 
teachers are masters in the use of illustrations. The Master 
Teacher was truly a master in the use of illustrations. Mod- 
ern education is turning more and more to the use of con- 
crete illustrations in instruction. Visual aids of all sorts are 
being used. Wherever possible, such aids should be em- 
ployed in adult education. Discussion should usually be of 
an informal nature, yet conducted on a dignified plane. It 
should never turn into debate or heated argument. Finally, 
suggestions for study should be offered. Sometimes such 
study-helps may precede the group meeting as a basis for 
preparation for discussion; sometimes they may follow as a 
means for follow-up reading and study. 

We turn now from a discussion of the most important 
fundamentals of adult education methods to a consideration 
of some important psychological principles involved in the 
education of adults. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Explain the meaning of method. Distinguish between 
“general” method and “specific” method, as applied to teaching. 

2. Discuss the “wider versus the narrower” problem of 
method as explained by Kilpatrick. 

3. Show why it is impossible to separate method from subject 
matter. 
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4. What is meant by “purposeful” activity? Explain why 
purposeful activity is essential to successful method. 

5. What is meant by the “project” method? Can it be used 
in adult education? — 

6. Prepare a brief oral report on the influence of attitude on 
learning. 

7. Explain how interests and incentives influence the problem 
of method in education. 

8. Explain the meaning of motivation. Prepare a report on 
motivation based on the selected references given. 

g. Discuss the psychological principles of motivation men- 
tioned in the text. 

10. What is meant by outcomes in education? Explain the 
effect of methods on outcomes. 

11. Distinguish between logical and psychological methods. 

12, Why is it important that methods teach people how to 
think rather than what to think? Should people ever be taught 
what to think? Defend your answer. 

13. What type of education does our changing civilization 
demand? 

14. Enumerate the different kinds of methods that may be 
used in adult education. 

15. What is the meaning of the phrase, “democracy in edu- 
cation”? How can the adult education leader help realize this 
state? 
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GHAPTER LV 


Psychological Principles Related to Adult 
Education 


Methods based on psychology. Methods of teaching 
must of necessity be based on the psychology of learning. 
Whether the leader of adult education groups realizes it or 
not, his success as a leader will depend almost wholly on 
how well he is able to apply the principles of psychology to 
the situation in hand. In the preceding chapter some of the 
broad foundations of method were discussed. In it some of 
the broader implications of psychology for method were 
shown. It is the purpose of this chapter to show more spe- 
cifically how the principles of psychology, particularly the 
psychology of learning and the psychology of the group, are 
related to and influence adult education methods. Let us 
consider first the principles of learning and the psychology 
underlying them. 

1. Principles of readiness and effect. Stated in general 
terms, the principle of readiness means that when an indi- 
vidual is “ready” to do something, to do it is satisfying and 
not to do it is annoying. The converse is also true: to be 
forced to act when not ready is annoying; not to act is 
satisfying. 

The principle of effect utilizes the states of satisfaction 
and annoyance. It holds that “satisfyingness” strengthens 
the bonds constituting conduct or learning, and “annoying- 
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ness” weakens them. In other words, if satisfaction accom- 
panies or results from a response to a situation, that response 
becomes stronger and is likely to be repeated in preference 
to any other, when the same situation recurs. On the other 
hand, if annoyance accompanies or results from the re- 
sponse, that response is weakened and is not likely to be 
chosen the next time the situation comes up. 

The principle of readiness comes within the everyday 
experience of all. We are ready for food at meal time; to 
eat is satisfying, not to eat is annoying. Every housewife 
knows how unfailing the rule is in this respect. Again, 
children are “ready” for bed at bedtime; whether they them- 
selves know it or not, the wise mother recognizes the prin- 
ciple of readiness here and sticks to the schedule; otherwise, 
annoyance is sure to follow. The business man is satisfied 
when things run along smoothly during business hours; he 
is annoyed at interruptions and delays. After business hours, 
he is “ready” for the ball game or the golf course. To go to 
these is satisfying; to be prevented from going is annoying. 
On the golf course, the blazing sun, which under other cir- 
cumstances would be extremely annoying, is not only not 
annoying, but decidedly satisfying. 

The canvassing salesman recognizes the importance of 
the principle of readiness in his salesmanship. Before trying 
to sell his product, he first sells his prospect the “idea.” 
Having created a state of “readiness” in the mind of his 
prospect, he next proceeds to sell the product. Readiness 
creates a receptive mind; unreadiness, annoyance or dissatis- 
faction create an unreceptive mind. 

The principle of effect also operates in everyday life. 
Take, for example, the case of the “satisfied” customer. If, 
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in his business dealings, the customer receives prompt and 
courteous treatment; if goods are squarely and honestly 
represented, and he is not unduly urged to buy, when he is 
not ready; and if his interest and personality are respected in 
a businesslike manner, a feeling of satisfaction is built up 
within the customer which makes him want to continue do- 
ing business here in the future. 

As another illustration, let us take the case of radio 
advertising. No doubt, much of the radio advertising is 
defeating its own purpose by creating a state of annoyance 
rather than a state of satisfaction in the minds of the audi- 
ence, either by having poor programs or by the constant 
interruption of good programs with “sales talk.” Those 
advertisers furnishing the better programs are recognizing 
the psychology involved—the principle of effect—and are 
providing excellent programs with a minimum of sales talk. 
Surely, if the desired response to radio advertising is to be 
secured, it must be done, not by bold repetition alone, but 
rather by creating a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction, 
which will result in the desired reaction. 

Let us take one more illustration, one from the field of 
learning, which combines readiness and effect. The mod- 
ern, well-trained teacher knows that in order to get the best 
educational results he must provide the proper learning situa- 
tion. This means getting the learner in a state in which he 
is “ready” to learn and then letting the proper “effect” ac- 
company the learning. A class in English takes as its project 
the production of a school paper. The various sections or 
departments of the paper are allocated to committees made 
up of members of the class. Plans are formulated; rules are 
made; staff officers are elected; responsibilities and duties 
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are delegated; all are “ready” for the undertaking. The 
enterprise is ready to be launched. Satisfaction, expressed 
as hope, enthusiasm, pleasure, and the like, prevails. Every- 
body is codperating for the success of the paper. Articles 
are contributed. Every contributor uses the best English he 
knows. Annoyance accompanies the use of poor English. 
Editors strive for literary excellence. The teacher has little 
difficulty in impressing the need for good English on this 
group; rules for good English are willingly sought and 
applied. 

The paper is produced. Everybody is eager to get his 
copy. It is eagerly read. Enthusiasm runs high. Satisfac- 
tion of the highest sort accompanies the successful accom- 
plishment of the project. Can anyone doubt that a learning 
situation of this kind produces anything but the most suc- 
cessful learning? The situation produces the right learning 
state of mind and gives an opportunity for satisfying the 
feeling of readiness, thus producing the proper learning 
eHcct. 

In adult education it is highly important that the prin- 
ciples involved in readiness and effect be given free play. 
The adult group that assembles without a purpose, or that 
is not directed toward a definite purpose, is an aimless group 
and one that is in a state of unreadiness. Such a group must 
be led to accept some definite end toward which it will 
strive, and then concerted effort must be made to get psy- 
chologically ready for moving forward. 

The group which has a definite purpose in mind for 
assembling is already in a state of readiness, although, if 
there are various “camps” represented, much effort and good 
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leadership will be required to adjust the different degrees of 
readiness so as to produce an acceptable effect. 

The principle of “satisfyingness” and “annoyingness” 
(effect) is so effective in directing as well as in facilitating 
learning of all kinds that leaders of adult groups as well as 
teachers generally should make every effort to use it to the 
fullest extent. Some specific applications of this principle 
and others will be given later in this chapter. 

2. The principle of exercise or practice. It is almost trite 
to say that the way to learn to do a thing is to do it. Yet 
too often doimg is thought of only in connection with learn- 
ing skills and especially motor skills. The only way to learn 
anything is to become actively engaged in doing it. Learn- 
ing is not a process of osmosis, nor is it just “caught,” as the 
measles and mumps are caught. It is achieved through the 
hard road of activity. Gates * gives a splendid account of the 
process of learning when he says: “Learning takes place 
only during activity; it 1s never a passive process of absorp- 
tion, but, on the contrary, a very active process of reacting. 
Acquisitions of the observational or informational type, such 
as becoming familiar with a face, a tree, or building so that 
we can later recognize or recall it, or memorizing names and 
dates, the spelling of a word, or acquiring information dur- 
ing reading, like the acquisitions of movements and skills, 
are the results of reactivities. The same is true of learning 
to control one’s temper, or to appreciate music, art, or litera- 
ture; namely, those reactions which, having once been made, 
are strengthened during further responses.” 

The old adage that “practice makes perfect,” meaning 


1 Gates, A. I., Elementary Psychology, p. 281. (Italics mine.) New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1923. 
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that the frequency of response determines the learning suc- 
cess, while not to be taken in too strict literalness, has a good 
deal of common sense in it. Frequent practice of the right 
kind does determine success in an activity, provided the doer 
gives attention to what he is doing and makes some con- 
scious effort at improvement. The essential purpose of the 
law of exercise is to form habits, including memory habits, 
and to maintain habit and memory on a high plane of efh- 
ciency when once established. This principle is just as im- 
portant in adult learning as it is in childhood learning. In 
teaching adults the fundamental skills, language habits, 
habits of thinking, and the like, the old law of practice op- 
erates just the same as with children. And, what is more, 
its opposite, the principle of disuse or forgetting, has also to 
be reckoned with. “Disuse weakens bonds” is the psy- 
chological way of saying, “We forget.” The only way to 
“fight forgetting” is continued practice. 

3. The principle of intensity or vividness. This principle 
states that the intenseness or vividness with which impres- 
sions or connections are made determines their learning 
effect and their durability. The familiar comment, “The 
impression has been so strong that I shall never forget it,” 
bears evidence of the strength of this principle. Vivid means 
clear, strong, or striking. The implications for adult educa- 
tion of this principle are clear. Let the educational proce- 
dure be lively, clear, animated, and to the point. Utilize 
techniques that will produce striking effects, lively discus- 
sion, forceful presentations, clearness of thought, and strong, 
lasting impressions. Can the leader of adult groups do this? 
He must if he is to be successful as an adult leader. Here 
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lies one of the big opportunities for revitalizing education in 
America. 

4. The principle of primacy. The popular way of express- 
ing this principle is that “First impressions are lasting.” 
Whether they are more lasting than others, no doubt, de- 
pends upon how much suspense has been created for the 
occasion, or how much preparation one has for receiving 
the first impression. One can imagine some first impres- 
sions that made little or no impression because the recipients 
were ill-prepared to receive them or were not in a state of 
readiness at the time they received them. The point to 
observe here is that, psychologically, there is a great oppor- 
tunity for making first impressions lasting if we will but do 
it. This principle is of particular importance in building up 
emotionalized attitudes and in developing appreciations. 

The used car dealer knows well the importance of the 
good first impression. Therefore, he makes his cars look as 
attractive as possible before he attempts a sale. The testi- 
mony of used car dealers is that the majority of buyers of 
used cars are influenced largely by the impression created by . 
the appearance of the car. The working mechanism is a 
- secondary factor, since this does not make a strong impres- 
sion on the average buyer. The same principle also holds in 
the case of most new car buyers. 

5. The principle of recency. This principle means that 
recently practiced or experienced situations are most clearly 
remembered and more effectively learned. This is just a 
common-sense psychological principle that may be applied 
to all learning. In the schools it takes the form of drill and 
review; and in the colleges too often it becomes “cramming.” 

The effective use of knowledge, information, and skill 
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depends, of course, upon how well one has them in hand. 
The lawyer before the bar would make a bungling job 
indeed if he did not have the facts of the case well in mind. 
The public speaker whose speech is not clearly outlined in 
his mind makes a bad job of it. The platform artist who 
has permitted his technique to go stale does not do himself 
or his art justice. The student who goes to his classes un- 
prepared and who trusts to luck on his examinations is not 
only deceiving himself but also is not giving himself a fair 
deal. The leader of adult groups who neglects the prepara- 
tion that the principle of recency calls for is not only neglect- 
ing his duty, but he is throwing away the great opportunity 
that psychology affords him in providing successful leader- 
ship. Members of adult groups find in the principle of 
recency the key to successful participation in group discus- 
sion as well as the key to successful individual performance, 
no matter in what field it may be. 

The following remarks, attributed to an eminent concert 
artist, are true in varying degrees of all learning. He said, 
“Tf I do not practice for several hours, I know it; if I miss 
several days, my friends know it; and if I miss a few weeks, 
everybody knows it.” 

The college graduate who thinks that he has stored up 
enough knowledge during his college course to last him for 
life still has the “shock of his life” before him. He will 
soon find that even that which he thought he had learned, 
unless he finds regular application for it, has escaped his 
memory. So he will find that he must keep adding to his 
store of knowledge and information continually, and he 
must keep applying the law of recency to his acquired stock 
of learning. This brings us to the question of forgetting. 
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6. Retention and forgetting. Frequently, one hears the 
statements, “I have the poorest memory; I just can’t retain 
what I read,” or, “My memory for facts, names, faces, and 
so forth, is so poor I just can’t remember them.” While it is 
true that there are great individual differences in ability to 
remember different facts, objects, and experiences, yet if the 
real truth were honestly admitted, the reason for poor mem- 
ory would be found to be largely in faulty methods of 
observation, association, and study. One characteristic of 
forgetting is shared by all alike; namely, forgetting starts 
immediately after practice stops, and continues very rapidly 
at first, slowing up later. What remains after a considerable 
period of no practice will not be so readily forgotten. The 
sad fact is that the amount retained after a long interval of 
no practice is small in proportion to the total amount learned 
in the beginning. It is scant consolation to know merely 
that the law of forgetting works on all people. What we 
are interested in is how to fight forgetting. The following 
are some suggestions for doing it: 

a. Get the materials clearly in mind in the beginning so 
that a clear first impression is made. 

b. Make associations between the new and the old, the 
known and the unknown. Make a conscious effort to estab- 
lish connections within materials so that one part will recall 
another. It is a fact that when many associations are made, 
materials are remembered longer. 

c. Organize materials well. Just as it is difficult to find 
notes and letters when not systematically filed, or to find 
objects when piled hither and yon in a disorderly manner, 
so the materials of the mind, when not well organized, can- 
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not be “found” when needed. They are lost to memory, 
forgotten. 

d. Learn beyond the threshold of memory—overlearn. 
There is a point in our learning when we can just recall 
what we have learned. This is known as the threshold of 
memory or learning. When learning is stopped at this point, 
as it too often is, it will soon be forgotten, for the law of for- 
getting will attend to that. In order that this law may not 
have the chance to operate so quickly, it is essential that 
learning be continued well above the threshold of memory 
before stopping. 

e. Review frequently. Review keeps the curve of forget- 
ting from falling below the threshold of recall. At first, 
frequent reviews may be necessary. Later, they may occur 
at increasingly long intervals of time. Study your own 
needs and be guided by them. 

f. Study the material with intensity and vigor; go at it 
with a determination, a purpose. Learning accomplished 
under some pressure is more permanent than leisurely learn- 
ing. 

g. Set a definite purpose or goal and keep to the job until 
it is completed. Good habits of study and of learning are 
not created in hit-or-miss fashion. Once the habit of seeing 
the thing through is established, learning will not be so’ 
difficult. | 

h. Recite to yourself at times. The test of knowing is the 
ability to tell others. Tell it to yourself as a test of your 
ability to tell others. 

i. In learning motor skills or in memorizing, have a 
regular schedule of well-distributed practice periods and 
stick to it. Do not make these periods too long. Stop be- 
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fore you get fatigued. Be sure the habits or skills are being 
learned correctly and as they will be used. 

j. Finally, in all learning, if it is to be learned so it will 
be remembered, it is most important that there be a real, 
genuine interest. Without interest, learning is mechanical 
and deadening and will leave so little impression that it will 
be wiped out as readily as the waves wipe out the footprints 
on the seashore. 

7. Habit versus plasticity. A number of references have 
just been made to the forming of habits. As a matter of fact, 
the principle of exercise or practice is the principle of habit 
formation. What shall we say about habit formation in 
adult education? Powers and Uhl* say: “Habit is both a 
blessing and a curse to the learner. It is a boon in that it 
enables one to save time and energy by the automatic func- 
tioning of learned activities. It is a curse because it leads into 
what is commonly known as a ‘rut’ and stultifies progress. 
... The effort should be to make habitual only those func- 
tions which are likely to remain fairly constant over a com- 
paratively long period of time. Plasticity of conduct and 
even costly variability should obtain where the situation is 
apt to change rapidly.” 

In the preceding chapter, mention was made of the fact 
that in our complex and rapidly changing society it is im- 
possible to educate specifically for definite things to be done 
tomorrow, for today’s ways may not be the ways of to- 
morrow, nor do we know what tomorrow may bring forth. 
This is true of the social and economic problems in our 
civilization. The best education can do in connection with 


2 Powers, Francis F., and Uhl, Willis L., Psychological Principles of Education, 
p. 406. New York: The Century Co., 34933. 
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these is to give a broad foundation upon which to draw for 
the solution of their problems and to give training in good 
habits of how to think. Outside of these, we must maintain 
a plasticity which will permit of ready adjustment and 
adaptability to change. In this connection it is true that the 
only habit to form is “the habit of not forming habits.” 
Much of adult education will be concerned with restoring 
plasticity to those who have fallen into “ruts.” Can this be 
done? Can old habits be broken? Yes, it is possible to re- 
educate an adult. Old habits can be broken, just as new 
ones can be established. The principles to be applied in the 
undoing of a habit are disuse, dissatisfaction, and substitu- 
tion. | 

Not to permit oneself to practice a habit will ultimately 
lead to its being forgotten. This will often be difficult to do, 
because we like our habits, and what we like we have a 
tendency to do. So, rather than just to keep from practicing 
a habit by a mere fiat of will, it is better to attach dissatis- 
faction or punishment to the undesired response. Fine 
yourself, so to speak, every time you catch yourself doing 
what you have decided not to permit yourself to do. But, 
best of all the ways to break an old habit is to substitute a 
new one. By doing this, you will actually “kill two birds 
with one stone,” for not only is the old undesirable habit 
being broken, but a new and desirable one is being put in its 
place. 

Obviously, there are many activities in life that must be 
reduced to habit if we are to function properly as individuals 
and as members of organized society. The elementary 
school is concerned largely with establishing these basically 
necessary habits; habits of health, communication, character, 
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social intercourse, living together, and the like. The sec- 
ondary school is, but to a lesser degree, still concerned with 
broadening and extending these habits, and adult education 
must be concerned with keeping alive the desirable habits 
learned in the lower schools and in making such adaptations 
of them as present social and economic conditions call for.° 

8. The principle of mind-set or attitude. Two men went 
on a week-end fishing trip together. One was connected 
with the Alpha cigar company, and the other was with the 
Beta bottling company. After they had driven for some 
time, Mr. A said, “I had hoped that on this trip I might 
completely forget about my business; relax my mind, and 
thoroughly enjoy the scenery as well as the fishing. But do 
you know that so far all I have been seeing along the road is 
Alpha cigar signs?” 

“Well,” said Mr. B, “I haven’t seen a single Alpha cigar 
sign, but I did see every Beta bottling company sign along 
the way.” 

We see what our eye is se¢ to see; we hear what our ear 
is set to hear; we read what our mind is set to read; we 
appreciate what our emotions are sez to appreciate; we think 
what our mind is se¢ to think; and we do what our nervous 
system is set to do. The attitude we have toward the activi- 
ties of life and the purpose we have within us determines 
the mind-set. And when the mind is set, interest is at its 
command. 

Here we have a most important principle in learning. 
With the proper mind-set or attitude, the mind is receptive 


3 For a discussion of the laws of learning as applied to habit-formation and 
of the rules for forming habits economically, see the writer’s Teaching in 
Secondary Schools, Chapter VIII. New York: The Century Co., 1928. 
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to all stimuli that are pertinent to the activity engaged in 
and oblivious to all irrelevant stimuli. A person will wel- 
come any information or suggestion that will help him 
attain his purpose, and, what is more important, he will 
actively bend his efforts toward attaining it. The impor- 
tance of the active purpose in learning, as well as that of 
motivation, was shown in the preceding chapter. Without 
it, learning is a task and a half-hearted proposition, requir- 
ing considerable extrinsic motivation. 

Not all mind-sets, of course, are favorable to learning; 
some may actually resist it. Take, for example, the man 
with the prejudiced mind-set. He will actively resist any 
learning that does not fit into his system of thinking. Often, 
when faced with facts and reasons that logically break down 
his system, he will warp them and twist them so as to fit 
into his way of thinking, or he will ignore them altogether, 
rather than let them change his mind-set. The old adage of 
being “convinced against his will” is not restricted entirely 
to those of low intelligence. 

Those engaged in adult education will discover that the 
principle of mind-set operates more subtly and more deeply 
than one would ordinarily suspect. “Nearly all thinking,” 
says Briggs,‘ “certainly that of the majority of men . . . be- 
gins in feeling, is continuously colored by emotionalized 
attitudes, and often ends in a rationalization, itself tinctured 
or glowing with emotions, of the position taken.” 

Let us consider further the place of feeling and emotion 
in life and in learning. 


4 Briggs, Thomas, Secondary Education, p. 371. New York: The Macmillan 
<0,, 1933. 
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The place of feeling and emotion in life and educa- 
tion. Brooks’ gives four possible values of emotions in 
daily life. First, “they relieve the monotony of a highly 
perfected machine.” If it were not for the emotions, we 
should lead a monotonous, machine-like existence. Second, 
“in some cases they may make possible greater achieve- 
ment.” This is particularly true of achievement along 
artistic, dramatic, and literary lines. The person devoid of 
emotion or unable to express his emotion in appropriate 
manner will hardly be able to achieve success in these fields. 
On the other hand, the everyday activities of most individ- 
uals are performed much better when the emotional ele- 
ment is not present. The skilled technician loses his preci- 
sion when working under emotional strain. The otherwise 
clear thinker bungles his thinking, and the scientist loses his 
scientific method when strong emotion takes the stage. 

Third, a “strong emotion may help to break up a stereo- 
typed emotional attitude.” This principle is somewhat 
analogous to the idea of fighting fire with fire, or, to take a 
rather homely figure, “root, hog, or die.” In the ordinary 
run of life we are prone to fall into certain stereotyped ways 
of doing things and to form certain habits, attitudes, and 
outlooks on life which may interfere with our personal and 
social efficiency. We may recognize these shortcomings 
ourselves but be unable, voluntarily, to do anything to 
change them. We just cannot get out of the rut. It is under 
these circumstances that a strong emotional upheaval may 
produce the stimulus necessary to break away from the un- 
desirable behavior pattern. 


5 Brooks, Fowler D., Psychology of Adolescence, pp. 220-222. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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Fourth, “they (emotions) give quality to personality.” 
It is through the emotions, largely, that personality expresses 
itself. Through them we reveal our feelings, our enthusi- 
asms, our hopes, and our griefs. It is through the process of 
education that emotions are developed, controlled, and 
modified so as to give an enriched quality to personality. 
In our general education, until recently, we have been pro- 
ceeding on the basis that all that was necessary was to edu- 
cate the intellect and, presto! the well-developed character 
and personality would appear. Observation and experience 
convince us now that education of the intellect educates the 
intellect alone and that but imperfectly, for as G. Stanley 
Hall has said, “Our intellect is a mere speck afloat on a sea 
of feeling.” 

Even the educated intellect is surrounded and influenced 
by mind-sets of all sorts. In this connection, Briggs® says: 
“However intellectual a person may be, it is not difficult to 
find evidences of more or less emotionalized attitudes to- 
ward certain phenomena. Such attitudes or ‘sets’ or dis- 
positions to respond are common with regard to foreign 
peoples and their mores, toward a section of our own coun- 
try and its inhabitants, toward a political party, labor unions, 
‘big business,’ changes in social conventions, and the like. 
On every hand we note in an acquaintance and in ourselves 
habits and attitudes, such as of neatness and cleanliness, that 
are accompanied by such a degree of feeling as to cause 
severe disapproval of those who do not manifest them.” 

Here, then, is a powerful psychological force to be taken 
into consideration, not only in education, but in all human 
relationships. Wherever groups assemble, no matter for 


6 Briggs, op. cit., p. 375. 
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what purpose, one will find emotional attitudes or com- 
plexes; some favorable, others not; some appearing on the 
surface and influencing conduct directly, others being so 
deep-seated as to be hidden from their possessors and in- 
fluencing conduct in an indirect and circuitous manner. 
Conduct of the latter variety is often “rationalized”; that 
is to say, the individual responds on the basis of his “com- 
plex” and then seeks for reasons, often wholly irrational, for 
responding as he did. 

In adult education emotionalized attitudes cannot and 
must not be ignored. In discussion groups, particularly of 
the “course-of-action” type, it is highly important that every 
effort be made to develop the “attitude in favor of acting in 
accord with the anonymous ‘not who is right, but what is 
true’ and wise and feasible,” as Briggs states it. 

Effect of emotion on learning. The strong influence 
of emotions and attitudes on thinking has been suggested in 
the preceding discussion. Their potency in determining 
and directing thought is so great that when emotion and 
reason come into conflict the decision invariably goes to 
emotion. This phase of thinking will be discussed further 
in the next chapter. 

Emotions and attitudes influence one’s receptiveness to 
learning. According to the law of effect, feelings of satis- 
faction tend to stamp in responses, and dissatisfaction tends 
to wipe them out. Again, if one has a favorable attitude to- 
ward a subject, a cause, a movement, a theory, and the like, 
he is in a receptive mood to give it his attention and support. 
On the other hand, if one has an unfavorable attitude to- 
ward them, his mind will not be receptive but will be ac- 
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tively opposed to information which might upset his present 
attitude. 

Psychologists tell us that we tend to remember pleasant 
experiences and to forget the unpleasant ones. This is in 
accordance with the law of effect. However, it is true that 
strong emotion tends to exaggerate those responses which 
are favorable to one’s wishes and to minimize those which 
are not. Since this tendency is true, it is well for adults to 
be on their guard in placing too much dependence on 
memories highly colored with emotion. Also, it is necessary 
to watch the tendency to forget what is unpleasant. 

Social adjustment. The big problem of civilization is 
that of social adjustment or living together. If this problem 
could be solved to the satisfaction of all, we should have 
found Utopia. But, whether our civilization will ever reach 
it or not, we, nevertheless, have made great social progress 
and, no doubt, will continue to do so in the future. The 
hope for continued social adjustment lies in a forward-look- 
ing program consisting of intelligent group leadership and 
an enlightened adult population. Adult adjustment to social 
groups depends on the socialization of the individual. This 
can best be accomplished through discussion. Successful 
accomplishment of this individual social development lead- 
ing to desirable social adjustment depends, according to 
Powers and Uhl,’ on six conditions: (1) respectful consider- 
ation of the values and attitudes of all members of the 
group; (2) a desire to promote a common understanding; 
(3) the weighing of evidence on social questions; (4) the 
tactful broaching and discussing of social issues; (5) effec- 
tive leadership; and (6) a willingness to admit the fallibility 


7 Powers and Uhl, op. cit., p. 183. 
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of one’s social attitudes and intelligently to adopt new 
attitudes. 

We have here the basis for an intelligent technique for 
training in individual and group thinking which is the back- 
bone of a forward-looking program of adult education. It 
is to this problem that we shall give our attention in the next 
two chapters. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


t.On what psychological bases should adult education 
methods be evaluated? 

2. Explain the principle of readiness. Give a number of every- 
day illustrations of it. How does this principle apply to the edu- 
cation of adults? 

3. Explain the principle of effect.. Give examples of its ap- 
plication to adult learning. 

4. Report the main findings of adult learning as reported by 
Thorndike. 

5. Prepare an oral report on adult interests. 

6. What is the significance of interest in successful learning? 

7. What is learning? Prepare to discuss this question on the 
basis of information gained from the readings. Include the 
various theories of learning in your discussion. 

8. Explain the principle of practice or use. Does practice 
alone make for perfection in response? Review some of the 
recent work on this subject, to which reference is made in the 
readings. 

g. Discuss the principles of primacy, recency, and intensity in 
learning. How do they apply to adult learning? 

10, What are the characteristics of the phenomenon of forget- 
ting? Explain the curve of forgetting. What suggestions can 
you offer to fight forgetting? 

11. Book (see references) suggests that the following con- 
ditions are necessary for efficient learning: (1) an active learner; 
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(2) an appropriate stimulus; (3) an inappropriate (conditioned) 
stimulus; and (4) repetition to establish connections. Explain 
these and show their application to a concrete learning situation. 

12. Discuss the topic, “habit versus plasticity,’ showing the 
relative importance of each in making adjustments to modern 
changing conditions. 

13. Give a number of illustrations of the principle of mind- 
set or attitude. How important is this principle in learning? 
In life? 

14. What is meant by “emotionalized attitudes”? How im- 
portant a role do feelings and emotions play in determining con- 
duct? What is meant by “rationalization”? Give examples 
from everyday life that illustrate this type of conduct. 

15. Enumerate the six conditions suggested by Powers and 
Uhl that form the bases for desirable social adjustment. Show 
their relation to and importance in developing a forward-looking 
program of adult education. 

16. In the light of the psychological principles discussed in 
this chapter, draw up a list of suggestions regarding desirable 
methods for adult education. 
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The Nature and Deveiopment of 
Individual Thinking 


Good thinking essential in a democracy. The thesis 
that democracy is successful in proportion to the ability and 
willingness of the rank and file of the people to think hon- 
estly about the everyday problems of society needs hardly to 
be defended today. On the contrary, abundant evidence 
could be produced to show that when people are willing to 
let their thinking be done by others, when they are indif- 
ferent concerning the social and economic problems 
surrounding them, or when they are content to follow 
obediently and blindly the thinking of a few dominant in- 
dividuals in their group, democracy is on the wane and 
ready to abdicate when the critical moment comes. 

The writer is in agreement with Bossing when he says: 
“If... good thinking could be made to characterize the 
product of our schools, the evils of our political and social 
life would be radically reduced and the level of our social 
thought would be greatly raised and our civilization con- 
siderably advanced. Inability to think vigorously, unwill- 
ingness to think intensely and the indisposition to think 
honestly in large areas of human relationships—these are 
hindrances to human progress.” * 


1 Bossing, Nelson L., Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
p. 460. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
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As was previously pointed out, however, the school can- 
not do the job alone, nor can it be done once and for all 
time. The school does not reach a large proportion of the 
population, and those it does reach are immature and hardly 
ready to think seriously concerning the problems of democ- 
racy. Furthermore, the problems of today’s democracy may 
not be the problems of tomorrow. Still another problem 
complicating the work of the schools is that of the different 
ideals and standards often found between the school and the 
home, between the school and the adult world. High ideals 
of citizenship and democratic living may be inculcated in 
children in the school only to have them negated or depre- 
cated by the ideals, standards, and practices of the adults in 
the home or in the community. These are problems which 
the school cannot handle alone, but which require the 
cooperation of organized adult groups. If clear, orderly, 
unbiased, and tolerant thinking on social and economic 
problems of the day is to be attained by adults, it is necessary 
to give practice in, and to practice, such thinking, not only 
in the schools, but in adult situations as well. 

The nature of thinking. How can clear, orderly, un- 
biased thinking be developed? There are some who despair 
of the possibility of ever accomplishing it. They maintain 
that few people really think in the true sense of the word; 
rather do they respond on the basis of instinct, habit, or 
emotion. And when they do think it is as Brigg says, “in 
the great majority of instances only to rationalize a position 
impulsively taken or an action inspired by an emotional 
attitude.” 

Of course, the element of feeling cannot, and perhaps 
should not, be ruled out completely in all thinking. The 
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judge who does not “temper justice with mercy” is a stern 
judge, indeed. He who is ruled entirely by cold logic and 
has not in him “the milk of human kindness” receives and 
deserves the contempt of the better citizens of the com- 
munity. Many problems of society can, no doubt, be more 
equitably, more justly, and more humanely solved by a 
reasonable interplay of fact, logic, and emotion or feeling. 
But, in order to get this reasonable interplay of fact, logic, 
and feeling, three things are necessary; first, the facts, if not 
already known, must be found or sought for; second, the 
logic involved in thinking must be understood and _ prac- 
ticed; and, third, judgment or a system of checks on the 
feelings and emotions must be developed and practiced. 

There are, of course, plenty of occasions when emotion 
and feeling must be strictly placed under control and must 
not be permitted to predetermine results. The scientist who 
cannot keep his feelings from influencing the results of his 
experimentation or his “scientific thinking” is not a true 
scientist; nor will he long remain in good standing in the 
scientific world. And those who think that scientists have 
no feeling about their science, that they are cold machines 
of logic, whose emotions have so long been suppressed 
as to be “frozen solid,” have a highly distorted and exag- 
gerated conception of the scientist. The true scientist is not 
cold and emotionless about his science. He is enthusiastic, 
eager, full of feeling, expectancy, and hope for his science; 
and when he makes a discovery or hits upon a new applica- 
tion of his science he is moved to emotional expression just 
as any other sensitive human being would be. 

The difference between the scientific thinker, by which 
is meant the exact thinker, in whatever field the thinking 
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may be done, and the so-called “loose” or unscientific 
thinker is to be found in the manner in which the rules of 
good thinking are followed and the degree to which sound 
judgment is used in interpreting facts and in arriving at 
conclusions. Dimnet”’ artistically describes the real thinker 
as follows: 


We have all seen him standing amidst the surprised, incredu- 
lous and often silly group of non-thinkers. Sometimes he is a 
very simple man, the roadside mechanic slowly walking out of 
his garage. Round the car two or three men, hot with ineffec- 
tive guessing, are still talking excitedly when the taciturn man 
appears; for an hour they have talked, tried and failed. They 
stop and not another word is heard. The intelligent eyes of the 
artisan, helped by his seemingly infallible hands, go over the 
organs of the machine; meanwhile we know that his mind is 
going over dozens of hypotheses which to us are only riddles. 
Soon the trouble is found. Sometimes the man smiles. At what? 
At whom? I often wonder. At any rate we have felt the pres- 
Pace Olea DIaIn..... & 


A score of medical students are standing round a bed: three 
or four of them have examined the patient and an interne is now 
doing it, for the case is exceptionally interesting and may go on 
record. Every now and then the young doctor says a few words 
which a score of pencils note down. But a flutter passes over the 
little crowd. The patron, Potain himself, is here. He has heard 
of this case and wants to see for himself. In a few moments his 
magnificent head bends toward the patient and a scene, unfor- 
gettable to those who once witnessed it, begins. Not a word. 
The splendid intelligence of the famous physician now abides in 
his ear. With closed eyes and a marvellous receptivity over his 
face, Potain listens. At intervals something like beatitude in his 
expression shows that this examination goes well: every in- 


2Dimnet, Ernest, The Art of Thinking, pp. 22-23. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1930. 
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finitesimal sound, every absence of sound is interrogated: the 
students know that even a crease in the pleura becomes visible 
to this prodigious man as he listens. Half an hour passes with- 
out one of these young men getting tired of this scene, however 
mute, and entirely given up to thought. At last Potain reap- 
pears: the case is as clear as if all the organs were on the dissect- 
ing table—as, alas! they will be in a few days—and a few plain 
words describe it: through the solid thorax an irresistible intel- 
lect has done its divining work. 


The process of thinking. The classic work on the an- 
alysis of the process of thinking is Dewey’s How We Think. 
Let us consider the steps involved in the process. 

1. In the first place, Dewey shows that all thinking must 
begin with a problem. There must be some “perplexity, 
confusion, or doubt” to start the thinking process. As he 
says, thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion, nor 
does it occur just on “general principles.” The futility of 
asking a person “to think” when he has no problem that 
disturbs him is obvious. Teachers in the schools and leaders 
of adult groups will find that unless they establish the 
problem attitude they cannot hope to get far along the road 
of straight thinking. 

2. After having accepted the problem or state of doubt, 
the next step in the thinking process is to get the limits of 
the problem located and defined. The difficulty with the 
loose thinker often resides here. He senses a problem, but 
it appears to him as James described the world as it must 
appear to an infant, “a big, buzzing, blooming confusion.” 
Let us take, for example, the not uncommon occurrence of 
the stalled motorist out in the open country. He has a prob- 
lem which he accepts very realistically as his own. He must 
solve this problem before he can get on his way. But his 
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problem cannot be solved unless he locates the immediate 
cause of the stalling of his car. It will avail him little to 
work on the fuel system if it is the ignition system which 1s 
out of order. He must locate and define the problem. If he 
is totally ignorant of the mechanism of the automobile, his 
problem is indeed “a big, buzzing, blooming confusion,” 
and about the only sensible thing for him to do is to ask 
someone else to solve it for him. His thinking process 1s 
blocked at the first step. To urge him to solve his problem 
alone and unaided is about as futile, to use another of 
Dewey’s classic phrases, “as advice to lift himself by his boot 
straps.” 

Most problems of life are complex in nature so that they 
cannot be attacked zm toto, but must be analyzed and broken 
up into different parts, each part then becoming a separate 
problem. The solution of the parts finally determines the 
solution of the original complex problem. This suggests the 
third step in the process of thinking, namely, suggestions of 
possible solutions. 

Let us assume that our stalled motorist is one who has a 
fair knowledge of “what makes a car go.” He has his 
definite problem, which is the first essential to thinking, and 
let us assume that he has “located” the difficulty as existing 
somewhere in the ignition system. This includes steps one 
and two. 

3. Then, he “thinks” of possible difficulties in the igni- 
tion system which might cause the trouble. Some of these 
might be: (a) loose connection in wires; (b) short circuit; 
(c) dead battery; (d) bad spark plugs; (e) dead coil; (f) 
broken or worn distributor; (g) break or slip in timing 
mechanism; (h) “drowned” motor; and possibly others. 
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All these come under the category of “suggestions of possible 
solutions” and constitute step three in the thinking process. 

4. Next in the Dewey analysis of thinking comes step 
four, which is “development by reasoning of the bearings of 
the suggestions.” If our motorist is systematic in his think- 
ing, he will look for the most obvious causes of his trouble 
first. The way his motor has been acting may give him a 
clue as to the nature of the trouble. If it has been “missing 
fire” previously, or if it has been “chugging along” labori- 
ously, the trouble will be of one kind; but if the motor 
stopped suddenly, it will be of a different nature. He will 
use this information in reasoning through the possible solu- 
tions of his problem. 

5. He is now ready for the fifth and last step in the se- 
quence of thinking, namely, observation and experiment 
leading to the acceptance or rejection of the solution or con- 
clusion. He examines or tests the wires, plugs, distributor, 
coil, and other parts of the ignition system, one after an- 
other, until he finds the trouble and solves his problem, that 
is, gets his car started. 

The process of thinking outlined in the foregoing situa- 
tion involved the following five steps, which we may desig- 
nate as the Dewey steps in thinking: (1) a felt difficulty; 
(2) its location and definition; (3) suggestions of possible 
solutions; (4) development by reasoning of the bearings of 
the suggestions; and (5) further observation and experi- 
ment, leading to its acceptance or rejection. 


Two types of systematic thinking: inductive and 
deductive. 


There are two more or less distinct types of thinking; induc- 
tive, meaning to lead in, and deductive, meaning to lead out. 
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The old notion was that these two types were separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, each following its own special rules or 
steps, and having little, if any, relation to each other. To-day, 
we recognize more similarity than difference between these two 
kinds of thinking, the similarity being largely in the type of 
mental activity involved, the brain action or steps used in reach- 
ing the conclusion, and the difference being the result or outcome 
of that mental activity. 

1. Inductive thinking. Induction is usually defined as reason- 
ing from the general to the particular. By this is meant that a 
number of particular cases, specimens, or instances are examined, 
and by comparison and generalization a general truth, rule, or 
principle is arrived at. Inductive thinking is bringing together 
isolated facts, deeds, experiences, fragmentary details, and the 
like so that they may be viewed as a connected whole, or in rela- 
tion to the whole, in order to help form explanatory conceptions 
or theories. This implies that facts must be analyzed and irrele- 
vant ones discarded, important ones must be emphasized, and 
variations must be sought or even experimentally set up.... 

Darwin formulated his theories of the origin of species, of 
natural selection, and the survival of the fittest through inductive 
thinking for the most part. He spent the greater part of his life 
observing and studying plant and animal life, and on the basis 
of his investigations formulated his far-reaching theories. He 
was always particularly anxious to discover variations which 
might tend to disprove his theories. Such must always be the 
attitude of the real scientist.° 


Steps in inductive thinking. The steps used in induc- 
tive thinking are as follows. 

First, there must be a problem or difficulty that chal- 
lenges the thinker. He must define and limit his problem 
enough to be able to bring his mental processes to bear on it. 
For example, let us suppose that the question is raised 


3 Mueller, A. D., Teaching in Secondary Schools, pp. 246-248. New York: 
The Century Co., 1928. 
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whether the democratic ideal is, after all, a worthy one for 
which to strive, whether it is not too idealistic and unsuited 
to the rank and file of human beings. Before this problem 
can be intelligently discussed, it is necessary to define the 
“democratic ideal” and to understand other systems that 
could be substituted for it. In other words, as the debater 
says, “The question for debate is so-and-so,” and then pro- 
ceeds to set the limits for debate. There must be intelligent 
understanding of the problem. 

Step two involves gathering data. This may take the 
form of observation, collecting cases or specimens, noting 
experiences, historical research, reading reference material, 
or gathering facts by other means. It may, and often does, 
involve experimentation. In the discussion referred to in 
step one, above, step two would involve collecting informa- 
tion or data on the advantages and also the shortcomings of 
democracy. The same type of information might also be 
gathered for other political and governmental systems in 
order that adequate data would be at hand for carrying on 
inductive thinking leading to a conclusion regarding the 
adequacy of the democratic ideal. 

Step three consists of comparing and abstracting the data 
collected. In this step the data are analyzed and organized 
with some system of relationship. Relevant material is put 
in its proper place, and irrelevant material is ruled out. If 
this and the preceding step are carefully done, and if suffi- 
cient data are available, the fourth and final step naturally 
follows. 

Step four is generalization, or drawing inferences and 
conclusions from the compared, abstracted, and organized 
data of step three. 
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In pure inductive thinking the generalization would 
follow directly from a study of individual cases. There 
would be no setting up of hypotheses or “guesses,” as in- 
dicated in the Dewey steps in thinking. In actual life situa- 
tions, it is doubtful if pure induction ever is used in solving 
problems. There is interplay of induction and deduction, 
as we shall see presently. 


Induction might, for the sake of lucidity, be compared to a 
reservoir or a storage battery. As the current flows in, the reser- 
voir or battery “fills up.” This “filling up” process may be 
likened to the building up of thoughts, principles, rules, laws, 
and the like, by the inductive process. The drawing out from 
this reservoir, or battery, of the “potential energy” thus built up 
inductively, may be compared roughly to the deductive process 
of thinking, to which we shall now give our attention.* 


Steps in deductive thinking. The steps in deductive 
thinking are the Dewey steps. They may be restated as fol- 
lows: step one is necessary in all problem solving or think- 
ing; it is a clearly recognized and well-defined problem. 
Step two is the search for possible solutions. It often in- 
volves setting up tentative hypotheses. The ability to see 
possible solutions and to make good guesses is part of this 
step. Step three is selection or formulation of a plausible 
solution from the hypotheses developed in step two. Step 
four is verification, leading to acceptance or rejection of the 
plausible solution. 

Double nature of thinking. It is doubtful if, in the so- 
lution of problems, either pure induction or pure deduction 
is used. There usually is an interplay of one on the other. 
Often in attempting to solve a problem, thinking begins 


2 ibid), p28. 
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inductively; that is, the individual begins his attack on the 
problem by collecting data that seem to bear upon it. Then 
he may quickly shift to the deductive approach by formu- 
lating an hypothesis, proceed inductively to organize and 
abstract the data and form a generalization, and then return 
to deduction for checking and verification. The following 
account of Trudeau’s epoch-making experiment on the 
nature and meaning of tuberculosis illustrates the double 
nature of the thinking process.” 


Few people yet realize what the drama of Trudeau’s life and 
his love of the forest and its wild creatures means to the world. 
The wider interpretation of his gospel of return to the great out- 
of-doors has not yet been made and fully appreciated. At the 
time that he went to the Adirondacks as a victim of tuberculosis, 
people, the world over, were being most careful that no night 
air and no drafts, due to open windows, ever struck the tuber- 
culosis patient. It was the custom to so treat tuberculosis patients 
that death was the result often at the earliest possible date. What 
a shock it was to the conventional mind when Trudeau insisted 
upon spending the winter in a hunting lodge in the Adirondacks! 
He was a pioneer in a new way of thinking. He had read that 
Indians in their natural wild state never had tuberculosis, but 
became victims of the disease rapidly when once they forsook 
their tents, the out-of-doors and the chase. He had read that the 
Highland Kyloes, the native cattle of Scotland, living out of doors 
during the severe Scottish winters, never had tuberculosis though 
cattle kept in the finest barns were often tuberculous. If Indians 
in their native haunts, living their free life in the air and sunshine, 
were so thoroughly protected from this disease, why not the pale 
face also? The germ which causes tuberculosis had been islo- 
lated by Koch in 1882 and many studies of its effects on guinea 
pigs and rabbits had been made. He was now able to try an 


5 Allen, Paul, The Story of Microbes, pp. 121-123. Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Bookmill Co., 1932. (By permission of the author and publisher.) 
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experiment on infected rabbits and see what the effects of sun- 
light, good air, good food and freedom might be when con- 
trasted with bad conditions in regard to these factors. 

Trudeau followed up his way of thinking by what seemed a 
simple little experiment, but which in reality was epoch making 
in America. He divided fifteen rabbits into three lots or groups. 

Lot 1. Five rabbits were inoculated with pure cultures (of 
tubercle bacilli) and placed under the best surroundings of light, 
food, and air attainable. 

Lot 2. Five rabbits, inoculated at the same time and in the 
same way, were placed under the worst conditions and environ- 
ment. 

Lot 3. Five rabbits were placed under similar bad conditions 
as Lot 2 without being inoculated. 

Lot 1. Rabbits were loose on a little island in front of the 
camp at Paul Smith’s where they ran wild all summer in the 
fresh air and sunshine, and were provided with abundant food. 
Lots 2 and 3 were placed in a dark, damp place where the air 
was bad, and were confined in a small box and fed insufficiently. 
The results showed that of the rabbits allowed to run wild under 
good conditions, all, with one exception, recovered. Of Lot 2, 
four rabbits died within three months and on post mortem 
showed extensive tuberculosis. The rabbits of Lot 3 were then 
killed and, though emaciated, they showed no tuberculous 
disease. 3 

Trudeau, in his rabbit experiment, discovered what he had 
already surmised by his observation of this disease in his own 
health. Throughout the centuries people had thought of air and 
sunshine as dangerous. What cold air and sunshine brought he 
did not know, but he did know that air and sunshine brought 
something mysterious. He had applied the ancient hunter’s love 
of wild life and wild places to one of the greatest world problems 
the world has ever had, tuberculosis. It won! His life now 
stands as a milestone marking a great human achievement which 
the millions of others who follow may see and use as a guide 
to the true way of living. Not only may the definitely tubercu- 
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lous see this milestone, but also the millions of people only slightly 
infected who have never descended into the depths to which this 
germ of tuberculosis can subject humans. 


In this account we see that Trudeau’s immediate problem 
was that of fighting tuberculosis, and he himself was the 
patient. The problem, therefore, was of immediate signif- 
cance to him. He had noted that the old methods of treat- 
ment had failed, hence he was interested in discovering 
methods that might not fail. He used the inductive ap- 
proach to his problem in that he collected data concerning 
the effect of tuberculosis on Indians and on the native cattle 
of Scotland; he then generalized, that is, inferred, that if 
certain conditions were favorable for the health of the Indian 
and the cattle, why might they not be so for the white 
human species? This generalization might be considered 
either as a so-called “inductive leap’—a conclusion rather 
hastily drawn from limited data—or as a tentative hypothesis 
or guess, in the deductive procedure. Since verification in 
the form of exact experimentation immediately follows the 
generalization, we conclude that it is a tentative hypothesis 
and that deductive procedure is being used. The step of 
verification is most clear. Scientific experimentation is used 
to verify and prove the conclusion. 

In this particular problem the results of Trudeau’s ex- 
periment on himself and on the rabbits led to a far-reaching 
conclusion, which is expressed by the same writer® in the 
following words: 

The importance of his experiments with tuberculosis in rab- 


bits now began to dawn upon Trudeau. He repeated to himself, 
“Tf rabbits infected with the tuberculosis germ but subsequently 


6 Tbid., ‘p. 1126. 
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given rich food, air, rest, sunshine and a good place to enjoy life, 
can recover, then tuberculous human beings can do as much for 
themselves if given equally good conditions.” He felt that these 
factors had saved his own life and that they could also save the 
lives of others and so he planned the building of a tuberculosis 
sanitorium. The time for the realization of this dream had 
come and in 1882, the construction at Saranac Lake, New York, 
of what the world has come to know as the Adirondack Cottage 
Sanatorium was begun. 


Characteristics of good thinking. From the illustra- 
tions of the thinking process given in this chapter and from 
the discussions of good thinking in the literature on the 
subject, certain characteristics of good thinking may be 
formulated. These are as follows: 

1. Ability to recognize, understand, and comprehend the 
problem. People differ widely in this respect; some seem to 
be unable to sense problems at all. This may be due to lack 
of intellectual capacity, or it may be due to lack of informa- 
tion or experience in the field in which the problem appears. 
Others are able only to sense a vague feeling that something 
is wrong, but are unable to get the problem clearly in mind 
or to analyze it so as to formulate a plan of attack. A third 
group comprises those who sense the problem, see it clearly, 
and are able to analyze it in such a way as to make intelli- 
gent attempts at a solution. 

Little can be done for, or expected of, the first group. 
For the most part they will remain “the hewers of wood 
and tillers of soil.” Many of them belong intellectually in 
the class with “The Man with the Hoe,” and as such will 
not be expected to contribute much, if anything, to the in- 
tellectual and cultural development of mankind. They will 
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be the followers, needing the leadership of their more cap- 
able fellow citizens. 

The second group can be helped materially on the road 
to thinking if given assistance in analyzing and diagnosing 
the problem and if given suggestions regarding information 
helpful in thinking it through. This group, as well as the 
third group, those who see the problem clearly, must guard 
against being side tracked from the main problem as think- 
ing develops. This constitutes the second characteristic of 
good thinking. 

2. Ability to keep the main problem clearly in mind as 
the solution develops. The trained thinker has little diff- 
culty in this step, but the average person ina discussion group 
or rally is easily side tracked by side issues or irrelevant mat- 
ters that surreptitiously creep into the discussion and, because 
of their interest and momentary appeal, take the center of the 
stage. The adept politician has learned to skillfully capital- 
ize on this human weakness and uses it to divert attention 
from issues that are unpleasant to him or that do not help 
his cause or that may be decidedly disadvantageous to him 
by directing attention to and magnifying issues that are in 

his favor, even though they may be relatively insignificant 
or entirely irrelevant so far as the main problem is con- 
cerned. The matter of training for group thinking will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 

3. Ability and willingness to make guesses leading to 
possible solutions. Most of the great scientific discoveries of 
the world are the result of guesses or “hunches” of venture- 
some thinkers who dared give expression to their imagina- 
tion and who dared to try out experimentally their guesses 
and hunches, sometimes in the face of ridicule, social ostra- 
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cism, or even physical violence. Galileo, Copernicus, Co- 
lumbus, Vesalius, Harvey, Leeuwenhoek, Jenner, Pasteur, 
Koch, Lister, Reed, Watt, Fulton, the Wright Brothers, Edi- 
son, Ford, yes, all great discoverers, inventors, and thinkers 
in general, have dared to venture guesses, to cast off, as 
Dewey ‘ says, “that intellectual timidity which hampers the 
wings of imagination.” They had that “speculative au- 
dacity” and “faith in ideas” required for “sloughing off a 
cowardly reliance upon those partial ideas to which we are 
wont to give the name of facts.” 

Let us pause at this point to consider another illustration 
of how the good thinker applies himself to the solution of a 
problem. This illustration embodies not only the three 
characteristics of good thinking mentioned above, but also 
the seven that follow. The problem was that assigned to 
Major Walter Reed of the United States Army, who re- 
ceived an order from Washington in June, 1900, to go to 
Cuba to “give special attention to questions relating to the 
cause and prevention of yellow fever.” * 

The following description of the ravages of this terrible 
scourge gives a clear idea of the enormity of the problem 
confronting those who were attempting to find a solution: 


Few realize what a terrible scourge to this country, as well 
as to the countries south of us, yellow fever used to be. We to- 
day know little of its ravages, but in an earlier day it was the 
great scourge of a large part of the Mississippi valley, extending 
particularly up and along the river as far as St. Louis. One year 
it reached Philadelphia and destroyed thousands of people. In 


7 Dewey, John, Philosophy and Civilization, p. 12. New York: Newton, 
Dolch and Co., 1931. 

8 De Kruif, Paul, Microbe Hunters. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
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1878 it struck the people from New Orleans to Memphis. Six 
thousand died in less than sixty days. There were not coffins 
enough, nor enough grave diggers to bury the dead. They 
scraped long trenches with horse scrapers, threw the dead into 
them, and covered them with lime. They stationed a cordon of 
guards around the infected district with orders to let no one enter 
and no one leave, but the people managed to escape by thou- 
sands. Husbands deserted their wives, wives their husbands, and 
parents their children, so great was the terror. Telegraph offices 
were flooded with telegrams inquiring about friends and relatives 
and the conditions that prevailed. Telegraph operators died by 
the hundreds until only four were left. A call was sent to New 
York for volunteers. Of fifteen hundred only one responded. 
He bade farewell to his friends, who said goodbye with no ex- 
pectation of ever seeing him again. As his train pulled into the 
infected district he could see for himself through the car window 
the dreadful effects of the disease. Villages were deserted with 
the exception of a few starving dogs. Through doors left open he 
could see the dead covered only with a sheet. The whole country 
was like a charnel house.? 


In 1900, the situation was particularly bad in Habana, 
Cuba. “The yellow jack had killed thousands more 
American soldiers than the bullets of the Spaniards had 
kalledents ta 

“So Walter Reed came to Quemados, and as he went into 
the yellow fever hospital there, more than enough young 
American soldiers passed him, going out, on their backs, 
feet first . . . There were going to be plenty of cases to work 
on all right—fatal cases!” 

Working with Reed were Dr. James Carroll, Jesse La: 
zear, and Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban. These four com- 

9 Howerth, I. W., “Heroism as a Factor in Education,” The Phi Delta Kap: 
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posed the Yellow Fever Commission, which had’ before it 
the stupendous task of solving the yellow fever problem. 
De Kruif tells us that everybody knew just how to fight the 
yellow fever plague; of course, everybody’s idea of how to 
do it differed from that of everybody else. Some said, fum1- 
gate all the belongings of those who had the disease; others 
said, bury them or destroy them; some said, fumigate the 
houses; others said, burn them; some said not to shake 
hands or otherwise touch friends and relatives of those who 
had yellow fever; others said it was perfectly safe to do so. 
One thing, however, all seemed agreed upon, and that was, 
when yellow fever struck a town, the thing to do was to get 
out of that town. 

Yet, in spite of all the theories and the precautions taken 
because of them, the yellow murderer kept steadily on. 
There was one old doctor in Cuba—Doctor Carlos Finlay— 
who had his own pet theory about the cause of yellow fever. 
His theory was that yellow fever is caused by a mosquito. 
His notion was ridiculed and scorned by “all good Cubans 
and wise doctors,” and he was considered a “Wearying Old 
Fool.” 

Now, we are interested in seeing how the careful thinker 
proceeds in the solution of a baffling problem. The manner 
in which Reed and his commission proceeded is dramatically 
told by De Kruif. It is an excellent illustration of induc- 
tive-deductive reasoning. In the first place, the commission 
thoroughly studied and examined eighteen cases of yellow 
fever in an attempt to discover the microbe of yellow fever. 
“There was not one of those eighteen cases that they didn’t 
claw through from stem to gudgeon, so to speak, drawing 
blood, making cultures, cutting up the dead ones, making 
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endless careful cultures—and not one bacillus did they 
nds 

So the first careful attempt at a solution failed. Just 
what should be the next step? It was hard to knew. The 
baffling, terrible problem was before them. What seemed to 
be the obvious solution had been blocked. Being true 
thinkers, these gentlemen did not give up hope for a satis- 
factory solution when the apparently obvious method of 
solution failed, but began to cast about for other possible 
solutions. Then the commission went to that “theorizing 
old fool,” Dr. Finlay, and listened to his story that “yellow 
fever is caused by a mosquito.’ He gave them some mos- 
quito eggs which, he said, were “the eggs of the criminal.” 
Lazear put the eggs in a warm place, and they hatched into 
mosquitoes with silver markings on their backs. From these 
he raised the mosquitoes that were to be used in the experi- 
mental solution of the problem as we shall see presently. 

Dr. Reed was a keen observer, and he possessed good 
common sense. Both of these are attributes of the good 
thinker. He had observed, for instance, that the nurses who 
handled the patients in the hospitals did not get the disease. 
He argued that if the disease was caused by a germ, as in the 
case of cholera or plague, some of these nurses would surely 
get it. Then he noticed that there would be a case of it in 
one family, and it would jump to another family around 
the corner and another across the street, without the families 
concerned having had anything to do with each other. This 
led him to surmise that something was carrying the disease 
through the air. 

Then again he observed that there might be a case of 
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yellow fever in a house and nobody else would get it for 
about two weeks; and at the end of that time the disease 
would break out in others in the house. This suggested to 
him that the germ required two weeks to grow in some 
insect. 

These and similar observations led Dr. Reed to the tenta- 
tive conclusion that there might be something in Dr. Fin- 
lay’s hypothesis, and he suggested to the commission that 
they experiment with the idea. Experimenting meant using 
human beings as experimental subjects, because animals 
would not “take” yellow fever. With the records showing 
from 20 to 85 per cent fatalities in yellow fever epidemics, 
volunteering as subjects for this kind of experimentation 
required the highest kind of heroism. 

When and if the annals of heroism will have been ade- 
quately recorded, the list will include the names of many, 
not now generally known, whose courageous acts equalled 
those of the bravest soldier on the battlefield. Among these 
will be the names of Lazear, Carroll, Dean, Kissenger, 
Moran, Cooke, Folk, Jernegan, and others who volunteered 
themselves as subjects in the yellow fever experiments of 
Dr. Reed, in “the interest of science and for the cause of 
humanity.” 

So Dr. Reed, Lazear, and Carroll decided to experiment 
with Dr. Finlay’s “fool idea” that yellow fever is caused by 
mosquitoes, with Lazear and Carroll as the first to volunteer 
“to take the bite.’ Lazear had his silver-striped mosquitoes 
feed on yellow fever cases. After they had digested the 
blood they had absorbed, Lazear, anxious to get the experi- 
ment started, had some of these mosquitoes bite, first him- 
self, and then seven other volunteers. They waited, but 
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nothing happened. They did not get the fever. Lazear was 
discouraged with the result. But not Carroll. Reed had 
told these men that in the case of malaria it took two or 
three weeks before the mosquito could become dangerous. 
Perhaps this was true also in the case of yellow fever. Car- 
roll asked Lazear to bring out his most dangerous mosquito, 
one that had fed on many cases, and very severe cases, of 
yellow fever. From this mosquito he “took the bite.” He 
got a very dangerous case of the fever and almost died of it. 
William Dean, known as “X.Y.,” also submitted to the ex- 
perimental bites of four mosquitoes. He also fell ill with 
the yellow fever, and he, too, recovered. Lazear was skep- 
tical of the results of these two cases, for, said he, “these men 
exposed themselves in dangerous zones before they came 
down, so it is not absolutely sure that it is my mosquitoes 
that gave them yellow fever.’ He was a careful, scientific 
thinker. 

One day, while he was “feeding” his experimental mos- 
quitoes on yellow fever cases in the hospital ward, a stray 
mosquito lit on the back of his hand, and he permitted it to 
bite him. That bite was fatal to Dr. Jesse Lazear. He con- 
tracted yellow fever and died on September 25, 1900. On 
the walls of Johns Hopkins University, where he had been 
a professor, is a bronze tablet, placed there in his memory 
and bearing the following inscription: “With courage and 
devotion even more than that of a soldier, he risked and 
lost his life in an effort to determine how a fearful disease is 
spread and how its ravages may be stayed.” 

Dr. Reed did some more good thinking. He wrote, “As 
Dr. Lazear was bitten by a mosquito while present in the 
wards of a yellow fever hospital one must, at least, admit the 
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possibility of this insect’s contamination by a previous bite 
of a yellow fever patient. This case of accidental infection 
therefore cannot fail to be of interest...” 

So Reed planned some carefully controlled experiments, 
which resulted in the establishment of “Camp Lazear,” 
consisting of seven screened tents and two small houses. 
Volunteers for the experiment were to be quarantined in 
these screened tents for days and weeks, to avoid all 
possible chance of contamination from the outside before 
they were given the experimental bites. The experiments 
were carried out on seven subjects, among whom were 
Kissenger and Moran, who volunteered “in the interest 
of science and for humanity.” The results were triumphant. 
Six out of seven taking the bites got yellow fever. The one 
subject not getting it was not forgotten, however, and in a 
subsequent experiment he, too, contracted the disease. Reed 
had proved that yellow fever is transmitted by the mosquito. 

He might have stopped here; and in the solution of 
many problems the result is accepted at this point, and the 
thinking process is terminated. But Reed was not entirely 
satisfied. He asked, “But can yellow fever be carried in any 
other way?” The old idea of contracting yellow fever by 
means of contact with objects, such as clothing and bedding. 
still needed to be proved or disproved. So he directed, in the 
same careful scientific manner, a set of experiments designed 
to solve this question. A mosquito-tight house was built. 
Into this were brought the bed clothes and blankets in 
which yellow fever patients had lain and died. “On the 
thirtieth of November,” says De Kruif, “Walter Reed and 


James Carroll were the witnesses of a miracle of bravery, for 
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into this House ... walked a young American doctor 
named Cooke, and two American soldiers, whose names— 
where are their monuments?—were Folk and Jernegan 

These three heroes stayed in this house for twenty days, 
sleeping in the bed clothes of yellow fever patients, and then 
they were quarantined in a clean, airy tent to await the de- 
velopment of yellow fever. It did not develop. The ex- 
periment was repeated twice, with two different groups of 
volunteers and different sets of contaminated bed clothes. 
No yellow fever developed. Reed wrote, says De Kruif, “So 
the bubble of the belief that clothing can transmit yellow 
fever was pricked by the first touch of human experimenta- 
tion.” 

“Surely,” you would say, “that was conclusive enough 
evidence to settle the problem beyond any question of 
doubt.” Not so with Reed. He said that there is the possi- 
bility that these nine men were immune to yellow fever. 
To test this hypothesis, Jernegan submitted to a skin injec- 
tion of virulent yellow fever blood, and Folk to the bites of 
mosquitoes that had fed on fatal cases of yellow fever. 
They both contracted the disease, and, says De Kruif, “they 
both came through the Valley of the Shadow. ... So at 
last Walter Reed had every answer to his diabolical ques- 
tions, and he wrote, in that old-fashioned prose of his: “The 
essential factor in the infection of a building with yellow 
fever is the presence therein of mosquitoes that have bitten 
cases of yellow fever.” * 

Such is the process of clear, scientific thinking. 


13 Jhid., p. 328. 
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And now to continue with the factors of good thinking, 
started several pages back. 

4. Ability to formulate hypotheses and plan suggestive 
solutions. The ability and willingness to make bold guesses, 
listed as the third characteristic of good thinking, will be of 
little value to the thinker if he does not have the ability to 
formulate his guess or “hunch” clearly enough to lay out a 
good plan of attack. Dr. Finlay is a case in point. He had 
guessed that yellow fever was spread by mosquitoes, but he 
was unable to formulate clearly a careful statement of the 
problem and, therefore, lacked any definite plan or sugges- 
tions of a plan for solution. His was a “hunch”and, as it 
later turned out, it was a correct hunch; but a better, more 
capable, or more informed mind was needed to formulate 
the hypothesis and to lay a plan for its solution. 

5. Ability to call up and apply suggestions having a pos- 
sible bearing on the solution. Good intelligence, keen ob- 
servation, and information or knowledge are the chief 
factors involved in this, as well as in the previous character- 
istic of good thinking. Trudeau saw a possible bearing 
of the outdoor life of the Indian on his freedom from 
tuberculosis; Reed saw a possible relation between the “mos- 
quito theory” and the absence of yellow fever among the 
nurses who attended yellow fever cases. He saw a possible 
relation between this theory and the manner in which the 
disease spread from house to house in a given neighborhood. 
His knowledge of the spread of malaria suggested a possible 
connection between the cause and spread of yellow fever. 
Pasteur, that master mind for formulating hypotheses and 
for calling up suggestions for possible solutions to seemingly 
insoluble problems and for laying out plans for testing his 
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hypotheses and carrying them out, will forever remain one 
of the outstanding examples of scientific thinking, as well 
as one of humanity’s greatest benefactors. 

6. Ability to examine and evaluate critically proposed 
solutions. Most social and economic problems lend them- 
selves to different kinds of solutions; some, of course, are 
better than others. In general, the best solution comes from 
a critical examination and evaluation of all proposed solu- 
tions, judgment being suspended until all proposed solutions 
have had a hearing. The ability to evaluate critically all 
factors involved in the problem and to analyze and synthe- 
size until the best solution is reached is the most important 
test of thinking ability. Impatient, erratic individuals and 
those who permit their prejudices and emotions to dominate 
their thinking are at a tremendous disadvantage when it 
comes to clear thinking, and their judgment and conclusions 
cannot be depended upon as being sound and reliable. 

The illustrations of good thinking cited throughout this 
chapter all indicate the importance of this ability, no matter 
what the field may be in which the thinking is done. Reed 
and his co-workers, Lazear and Carroll, exemplify this 
characteristic to a very high degree. 

7. Ability and willingness to test hypotheses even though 
they are assumed to be false. Often the solution to a prob- 
lem is found by approaching it from an angle that seems to 
hold the least possibility for solution. Anybody who has 
ever played with mechanical puzzles knows this to be true. 
The most obvious way of solving them invariably turns out 
to be not the way at all. Many of the problems of the world 
would never have been solved if nobody had been willing 
and able to try solutions that appeared to be false. Colum- 
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bus’ expedition would have failed; Watt would have failed; 
Fulton would have failed; the Wright brothers would have 
failed; Ford would have failed; Henry would have failed; 
Trudeau would have failed; Pasteur would have failed; 
Reed would have failed; and so on. The world would be 
nothing but failure—failure to advance in civilization—if 
the courageous thinkers of the centuries had not dared to 
test and try what were assumed to be false leads and false 
solutions to problems in which they were interested. 

Then there is another side to this question of willingness 
to test hypotheses that are assumed to be false and that is, to 
prove that the false assumption is false. In the list enumer- 
ated above, what was assumed by the masses to be “impos- 
sible,” that is, false, was proved to be exactly the opposite by 
these adventurous thinkers. But, on the other hand, many 
adventurous thinkers have undertaken to prove that what 
the masses believed to be true actually turned out to be false. 
Reed’s daring experiments, undertaken to disprove the 
prevalent notion that yellow fever is transmitted by clothing, 
in spite of the fact that he had already demonstrated that the 
disease was transmitted by the silver-striped mosquito, is a 
case in point. He was willing, for the sake of scientific 
accuracy, to demonstrate experimentally the falsity of an 
hypothesis which he himself believed to be false. 

8. Ability and willingness to abandon false hypotheses. 
The truly good thinker, once he has proved to his satisfac- 
tion the falsity or inadequacy of an hypothesis, is willing to 
abandon it, no matter how ardently he may have hoped that 
it was right. The world is full of pseudo-scientific thinkers 
who set their minds on predetermined conclusions and then 
seek for evidence that might tend to support the desired 
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conclusion. It is this type of thinker, too, who is always 
ready to let “the exception prove the rule.” 

9. Ability and willingness to maintain an attitude of 
suspended judgment. One of the great dangers in thinking 
is that of hastily jumping at conclusions. This does not 
mean that every problem must be thoroughly and labori- 
ously thought through and tested before a decision is made. 
One of the principles of reasoning given by Pearson ** may 
be recommended as a good rule to follow. He says, “In the 
_minor affairs of life, where rapidity of decision is essential, 
inference must inevitably take place on slender evidence, 
and belief, on a small balance of probability, but this neces- 
sity must not blind the individual to the dangerous conse- 
quences of this practice when applied to the more important 
affairs of life.” 

Real thinking is hard to do. It is troublesome because it 
throws one off his state of mental rest or equilibrium. The 
normal tendency is to regain a state of mental equilibrium 
as quickly as possible. This leads most people to accept the 
easiest and most plausible solution so as not to be too long 
disturbed. Hence, judgment is not suspended until all solu- 
tions are weighed and considered. Developing the habit of 
suspended judgment is one of the most essential mental 
habits to acquire in becoming a good thinker. 

10. Ability and willingness to verify or test conclusions. 
This is the final step in good thinking. The careful, scien- 
tific worker always checks and rechecks his work. It is the 
test of the accuracy as well as of the soundness of the con- 
clusion. Walter Reed was a stickler for checking and verifi- 


14 Mueller, A. D., Teaching in Secondary Schools, p. 250. New York: The 
Century Co., 1928. 
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cation, as the illustrations previously given clearly show. He 
was not willing to accept as final a conclusion arrived at on 
slender evidence; hence, he repeated the experiments not 
only once, but twice and three times, using different subjects. 
Such is the way of the good.thinker when he has important 
problems to solve. 

Improving habits of thinking. The question may 
well be raised, can habits of thinking be improved and, if so, 
how? ‘This question is of great importance to those inter- 
ested in adult education. The first part of the question can 
in general be answered in the affirmative; that is, habits of 
thinking can be improved. Given the ability to think, which 
is innate, one can form habits of thinking just as one forms 
habits of doing other things. In thinking, we learn to do by 
doing, too. The proper habits needed for systematic think- 
ing are developed by doing systematic thinking; and that 
means following the rules of good thinking, whereby the 
characteristics of good thinking just discussed may be ac- 
quired. 

The teacher of adult groups can do much to develop 
good thinking habits by, first of all, familiarizing each in- 
dividual with the steps in thinking and the characteristics of 
good thinking, and then by providing situations for system- 
atic thinking and carrying the process through according to 
the rules. This will require considerable guidance and direc- 
tion in the beginning and until such time as the individual 
has learned the technique or system involved in good think- 
ing. This guidance and direction will take the form of: 

1. Stating the problem clearly, getting it defined, and 
keeping it constantly in mind, as solutions are proposed. 

2. Encouraging individuals to analyze the problem, re- 
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call information or experiences having a possible bearing on 
its solution; and getting them to formulate possible hy- 
potheses. 

3. Directing careful evaluation and criticism of each hy- 
pothesis suggested. Each should be systematically treated, 
given unbiased consideration, and, on the basis of the best 
evidence or judgment obtainable under the circumstances, 
be accepted or rejected. 

4. Assisting and encouraging the individual or group to 
form tentative conclusions from time to time as the solution 
develops. This will help to organize the thinking and to 
keep it centered on the problem. 

5. Insisting upon suspended judgment until the time 
when sufficient evidence has been gathered to warrant a 
tentative conclusion. | 

6. Leading and directing in the verification of conclu- 
sions, thus helping to form the habit of not accepting 
unverified or untested conclusions. 

It is essential that individual thinking ability be de- 
veloped and habits of straight thinking be established, before 
much progress can be made in group thinking. Group 
thinking is a codperative affair, consisting of individuals 
“thinking together.” It is in group thinking that the hope 
for the solution of our problems lies. It is to proper group 
thinking that democracy must look for the stimulus that 
will steadily but surely lead us to greater levels of achieve- 
ment and lift us to greater heights in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. It is to the nature and development of group 
thinking and its importance in modern democratic society 
that we shall give our attention in the following chapter. 
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Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Review the reasons given in Chapter I for adult education. 
Why are the elementary and secondary schools unable to give 
the training in clear thinking demanded of citizens in a demo- 
cratic society? 

2. Give illustrations of how the thinking in regard to ideals 
of citizenship and democracy developed in school is often over- 
come or ignored by the ideals, standards, and practices of adults 
in their home and community life. 

3. Do you agree with the statement that few people really 
think? When does a person think? 

4. What is an emotionalized attitude? Show how such atti- 
tudes affect thinking. 

5. Common usage ascribes about four different meanings to 
the word “think.” Explain these. (See Dewey or Mueller). 

6. Describe the process of scientific thinking in terms of the 
five steps outlined in the text. 

7. Differentiate between inductive and deductive thinking. 

8. Explain the steps in inductive thinking. 

g. What is meant by the double nature of thinking? Analyze 
the account of Trudeau’s experiment given in the text, pointing 
out this double nature of thinking. 

10. Enumerate the characteristics of good thinking, pointing 
out the significance of each as you go. 

11. Apply the steps in thinking to the account of how Dr. 
Reed attacked and solved the yellow fever problem. Also point 
out the double nature of thinking in the solution of this problem. 

12. How may habits of thinking be developed? Is it possi- 
ble to improve habits of thinking in adults? Explain. 

13. Show the importance of information in thinking. 

14. What part does memory play in good thinking? Can a 
person with a poor memory become a good thinker? 

15. What is meant by creative thinking? Can it be developed? 
Explain. 
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16. What part does native ability play in making the good 
thinker? Special ability in a given field? Training? 
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The Nature and Development of 
Group Thinking 


Definition and nature of group thinking. Group 
thinking is that orderly, codperative process whereby the 
individuals of a group pool their individual thinking in 
order to reach a desirable goal or a satisfactory solution to a 
group problem. The method of group thinking is that of 
discussion. It is by means of the ideas contributed by the 
members of the group that each becomes aware of the 
other’s thinking, and, through the exchange and interplay 
of these ideas, if properly carried on, progressive group 
thinking develops. Group thinking is serious, open-minded, 
orderly discussion, leading to some goal or conclusion. This 
goal may be either the determination of some definite 
course of action, or it may be the satisfaction of a desire 
to clarify individual thinking, or to organize and integrate 
old and new knowledge so as to be more readily understood 
and hence of greater value in the solution of future problems 
or future group thinking. Group thinking is not argument; 
neither is it mere conversation or aimless discussion. The 
talkfest cannot be dignified by calling it group thinking, 
for it usually starts with nothing of importance and ends 
with nothing accomplished. The debate, on the other hand, 
cannot be considered as group thinking, because neither 
side is receptive to the other’s ideas; in fact, is antagonistic 
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to them and bends every effort to refute or to discredit them. 
The whole tenor of the debate is opposition rather than co- 
Operation; prejudice rather than open-mindedness, and an- 
tagonism rather than receptivity to ideas advanced by “the 
other side” prevails. True group thinking, says Elliott,’ 
“is an alternative to the settling of important questions by 
appeal to authority or conflict in debate.” | 

Essential factors in group thinking. Ten character- 
istics of good individual thinking have been presented in 
the previous chapter, together with the steps that are usually 
followed in the process of reasoning through a problem. 
Since group thinking is dependent upon the contributions 
of individual members of the group, we should naturally 
expect to find many points of similarity between the method 
of group thinking and that of individual thinking. The 
most essential factors contributing to good group thinking 
may be thought of as follows: 

1. A definite problem, challenge, or objective, which the 
group considers worthwhile and worthy of its concerted 
attention and active consideration. This is the first essential 
of group activity, as it is also of individual activity. The 
group that assembles with a definite purpose or objective in 
mind usually accomplishes something toward that objective. 
On the contrary, the group that meets without having a 
definite problem set for itself usually accomplishes just as 
little as it planned. Recently a series of group meetings in 
the nature of forum discussions were being held in a cer- 
tain city for the purpose of creating sentiment in favor of 
school bonds. Here was a problem that the citizens of this 
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city recognized and accepted as being important and vital to 
them. Consequently little difficulty was experienced either 
in getting good attendance at the meetings or in securing 
active attention and enthusiastic participation in the discus- 
sion. | 

2. Competent leadership is necessary to keep group 
thinking coherent and on a progressively high plane. With- 
out good leadership, group thinking will accomplish little. 
The discussion will become haphazard, rambling, off-the- 
point and in general will not progress toward a natural and 
desirable goal. Such group meetings are bound to leave the 
feeling of “We are just where we started,” “Nothing has 
been accomplished,” “Time wasted,” “Never again,” and 
similar reactions, which signify that the group has gotten 
nowhere and is dissatisfied with the results. And all this 
because of lack of leadership. Each and all of us can recall 


- numerous experiences where groups, perhaps study groups 


or even classes, would meet with definite objectives in mind, 
only to lose track of the objective shortly after the meeting 
began and become side tracked by some interesting, though 
remote or unrelated, side issue. Then when the time for 
the discussion of the real issue was about over someone sud- 
denly “remembered” that this discussion was really beside 
the point. This because of incompetent leadership or leader- 
ship temporarily abdicated. In the ordinary affairs of life 
such cases are often of small moment, even trivial and fre- 
quently humorous; resulting in no great harm, since the 
question under consideration may not have been of tremen- 
dous significance anyway, or it may not have been pressing 
for immediate solution and consequently can wait until 


some future date. But there are times when lack of com- 
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petent leadership is pathetic and even tragic. Conferences, 
assemblies, and legislative bodies have been known to bungle 
their efforts, fail in their deliberations, disagree on policies, 
and finally accomplish nothing constructive if not actually 
having made the situation worse. | 

3. The leader in group thinking must lead, guide, and 
encourage the group thinking process, but he must not 
dominate it nor autocratically direct it. ‘To say that com- 
petent leadership is necessary in order for group thinking 
to be carried on properly does not mean that the leader 
must dominate the situation and direct it autocratically, 
according to his inclinations. While there may be times 
when the leader will need to take strong control of a situa- 
tion to prevent its skyrocketing off into what will surely lead 
to perilous results, yet such occasions will hardly arise where 
the members are trained in group thinking and where the 
leadership has been such as to encourage free group discus- 
sion. Of course, when a group is not accustomed to group 
thinking and has not been trained for it, there will obviously 
be considerable need for close guidance and direction by 
the leader. Take, for example, a group discussion on the 
question of whether to vote for school bonds. While the 
average member of such a group knows something about 
schools, taxes, bonds needed for education, and the like, and 
has rather definite feelings about these matters, he does not 
know enough about the matters of school standards, 
methods of teaching, space and equipment needed, to dis- 
cuss them intelligently in an open meeting. The matter of 
bonds and taxes may be more or less vague to him, also. 
That is, he does not have a well-balanced idea of what is 
considered a reasonable bonded indebtedness for his city, 
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or whether a city should bond itself for school purposes at 
all. While his taxes may be high—they usually are, no 
matter what the amount—his idea of proper taxes, as com- 
pared with services received at home and as compared with 
the cost of similar services rendered in other comparable 
localities, may be erroneous indeed. Therefore, when this 
average member of the group makes his contribution to 
group thinking on the subject of voting for or against school 
bonds, he is likely, because of his limited knowledge and 
experience, not to do himself or the cause justice. He may, 
because he has children in school, or because he believes in 
education, or because of some other less obvious reason, be 
so strongly set for school bonds that he can see but one rea- 
sonable thing to do and that is to vote for them. For him 
there are no two sides to the question. 

On the other hand, another average member, with no 
better factual background is opposed to bonds for schools. 
He has his own reasons; taxes are already too high; we do 
not need “palatial school buildings”; we can build as we 
go; too many “fads and frills” in education are costing too 
much; and so on and so forth. 

If this type of group is to get anywhere in its group 
thinking, it will require a leader who can direct the think- 
ing in such a way that the facts will be brought out in their 
true light, the points in favor of bonds will be clearly and 
fairly presented, and the matter of ability to pay, the wisdom 
of bonded indebtedness for schools, and the question of the 
wisdom of expansion in education, all will be given a fair 
and honest hearing. 

4. Information 1s necessary for group thinking. You say, 
“Obviously! Everybody knows that.” But dothey? Listen 
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to a group apparently bent on a serious discussion of a prob- 
lem. Take a child study group, for example. The members 
of the group discuss with all seriousness all the problems of 
their age-group, ranging from questions of diet and disease 
to those of measuring intelligence, the I.Q., genius, problems 
of learning, and XYZ grouping. Do they have the informa- 
tion necessary for intelligent group thinking on these prob- 
lems? Perhaps. Many of them are college graduates; some 
have taught school; some have taken a course or two in 
psychology; all have read at it. The one integrating char- 
acteristic that they all possess is that they are mothers and 
as such have the welfare of their children at heart. But 
are they successful in thinking through the really important 
problems of childhood? That is, is their group thinking 
based sufficiently on a knowledge background to lead to 
any but the most superficial conclusions? We are treading 
on dangerous ground! So we hasten to add that some child- 
study groups are known to be doing excellent group think- 
ing. They do authoritative reading, follow a study outline, 
have definite papers for discussion, have strong leaders 
to guide discussion, and avail themselves of special leaders 
as occasion arises. It may be that the latter type are in the 
majority and the former in the minority. We hope that this 
is the case. 

But, by way of consolation, perhaps, let it be said that 
the weakness of trying to carry on group thinking without 
an adequate factual or knowledge background is not the 
sole prerogative of either the unlettered or the female of the 
species, for one finds it also among groups composed of the 
stalwart intelligentsia and the big barons of business. By 
way of example, taking the last group first, we might men- 
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tion the concerted efforts made throughout this country by 
business groups to make specific recommendations for cur- 
tailments and retrenchments in public education wholly on 
their own initiative and without the cooperation or col- 
laboration of educators and educational organizations; 
indeed, they proceeded in direct opposition to the will, ex- 
perience, and technical information of these individuals and 
organizations. Does “Big Business” possess the knowledge 
for clear group thinking on so vital a matter to democracy 
as public education, to be able to reach sound conclusions 
in keeping with the democratic ideal? Again, all we can 
say is, perhaps. Many business men are college graduates; 
some, very few, may have taught school; none, it is safe to 
say, has ever read a book on professional education, its ob- 
jectives, organization, methods, and results. The two char- 
acteristics possessed by them all are that they do not need 
the public schools for their children and that public schools 
derive their financial support from taxation. The implica- 
tions here are obvious. 

One more illustration—we must not forget the stalwart 
intelligentsia! One of the pet hobbies of the intelligentsia, 
when gathered in groups or associations, is to “resolute.” 
Perhaps it is safer, and certainly it is much easier, to pass 
resolutions than it is to act. At least, we must give “Big 
Business” credit for acting and not merely “resoluting” abdut 
matters! We are not opposed to resolutions, nor are we 
opposed to action by any group, provided the group has done 
good group thinking, based upon adequate knowledge, 
about what it is undertaking to recommend or do. That is 
the democratic way of life, the one we are endeavoring to 
foster and maintain. 
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Now, it happens every now and again that when pro- 
fessional groups get together their attention is attracted to 
some phase or activity of another group, professional or lay, 
which has some relation, though perhaps very slight, to their 
group. Some one who is interested, who perhaps has an 
axe to grind, pushes the matter; and the first thing we 
know there is a live or even a heated discussion, a brilliant 
flow of language, perhaps a bit of oratory, and then—appro- 
priate resolutions! And all the while this was going on, the 
“other side” was not heard, was not even represented; and 
few knew what the other side really was or what it stood 
for. Yes, “Knowledge is power,” but we must first have 
the knowledge if we would do “powerful” group thinking. 

5. Group thinking must be creative and constructive, not 
haphazard and rambling. Creative discussion, as we shall 
see later, requires careful planning, good leadership, and 
observance and application of the principles of good indi- 
vidual thinking. The group that meets without having 
previously planned its procedure can hope for little creative 
discussion. On the other hand, the group that has a clearly 
formulated plan, with the problem or issue well outlined, 
specific matters to be thought through set forth, and the » 
information necessary for good thinking made available, 
has the stage set for creative group thinking. If the leader- 
ship of this group is competent, and if the group itself is 
competent to carry on group thinking—that is, is willing 
to abide by the rules of creative discussion—sound values 
should result. 

Now, when we speak of planning, we do not mean load- 
ing the dice in favor of a preconceived and fixed conclusion. 
If the democratic principle of self-determination is to be 
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preserved, and if the confidence of the group is to be de- 
veloped and held inviolate, we dare not stack the cards 
against them, naively believing, or deluding ourselves into 
the belief, that the group will not see through the sham, 
or that they will be satisfied with having been given a hear- 
ing. Planning in democratic group thinking does not mean 
bringing in “expert testimony” on one side only and “plant- 
ing” it among the audience in order that the “weight of 
evidence” may be clearly demonstrated to be in favor of the 
previously agreed upon conclusion. This is not democracy, 
this is a form of dictatorship. 

6. Group thinking requires that the confidence of the 
group be established. Whenever there is suspicion that “all 
is not well,’ we may look for restraint and caution on the 
part of those concerned. This is but a natural psychological 
reaction. Animals exhibit it as well as do human beings. 
The expert animal trainer or tamer recognizes the tremen- 
dous importance of gaining the confidence of an animal if 
he is to be successful in his art. He also knows that violation 
of confidence, once it is perpetrated, is fatal to future success- 
ful relations. The same principle is true with respect to 
human relations. The group which feels that something 
is being withheld; that bias and prejudice are unduly in- 
fluencing the course of group thinking; that effort is being 
made by the leader or by dominant individuals of the group 
to gain unfair advantage; that minority opinion is but pas- 
sively recognized; and that little effort is being made to 
receive and evaluate suggestions other than those considered 
“proper and right,’ will not enter whole-heartedly and en- 
thusiastically into group thinking, because that most essen- 
tial characteristic needed for true democratic deliberation— 
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confidence—is missing. In true democratic procedure, 
minority groups are accorded the same respectful attention 
and consideration as are majority groups. Majority groups 
are not always right, nor are minority groups always wrong. 
In fact, neither group frequently is entirely right nor en- 
tirely wrong. When proper confidence exists between these 
two groups, and with it the true spirit of group thinking, 
compromises embodying the best of both groups are often 
effected, and sometimes entirely new solutions emerge be- 
cause of the interaction of the thinking of the two groups. 

7. Group thinking must place emphasis on How to think 
rather than on wat to think. As has been repeatedly 
pointed out in this discussion, if group thinking is to be 
more than a mere formality for gaining group assent to 
previously drawn conclusions, then the emphasis in the 
group thinking process must be placed on how to carry on 
group deliberation so as to get the best pooling of opinion 
on a given question or problem, and not on what the group 
shall think because of this or that reason, precedent, 
authority, pressure group, or what not. 

Just as the individual needs guidance and direction in 
developing good thinking habits in order that he may learn 
how to think independently and aggressively, so the group 
needs training and direction which will help it to think inde- 
pendently and creatively as a group. In other words, the 
group, like the individual, must be trained to follow the 
rules of scientific thinking. Learning how to think is not 
an easy matter. It is much easier to accept and follow the 
thinking of others. But, unless we are sure that those whose 
thinking we follow are reliable and competent thinkers 
themselves, there is danger of being led astray. The very 
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essence of group thinking is the utilization of all the good 
thinking the group possesses. That group which has learned 
to think independently, to apply itself vigorously to its 
problems, and at the same time is willing to recognize the 
leadership and guidance of its most capable thinkers is the 
group from which creative thinking emerges. This is the 
group that has learned how to think and that will not be 
satished with being told waz to think. 

8. Group thinking involves an attitude of open-minded- 
ness, a willingness to give and take, and ability to weigh and 
consider. By an “open” mind we do not mean a mind 
devoid of thought or conviction, but one that, in spite of 
possible strong convictions, is willing to admit thoughts, 
ideas, and evidence not in agreement with those convictions. 
This does not necessarily imply that the open-minded person 
vacillates in his opinions and convictions as he admits new 
ideas into his thinking. The open-minded person may, after 
he has freely considered other ideas, be of a firmer convic- 
tion than before. Admitting new ideas need not alter pre- 
vious thinking, but it does give the good thinker the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has explored the whole field, 
leaving no “unknown” or “doubtful” area to tantalize his 
thoughts. 

It is usually the person who is uncertain about his be- 
liefs but holds those he does have dear, or the one who holds 
strong convictions based more or less on irrational or preju- 
dicial foundations, or the one who is tradition-bound who 
finds it hardest to be open-minded. He is already aware of 
the fact that his citadels are being attacked from within and 
hence has built up a strong internal barricade. ‘This is the 
person of closed mind. He will contribute little to group 
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thinking. He will probably be ready to give but not to take. 
It is the give and take of open-minded discussion that makes 
the democratic way of life work and workable. 

The first step toward open-mindedness is willingness to 
hear or listen to ideas new or foreign or contrary to our own 
way of thinking. It may take some time to cultivate this 
attitude, but cultivate it we must if we are to go further 
in this characteristic of group thinking. After having 
listened to opposing views, the next step is to discuss open- 
mindedly the various angles, seeking to bring reason to bear 
on them. Then, having brought the several viewpoints into 
the open, the third step, that of weighing and considering, 
emerges. Bacon’s advice to readers may well apply to the 
group thinking process. He said, “Read not to contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” If we 
substitute the word “think” for “read” in this quotation, we 
have the real purpose of group thinking. Any group that 
honestly and sincerely weighs and considers its issues in the 
light of open-minded discussion has learned the true mean- 
ing of democracy. 

9. In good group thinking the attitude of suspended 
judgment prevails. Hasty conclusions and snap judgments 
have no place in either individual or group thinking. Such 
actions and attitudes defeat the very purpose of the process. 
Just as some individuals are unable or unwilling to hold 
judgment in abeyance until sufficient evidence has been pre- 
sented to warrant a reasonable conclusion, so some groups 
cannot hold themselves to extended discussion and delibera- 
tion because they want “action”—quick action. Two types 
of individuals make up the “quick action” group. One con- 
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sists of those who either cannot or will not think, and who 
are anxious to get the “painful process over with”; the other 

consists of those who have found it politically convenient 
and expedient to “railroad” issues through. Both groups 
need training in true democratic group thinking. 

10. Group thinking requires evaluation and verification 
of proposed solutions or conclusions. ‘This is the final step 
in good thinking. In group thinking this step may, and 
often does, run through the whole discussion. When a 
possible solution is proposed, the normal thing is to discuss 
it with a view to evaluating and verifying it. Then a second 
possible solution is proposed, and the same action is taken 
on it; and so on, until all possible solutions are presented. 
Finally, there must be a re-evaluation of the most acceptable 
propositions, with the view to selecting one of them. It is 
possible, however, in discussion groups to leave the evalua- 
tion and verification step until the very last. In this case, 
the discussion produces the various possible solutions that 
can be offered with such explanations and descriptions as 
are necessary for understanding them. Then, with these 
before the group, the process of evaluation is undertaken. 
Judgment is suspended, of course, until such time when the 
evaluation has made a tentative conclusion possible. The 
process of verification is then undertaken before final judg- 
ment is made and the conclusion accepted. 

Advantages of group thinking over individual think- 
ing. The question might be asked, since group thinking is 
similar in process to individual thinking, why be concerned 
about group thinking at all? Why not let individuals do 
the thinking and report it to the group? A, number of 
advantages have been found for group thinking that do not 
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exist in individual thinking. Some of the more important 
of these will be discussed here. 

1. Group thinking utilizes the contributions of all. The 
complexity of modern civilization brings such a multiplicity 
of problems to bear on practically all of our human relation- 
ships that no one person is adequately equipped either by 
training or experience to offer the best solution to the prob- 
lems incident to these relationships. One person may be in 
position to do the best thinking on one phase of the prob- 
lem; another, on a different phase of it; a third, on still 
another phase; and so on. At the same time, none of these 
would, perhaps, be in position to reach a proper solution 
to the problem alone and unaided. 

Everyday examples of this type of group thinking are 
to be found in the meetings of boards of corporations, direc- 
tors of business, commercial, and civic enterprises, staff con- 
ferences in institutions, consultations of specialists in critical 
situations, and the like. Such groups recognize the value 
of “more heads than one” in dealing with the intricacies of 
the problems of modern civilization. 

2. Group thinking stimulates individual thinking. One 
of the outstanding values of group meetings of the discus- 
sion or forum type is that they start people thinking on 
a given subject. Often the members of the group possess 
sufficient general information and experience to do good 
thinking on social and economic problems concerning the 
group, but lack the stimulus which the group provides. The 
familiar remark, “Something ought to be done about it,” 
usually emanates from individuals who sense a serious prob- 
lem but lack the stimulus and support which the group 
gives in thinking the problem through to a conclusion. 
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The enthusiasm which a group usually generates in its © 
members has a desirable effect in starting the thinking 
machinery and keeping it in motion. Many individuals are 
particularly active thinkers when in a group, but when 
alone find it difficult to do constructive thinking. They need 
the stimulus of the group. Some men are at their best in 
conferences, committees, conventions, and executive sessions. 
The group stimulus draws out their best thinking power. 

3. Group thinking modifies and refines individual think- 
ing. ‘The best way for a person to clarify his own thinking 
is to present his point of view to another, and preferably to 
a group of others who are interested in the subject. This 
not only helps im to understand his own thoughts more 
clearly, but it is likely to influence his thinking so as to bring 
about changes and refinements in it. As was pointed out 
above, no one person has sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence to do the best thinking alone on most of the problems 
of our modern civilization. Some will be far ahead of 
others, to be sure, but even these can often refine their think- 
ing by listening to the contributions of others, even though 
the latter may be less capable individual thinkers. Their 
experiences may have been such as to put them in position 
to offer valuable suggestions or “leads,” which may produce 
desirable modifications or refinements in individual or group 
thinking. 

Let us take, for example, the discovery of the cause 
of that dread scourge of the cattle growers of the South 
and Southwest known as Texas fever.” When this baffling 
disease struck a herd it was but a matter of a short time until 


2De Kruif, Paul, Microbe Hunters, Chapter VII. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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the herd would be entirely wiped out. Government experts 
were set to work on the solution of this tremendously im- 
portant problem. Prolonged and careful laboratory re- 
searches on animals killed by the disease failed to give a 
clew to the solution of the problem. Meanwhile the farmers 
and cattle growers themselves had a theory about what 
caused the disease. They had a notion that an insect which 
they called a tick caused the disease. Most of the scientists 
laughed at the idea and pronounced it ridiculous. But Theo- 
bald Smith of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry at Wash- 
ington, who was assigned the job of finding the cause of 
Texas fever, was willing to admit some possible value in 
the experience and thinking of “those who were surely 
innocent of any fancy reasoning to corrupt their brains.” 
And so he listened to the farmers’ theory of ticks causing 
Texas fever. It modified and refined his own thinking on 
the subject. He followed this lead, and, in 1893, after four 
summers of careful and rigid investigation and experimen- 
tation, he “showed men an entirely new and fantastic way 
a disease may be carried—by an insect.” 

4. Group thinking makes available different points of 
view and more resources. One needs but to attend a com- 
mittee meeting, a forum, or an open hearing to appreciate 
the importance of this advantage of group thinking. Too 
often decisions reached privately, or with limited points of 
view, or with meager factual resources, are found to be 
short-sighted, unfair, narrow, poorly balanced, “half-baked,” 
and the like, which very obviously reflect the disadvantage 
of this type of thinking. As an illustration, we might cite 
a problem involving the re-zoning of a certain area in a 
given city, which was before the city council for ratification. 
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or rejection. The zoning commission had previously zoned 
certain areas for residential purposes and certain adjoining 
areas for light business purposes. A group that was inter- 
ested in extending the business area had presented their case 
to the council so earnestly and appealingly as to receive 
favorable consideration, and the proposed rezoning plan 
passed the first of two readings required for passage. When 
the citizens living in and around the area to be re-zoned 
discovered what was about to happen, they asked for and 
received a hearing before the council. At this hearing the 
council was given an entirely different point of view from 
that presented by the proponents of re-zoning, with the 
result that the proposed plan was rejected by the council 
on the second reading. 

The consultation of specialists in the case of critical ill- 
ness, or the commission of experts appointed to investigate 
a baffling problem, as, for example, the Yellow Fever Com- 
mission referred to in the preceding chapter, are illustrations 
of occasions on which group thinking makes available more 
resources, that is, expert knowledge and skill which may be 
brought to bear on the solution of a problem. 

5. Group thinking appeals to collective wisdom and co- 
operative action. The writer values highly the opportunity 
and the privilege that at one time was his to be a member 
of and to participate in the activities of that venerable insti- 
tution of democracy, the New England town meeting. 
Few people today know what this institution is, to say 
nothing of knowing how it operates. Here we still have 
democracy, pure and simple,—government of, by and for the 
people. The people actually get together themselves and 
settle their problems collectively and codperatively. They 
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do not elect others to represent them, they attend the meet- 
ings themselves. They still believe whole-heartedly in the 
advice of their wise old seer, Ben Franklin, who said, “I 
you would have a thing well done, do it yourself!” 

While it is true that our complex society makes it im- 
possible for us to attend personally to all matters of political, 
social, and economic concern, it nevertheless is true that, 
unless we do give more personal concern to these problems, 
our democratic way of life will slip away from us. Unless 
our representative principle becomes more truly representa- 
tive of the people, our democracy will be such in name only. 
Unless the rank and file of our people become more inter- 
ested and take a more active part in our democracy and 
make collective wisdom and cooperative action a part of 
their philosophy of life and actually put it into practice, 
they will soon find that their democracy has turned into 
bureaucracy or dictatorship. The principle of representative 
government, whether local, state, or national, requires more 
than merely electing representatives. It requires an intelli- 
gent understanding of the problems that our representatives 
are asked to solve for us so that we may give them that 
guidance and support needed for intelligent action. Fur- 
thermore, the principle of representative democracy implies 
that such representatives be elected as are willing and com- 
petent to carry out the codperative thinking of their con- 
stituents. Some wag has pithily expressed our indifference 
and lack of interest in representative democracy by saying 
that “We elect fools to represent us, and they do represent 
us.” The reflection, of course, is on us and not on our 
representatives. This state of affairs will continue until we, 
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as a people, take it upon ourselves to practice good, sound 
group thinking on the problems of our democracy. 

6. Group thinking 1s superior to individual thinking 
when the members of the group are of equal or similar 
ability. The truth of this proposition is more or less obvious, 
both from what has been said previously and from what 
might be considered a simple matter of mathematics. The 
contributions to thinking made in a group discussion where 
various angles of approach to a solution are used will far 
overshadow the individual contribution of any of the mem- 
bers, provided, of course, that the conditions stated in the 
proposition are true. It would be obviously unfair to com- 
pare mediocre group thinking with superior individual 
thinking and expect the former to excel or even equal the 
latter. 

Disadvantages of group over individual thinking. 
Let us now consider some of the disadvantages of group over 
individual thinking. 

1. Good individual thinking is superior to poor group 
thinking. It is unquestionably true that in solving difficult 
problems the superior thinker will get far better results 
than the group when the latter is made up of members, no 
one of whom approaches the ability of the individual 
thinker. Certainly many problems are of such a compli- 
cated and technical nature that it would be sheer foolishness 
even to attempt a group solution of them. In our discussion 
of group thinking in this book we are concerned largely 
with those problems of democratic life which can be intelli- 
gently discussed and understood by the average intelligent 
person. These questions are not usually of such a nature as 
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to require so much superior thinking ability as good average 
ability properly trained and directed. 

2. The combined ignorance of a group will not produce 
truth, no matter how earnest the group thinking may be. 
Ignorance, no matter how much of it may be brought to- 
gether, never has and never will produce truth nor solve a 
problem. The only way to make good group thinkers out 
of ignorant people is to educate them first and then train 
them in the methods of good thinking. Ignorance does not 
necessarily mean lack of intelligence. Many an ignorant 
person possesses, plenty of good native intelligence or think- 
ing abiltiy. All he needs is the information to enable him to 
do good thinking. Then, again, ignorance is a relative term. 
We are all ignorant in many fields. If we have good sense, 
we will not attempt to contribute to group thinking in fields 
in which we are ignorant, but will rather listen to others, 
with the hope of removing our ignorance. 

3. Mediocre group thinking wastes time and is a hin- 
drance to progress in thinking. ‘This disadvantage is to be 
readily admitted. The group which is not prepared for more 
than mediocre group thinking should not be called upon to 
do any. What such a group needs is instruction, and this 
must be given, not by discussion methods, but by authorita- 
tive methods, such as the lecture, directed reading, and the 
like. 

4. Not all group discussion 1s creative group thinking. 
Unfortunately this is true. It is so easy to get a group to 
talking and yet so difficult to keep the discussion on a 
creative thought level. This is a problem that every group 
leader must face. This will be discussed in the next chapter. 

5. Not all groups will co6perate in group thinking. This, 
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again, will be largely, though not entirely, a matter to be 
handled by the group leader. Lack of cooperative group 
thinking may be due to a number of factors, chief among 
which will be those discussed under open-mindedness as an 
essential to group thinking. Where open lack of codpera- 
tion persists, in spite of efforts on the part of the leader to 
‘overcome it, very little constructive group thinking is 
possible. 

It may be that lack of cooperation is due to the fact that 
group confidence has not been established. As was ex- 
pressed earlier in this chapter, where confidence is lacking, 
free and open discussion is impossible. Whatever the cause 
of the lack of codperation, every effort should be made to 
establish it before an attempt is made to proceed with group 
thinking. If this cannot be gained, group thinking is im- 
possible. 

Limits within which democratic participation oper- 
ates. Elliott * has pointed out three main types of limita- 
tions to the group thinking process. They are as follows: 

1. Even though the group may, through the democratic 
process of group thinking, arrive at policies and decisions, 
these must be carried out, if at all, by individuals and not by 
the group. Obviously, responsibility for carrying out policies 
must be centered in a small group of individuals. To scatter 
this responsibility throughout the entire group would lead 
to nothing but chaos. It is well known that “everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.” All democratic institutions, 
including our national government, operate on the principle 
of centering responsibility. Authority and responsibility for 
carrying out the will of the people must be definitely cen- 


3 Elliott, op. cit., p. 20. 
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tered in a person or small group of persons if democracy is to 
function efficiently. Furthermore, once decisions are reached 
and policies and actions determined, and the responsibility 
for carrying them out is designated, there should be no inter- 
ference by the group in the execution. Elliott * says, “It 
must never be supposed that the democratic process means a 
continued tinkering with machinery during the process of 
execution.” 

If the decision or policy as first agreed on is found to 
need revision after a period of practice, the democratic 
process of group thinking may then be resorted to again in 
an effort to bring about the change desired. This is not in 
the nature of “tinkering with the machinery,” for this does 
not actually involve interrupting the execution of the de- 
‘cision or policy first agreed upon and will not affect it until 
a revision is agreed upon by the group. 

2. In times of crises, democratic participation 1s imprac- 
ticable. Our forefathers recognized the fact that under cer- 
tain circumstances and in respect to certain rights, duties, 
and powers, democratic participation needed a system of 
checks and balances if democracy were to become a workable 
system at all, and so they drew up the constitution, which 
specified certain rights, duties, and powers that were to 
constitute the working basis of democracy. 

Furthermore, this same constitution made provision 
whereby the people, through the same democratic procedure 
granted them by the constitution, could change or amend 
the constitution itself when, if, and how they saw fit to do so. 

Thus, while it is true that in crises democratic partici- 
pation is impracticable, it is also true that in normal times 

4 Ibid. 
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it is impracticable in respect to some things—the coining of 
money, for example. 

The fact that group thinking must operate within limits 
or be suspended occasionally, particularly during crises, 1s 
hardly an argument for giving up the practice altogether. 

Then, again, as Elliott points out, crises do not usually 
“Just happen.” Most of them have antecedents usually in 
the form of our own previous failure in foresight. Our fail- 
ure in properly thinking through the problems that have 
potential crises in them and so handling them as to avoid 
catastrophes should not be used as a justification for auto- 
cratic control as a permanent method, even though tem- 
porarily expedient. Our obligation is to reduce the number 
of critical situations so that democratic participation need 
not be suspended. 

3. Democratic participation, that 1s, group thinking, is 
limited in that some issues are not discussable. This does 
not mean that some issues cannot be discussed in group 
meetings, but rather that their nature is such that no agree- 
ment could be reached and no good would result if they 
were discussed. As an example, we may take the illustra- 
tion given by Elliott. In a certain denominational college 
the question arises of holding dances in the college. The 
question could be put before the students for discussion; 
but, as a matter of fact, the authorities have no idea of per- 
mitting dances, because the college would lose a heavy en- 
dowment if dancing were allowed. Now, we may ask, shall 
the question be thrown open for discussion, when the only 
decision possible under the circumstances is a decision 
against dancing; or shall the authorities frankly face the 
issue and tell the students that the matter is not discussable? 
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Obviously, here is a type of situation where perfect frank- 
ness should be the rule. Rather than have the question dis- 
cussed by the students and college authorities, with the 
decision already determined in the minds of the authorities, 
the situation should be faced frankly and courageously and 
be settled authoritatively. It would be manifestly unfair 
and unjust to lead the students to believe that they were 
settling a question when as a matter of fact their choice in 
the matter was dominated by the college authorities. 

As was stated before, there are times when decisions can- 
not be left to the group. Some groups are not ready, either 
by preparation or maturity, to exercise democratic procedure. 
Children in the home and in the school cannot be permitted 
to rule themselves. They are not ready to do so entirely. 
They can and should be allowed participation to the extent 
that they are able to exercise it properly. As they become 
more experienced, more and larger areas open in which 
democratic participation can be extended to them. Non- 
discussable questicns will arise at times, but, as Elliott says, 
“The democratic principle is not affected provided there is 
complete and decisive frankness under such conditions.” 

In the next chapter we shall consider more specifically 
the technique for carrying on creative group discussion. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. What is group thinking? Differentiate between group 
thinking and individual thinking. 

2. Compare the technique of group thinking with that of 
individual thinking. 

3. Discuss the place of the leader in the group thinking 


process. 
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4. What is the place of information in group thinking? How 
may it be supplied? 

5. What can the leader of group discussion do to create 
confidence in the members of the group? 

6. Do you agree that group thinking should emphasize how 
to think, rather than what to think? 

7. What is the “course-of-action” type of group thinking? 

8. How can open-mindedness and the attitude of suspended 
judgment be developed in a group? 

g. Comment on each of the advantages of group thinking 
over individual thinking given in the text. 

10. In what respects is individual thinking superior to group 
thinking? 

11. Should group discussion always lead to a conclusion, 
decision, or settlement of differences? Explain. 

12, Under what conditions are authoritative methods of solv- 
ing problems preferable to group discussion? 

13. Prepare an oral report on “Leading Adults to Think Out 
Loud.” 

14. What safeguards to democracy are inherent in the prin- 
ciples of group thinking? 

15. Describe a meeting, involving group thinking, in which 
you participated. Which of the principles discussed in this 
chapter were observed in the group meeting? Which could 
have been, but were not? 
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CHAPTER VII 
Creative Discussion 


What is creative discussion? In the preceding chapter, 
the nature and general method of the group-thinking 
process was explained. Let us now consider more fully the 
process by which group thinking is carried on. “Discus- 
sion,” says Sheffield,’ “is’ coming to be recognized as a 
special art of dialogue that expresses the group-thinking of 
persons in conference.” He further characterizes creative 
discussion as “coOperative education,” and as “a method of 
Winnowing wisdom from experience.” It is not ordinary 
conversation, nor mere question-firing around a speech. “It 
is face-to-face experience of an all-participant group.” 

The object of creative discussion is to create a common 
idea, to thresh out different aspects of an issue, to adjust con- 
flicting interests, or to determine a course of action. Creative 
discussion is the democratic method of arriving at a common 
idea, a group decision or conclusion. Since, as Miss Follett * 
points out, the essence of democracy is creating, so democ- 
racy depends upon the creative powers of every man. 
Democracy expresses itself through group organization, and 
it is here that the true man is found. It releases his poten- 
tialities, permits him to discover his true nature, and gains 


1 Sheffield, A. D., Creative Discussion, p. 5. Association Press, 1933. 
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his true freedom. Creative group discussion creates men as 
well as ideas. 

Essentials for creative group discussion. 

1. The first essential for good group discussion is that 
there be a situation or problem that vitally affects the inter- 
ests of the group. Vital discussion does not take place 
merely on general principles, nor can it be drawn out of 
thin air. There must be a situation involving difference of 
opinion sufficient to create earnest concern on the part of 
the group; or, if the situation does not involve conflict of 
opinion, it must involve elements which vitally affect the 
interests of the members of the group in one way or another. 
For example, a group of business men may decide to meet 
to discuss, with the hope of solving, a particular problem in 
their business. The problem might involve conflict of opin- 
ion as to policies and practices; or it might be merely a 
problem of improving certain business conditions, not in- 
volving conflict of opinion. This would involve a desire to 
learn from the experiences of each other and to pool their 
experiences in order that they might establish some stand- 
ard, correct some unsatisfactory condition, agree upon some 
course of action, or the like. 

2. Creative discussion requires that each individual do his 
part. Each individual must contribute his share to the dis- 
cussion. He must be willing to work with others. He must 
assume the attitude of give-and-take. He must have an 
earnest desire to find a solution to the problem, or to see that 
something new is actually created. He must not subordi- 
nate himself, but rather he must affirm himself positively 
and give full value to the meeting. His attitude should not 
be that of compromise, nor must it be that of forcing his 
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ideas upon others. The forceful, positive talker who gives 
an air of finality to what he says is an undesirable member 
of a discussion group, as is also the individual who seeks to 
be brilliant and tries to score on other members of the group 
rather than to seek agreement or synthesize thought into a 
composite idea. 

The member of a discussion group who takes the attitude 
that others can do this better than he, and who assumes a 
passive role or merely a “yes” attitude, has a misconception 
of the group thinking process, and the part that each mem- 
ber is expected to play in it. Not until every member has 
taken a part in the group thinking process, that is, has given 
the others the benefit of his contribution, is the group idea 
complete. 

3. All viewpoints must be given respectful hearing and 
earnest consideration. ‘The group idea is more than the 
“majority” idea. It is a synthetic, composite, or integrated 
idea, created by the intermingling, interpretation, and syn- 
thesis of all individual ideas. It is not an adding together 
of all individual ideas, because ideas cannot be added to- 
gether to produce one big idea, as one would add brick upon 
brick to make a wall. Rather, the process of forming a 
group idea is, as Miss Follett * suggests, similar to playing a 
game of tennis. A serves the ball to B. B’s return is influ- 
enced as much by the way A served the ball as by his own 
method of returning a served ball. In sending the ball back, 
A is influenced by his way of returning a ball, plus the way 
B played it, plus his own original serve. So the final out- 
come is dependent upon a series of actions and reactions that 
are intricately bound together. 


Sihid., .p. 158. 
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Similarly, in the solution of a problem, A expresses an 
idea which causes a thought to arise in B’s mind. This 
thought is neither B’s nor A’s entirely, but a mingling of the 
two. A’s original idea is then changed, as the result of B’s 
thought, into a still different idea. Meanwhile, C, who has 
been listening to the discussion, contributes his idea. This 
in turn reacts on the thinking of both A and B; and so the 
process goes on, as other persons enter the discussion, until 
the problem is finally solved by reaching a satisfactory group 
decision. 

The advantage of this kind of group thinking over “solo” 
thinking is that a variety of ideas are brought out and the 
range of thinking is greatly extended. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for the group to follow out promising leads that are 
contributed by any of them. Furthermore, the group proc- 
ess makes it possible to point out difficulties and undesirable 
consequences to individual ideas that at first might seem 
quite plausible. On the other hand, it might take up sug- 
gestions that at first seem unprofitable or but remotely re- 
lated to the problem and, by discussion, develop them into 
fruitful solutions. 

Obviously, the process of arriving at a true group decision 
requires a willingness on the part of all members of the 
group to harmonize the different and the differing ideas 
presented. This view is still too new to be accepted by many 
groups. The popular idea is still that of majority vote; and 
that majorities and minorities must remain irreconcilable. 
This type of group decision, Sheffield says,* is like the deci- 
sion of a group playing football. “One man hugs fast his 


4 Sheffield, A. D., Joining in Public Discussion, Introduction, p. x. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1922. 
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smooth, round, impenetrable idea, gets a majority to put the 
momentum of their wills behind it and drives it to a score 
over the prostrate wills of the minority.” 

4. Creative discussion requires a cooperative spirit. Those 
imbued with the true spirit of creative discussion realize that 
if the greatest effectiveness is to result from group decisions, 
they must be arrived at, not by one group defeating another, 
but by reaching a conclusion that embodies the best con- 
tributions of all groups. To be beaten, as a minority group, 
leaves that group in no emotional state to abide whole- 
heartedly by the decision. They simply abide the time when 
they will have their “innings.” This is not the spirit of 
scientific discussion. The interests of all groups should be 
conserved, and their fears should be given proper considera- 
tion. 

Dean Emeritus J. E. Russell of Columbia University, in 
discussing some problems of college administration some 
years ago, remarked that the factor he considered most im- 
portant in successfully administering a college is that of 
avoiding hasty faculty action on controversial issues. His 
idea was that it is often far better to delay the vote on an 
issue, even with a clear majority favoring it, and despite the 
fact that immediate progress will be delayed, until such time 
when minority groups can either be won over or such ad- 
justments can be made as will be agreed to and supported 
by the contending groups. By this method, greater progress 
is made in the long run. 

“The unifying of opposites is the eternal process,” says 
Miss Follett. She suggests further that we must not look 
upon group discussion as a prize show aimed at calling out 
the best each can produce and then awarding the prize 
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(vote) to the best of all these individual opinions. Neither 
must we award the prize hastily to majority groups. Often 
it is best to postpone votes, carry on investigations, hold 
further deliberations, and, through the codperative spirit in 
group thinking, arrive at adjustments that lead, not to a 
compromise, but to a real consensus or integration of ideas. 
The spirit of codperation in discussion is, “Give your differ- 
ence, welcome my difference, unify all difference in the 
larger whole.” 


How to Organize and Conduct Discussion Groups 


Need for planning. Discussion that is to get somewhere 
needs to be carefully planned and skillfully directed. The 
group called together to “discuss” a problem without some 
preliminary planning can hardly be expected to do much 
creative discussing. Some clear thinking and planning 
needs to be done on a number of points before the group 
meets for discussion. Among these are the following: the 
specific problem to be discussed; the issues involved; the 
questions to be raised; the composition and preparation of 
the participating group; the place of meeting; providing 
competent leadership; ways and means for facilitating dis- 
cussion; providing needed information; and guarding 
against danger points that might prove disastrous to the 
conference. Let us now consider these points briefly. 

Selecting and outlining the problem for discussion. 
The problem to be selected for group discussion must be one 
that touches the interest of the group. It must involve an 
issue or issues that vitally affect the lives of those present. 
When, and only when, a problem possesses live-ness or 
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vitality will it elicit discussion and reaction from the mem- 
bers of the group. In creative group discussion everyone 
contributes his experience, raises questions, and in every way 
does his best to help bring about a group solution to the 
problem. 

In order that there may be some hope for a satisfactory 
solution to a problem by the group discussion method, five 
points are necessary in preliminary planning: 

1. The problem must be clearly stated, indicating the 
precise nature of the issue involved. 

2. The problem should be analyzed to discover the likely 
trends the discussion will follow. 

3. The problem should be thought through with a view 
to discovering what mind-sets, opinions, and attitudes are 
likely to appear. 

4. The matter of possible confusion, lack of information, 
and presence of misinformation about the problem should 
be considered. 

5. Based upon the above information, an outline should 
be prepared which may be used as a basis for directing the 
course of discussion and thinking. 

Illustrations of selecting and outlining a problem for 
guidance in group discussion. If the outline is to be of 
greatest value as a guide to group discussion it must embody 
as many of the above points as apply to the particular prob- 
lem, but at the same time it must possess sufficient flexibility 
to take care of legitimate deviations that appear in the dis- 
cussion. The outline must not attempt to make a “cut-and- 
dried” procedure of the conference. It must not attempt to 
prescribe the course of thinking; it should suggest and guide. 
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The following illustrations are offered as good exam- 


ples of outlining a problem for guidance in group discussion. 


WwW N A 


10. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROMOTION STANDARDS ® 


By what method should promotion standards be determined? 
What is meant by “promotion”? 


. What are “standards”? 
. To what extent can it be said that Michigan schools have “pro- 


motion standards’? 


. Are promotion standards necessary? 
. What is the relationship between promotion standards and pupil 


progress? pupil growth? pupil failure? Is periodical promotion 
consistent with the physiology and psychology of growth? 


. What is the relationship between promotion standards and such 


provisions for adjustment to individual differences as ability 
grouping, individualized instruction, differentiated assignments, 
etc.? Ought standards to be variable? 


. Ought promotion standards to be set as part of the construction 


of the curriculum? 


. If promotion standards were made definite, how would “report 


cards” need to be changed? 


. What general plan for extensive study of this problem would 


be most suitable to your own situation? Which best ideally? 

a. Survey practices in other localities. 

b. Appoint a committee to study the problem and report recom- 
mendations. 

c. Invite specialists to suggest best practices. 

d. Study mental hygiene of success and failure within the child 
and evolve new techniques in accord with the findings. 

Is it better to speak of “promotion” or of “reclassification” ? 


5 Vreeland, Wendell, The Small-Group Conference Plan, p. 27. Detroit, 
Michigan Education Association, Program Help No. 4, 1933. (Mimeographed.) 
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HOW ARE WE TO FORM THE RIGHT SORT OF PUBLIC 
OPINION ON DISARMAMENT? ° 


1. In what ways are we being impelled to take positions on disarma- 
ment? 

a. The costs of armament in a period of depression. 

b. Propaganda of various organizations. 

c. Pronouncements from governmental sources. 

d. Declarations of leaders of opinion in other countries. 

e. The Disarmament Conference. 

2. In what ways do the current influences on public opinion make 
sound thinking on disarmament difficult? 

a. Prejudiced appeals. 

b. Popular attitudes and assumptions as expressed in journals, 
radio talks, etc. 

3. How can armament planning be put on the kind of scientific 
basis that is now being sought for economic planning? 

a. What sort of analysis of the problem will help public thinking? 
(That is, an analysis which views armament as one of the 
“sanctions” for enforcing decisions between nations—to be con- 
sidered along with other factors: the occasions of strife, and the 
agencies of adjudication.) 

b. How can we start this kind of objective approach in our own 
contacts with public thinking? 


Organizing the group. For real creative discussion the 
size of the group should range from a minimum of six to a 
maximum of twenty members. The optimum size is usually 
considered to be around ten or twelve. When the number 
of members gets beyond twenty, the conference technique, 
which is the method of creative discussion, must be aban- 
doned for other methods more definitely designed for large 
group meetings. Such methods will be discussed elsewhere 
in this book. By organizing the group is meant the selection 


68 Sheffield, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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of members, informing them of the nature of the confer- 
ence, impressing its importance upon them, getting them 
ready to participate fully, providing them with an outline of 
the problem to be discussed, and giving attention to such 
other details as will promote and facilitate active and worth- 
while discussion. 

If there is a choice in the selection of the members who 
are to make up the discussion group, as there often is in the 
appointment of committee members, board members, dele- 
gates to conferences, conventions, and the like, personal 
qualifications and characteristics, as well as other group 
afhliations, should be taken into consideration in making 
the selection. The first qualification should be that of abil- 
ity to participate actively in discussion; without it, they will 
make little contribution to the solution of the problem. But, 
in addition to this ability to participate in group discussion, 
the good conference members must possess the social or 
group point of view. Besides possessing the characteristic 
of “give,” they must also be able to “take.” The individual 
who sees only his own point of view, who is not open to 
conviction, and who does not welcome other viewpoints and 
invite honest criticism of his own viewpoint, is poor mate- 
rial for a creative discussion group. It is important in the 
selection of members for discussion groups, or important 
committees which honestly hope to accomplish something, 
that attention be given to securing representation from all 
important community groups. By securing such broad 
representation all important group viewpoints will appear 
in the discussion and will receive consideration. Further- 
more, such wide representation makes it possible to carry 
information to the public more readily and also more easily 
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to create desirable public sentiment in favor of the actions 
recommended by the group. 

After having decided upon the personnel of the group, 
the next step is to impress the importance of the conference 
on them and the necessity of coming adequately prepared to 
discuss the problem. The members of a conference will 
usually do as much or as little as they feel the leader expects 
of them. One method of securing advanced thinking and 
participation in the discussion is to give each member an 
outline of the points to be discussed far enough in advance 
to enable him to prepare for the discussion. 

Another method is to ask certain members to be specially 
prepared on certain aspects of the problem and to assume 
responsibility for the discussion of those phases. Some might 
be asked to do some advance reading on the subject and be 
prepared to give the group the information gathered. 

Still another method might be to appoint a steering com- 
mittee from the group, whose responsibility would be to 
see that the problem is clearly presented to the group; that 
the discussion is properly directed to the important phases 
of the problem; and that group thinking is focused in the 
direction of possible solutions. Here a suggestion from 
Hunt’ may prove valuable to group leaders. Items on 
which agreement. can be reached readily should be placed 
early on the program, since harmony in the beginning helps 
to unify feeling and give the feeling of getting somewhere, 
which will go far in creating the proper spirit in discussing 
and solving controversial matters. The latter should be 
placed near the middle of the program. The end should 


7 Hunt, Edward E., Conferences, Committees, Conventions, and How to Run 
Them, p. 14. New York: Harper and Bros., 1925. 
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not be too controversial so that the conference will not end 
in conflict. 

Finally, it may be necessary to prepare the members for 
actual participation in the conference. That is to say, it may 
be necessary to remind them of the cardinal qualities of the 
good conferee or committeeman, namely, speak briefly and 
to the point; be a good listener; be courteous and expect 
nothing less in return; express disagreement in a definite 
manner; and be ready to change your views when you are 
convinced that you should. 

Not all groups, of course, will be composed of picked 
individuals. Many groups will be in existence already, and 
problems may be brought before them for discussion. In 
general, the preliminary planning for such groups will be 
the same as outlined above, but the actual handling of the 
discussion and arriving at the final outcome may or may not 
require more skill, tact, and ferce on the part of the leader 
than in the case of the newly selected group, depending 
upon the nature, composition, and established discussion 
habits of the old group. 

Bowman ® suggests that when an old group has fallen 
into bad discussion habits, that is, habits of arguing, gossip- 
ing, getting off the subject, and the like, these habits may be 
changed by (1) firm handling by the leader; (2) breaking 
up the old group; or (3) bringing in new members. Train- 
ing in the rules of creative discussion and efficient leader- 
ship are most essential factors in the successful conference. 

The place of meeting. The place of meeting and its 
physical surroundings will have much to do with the success 


8 Bowman, LeRoy C., How To Lead Discussion, p. 13. New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1934. 
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of discussion groups. It should be noted here that the term, 
“circle,” as applied to groups meeting for study and discus- 
sion, such as “Reading Circles,” “Bible Circles,” and the like, 
has a real meaning in fact, namely, that the groups gather 
in the form of a circle, where each can see the others and 
can converse face to face with them. This is a most desir- 
able arrangement for small-group discussion. Perhaps the 
most desirable condition for discussion is for the small group 
to sit around a table. This is the usual method used by 
committees and boards which meet regularly. 

The room should be ample in size for the group using it. 
That is, it should be large enough to permit an informal 
arrangement of tables and chairs, without crowding. There 
is little “discussion atmosphere” in the stiff, formal, row-on- 
row arrangement of chairs found in the average classroom. 
One finds little stimulus to discussion in addressing his re- 
marks to the backs of the heads of his listeners. Then, too, 
the formal schoolroom arrangement of chairs gives too 
much the feeling of schoolroom restraint and formal class 
procedure. What we want in discussion groups is freedom 
from restraint and informality of procedure. To get this, 
the chairs should be comfortable, the surroundings should 
be agreeable, and the members should be made to feel free 
and at ease. Distractions of noise and light should be elimi- 
nated. An open fire may add to the desired atmosphere. 
Appropriate illustrative materials hung on the walls are 
desirable. Under appropriate conditions, the members may 
be permitted to smoke. A table and a blackboard should 
always be part of the physical conditions of the conference 
room. ‘The table should be large enough to permit the 
leader to lay out his materials so that he can get at them 
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easily when needed. The blackboard is indispensable for 
presenting materials before the group and for focusing at- 
tention on the problems under discussion. 

When a small room is not available, a corner of a larger 
room should be selected that meets most of the requirements 
set forth above, and, by an informal arrangement of tables 
and chairs, it can be made to answer the “atmosphere” re- 
quirements for creative discussion quite satisfactorily. The 
circular arrangement of chairs should be considered as being 
most essential in creating the right discussion or conference 
spirit. 

The leader of the discussion group. The key to the 
discussion or conference method is, without question, the 
leader. Upon him rests the responsibility for planning the 
group meeting, outlining the procedure to be followed in 
discussion, selecting and organizing the group, arranging 
the proper place conditions, stimulating and directing dis- 
cussion, providing information or seeing that it is provided, 
steering the discussion through or around danger points, 
and, finally, bringing the group to a conclusion that repre- 
sents a true group decision. To do all this successfully, 
obviously, requires no small amount of those personal quali- 
ties which go to make up leadership ability, as well as the 
possession of considerable skill and training in the art of 
leading group discussion and in handling human beings. 

In order that adequate recognition may be given to the 
importance of the leader in discussion groups and that the 
technique of conference leadership may receive the attention 
it deserves in a book of this nature, we shall devote a sepa- 
rate chapter to this important factor in creative group dis- 
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cussion and shall postpone further discussion of it until the 
next chapter. 

Facilitating discussion and getting well distributed 
participation. Unless the group is one that is meeting regu- 
larly and is accustomed to good discussion procedure, there 
will be certain points that must be considered in order that 
discussion will keep moving and that all will participate. 
In the first place, it will be necessary when a new group gets 
together in a group conference to get the members ac- 
quainted with one another. The leader should try to get 
them to feel as much at home as possible. He should 
encourage them to talk, joke, and mingle with each other in 
order to break down that initial reserve and aloofness that 
strangers have when they first meet. 

Second, the new group will be curious as to what it is all 
about and how the meeting will be carried on. This natural 
curiosity should be satisfied as soon as possible. If the pur- 
pose of the meeting has not been made known beforehand, 
the leader should make it known as soon as the members 
have assembled. If he has prepared a mimeographed out- 
line, it is well to distribute it as the members assemble so 
that they may glance over the outline and get some familiar- 
ity with it before the discussion starts. 

Third, the group should understand that the discussion 
will be absolutely informal; that is, that there will be no set 
speeches; that anyone speaks when he has something to 
contribute; and that he does not “address the chair.” In- 
dividuals not accustomed to this type of informality will 
need to be “re-educated” so that they will not get the idea 
that informal discussion has no purpose to it. 

Fourth, discussion, once started, shculd be kept going, 
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with the leader dropping into the background. He will 
direct discussion and ask questions, but the responsibility for 
carrying on rests with the group. Different points of view 
will be brought out by appropriate questions and by sug- 
gestions from other members, as well as from the leader. 
Every member must be encouraged to participate. Reticent 
members must be drawn out, while those of loquacious bent 
must be tactfully curbed. 

Fifth, the progress of group discussion should be in- 
dicated from time to time in the form of a summary or 
summaries. Sometimes there is a feeling on the part of a 
group that they are not getting anywhere. This usually is 
due to the failure to keep before the group the progress that 
has been made. The use of the blackboard in showing 
points made and how they were settled, and the use of sum- 
mary talks by the leader, showing what has been accom- 
plished thus far, will keep discussion progressing, and it will 
allay the feeling that nothing is being accomplished. 

Providing needed information. While the conference 
method is essentially a method of “pooling” group experi- 
ence in an attempt to solve a difficulty, yet there will be 
times when particular information needed to carry on the 
discussion will not be known by the members of the group. 
Obviously, when needed facts are missing, creative discus- 
sion is blocked. The only sensible thing to do when this 
situation occurs in a meeting is to adjourn until a later date, 
when the facts may be brought in. 

In planning for group discussion, the leader should, inso- 
far as he possibly can, provide in advance for making neces- 
sary facts and information available at the meeting. There 
are a number of ways in which he may do this. 
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The first is, as was suggested before, to ask certain mem- 
bers of the group to read up on various aspects of the prob- 
lem and to give the group that information when the 
appropriate time in the discussion is reached. Where the 
members of the group are sufficiently interested in the solu- 
tion of their problem, they will not only be willing but eager 
to do the necessary reading to help them reach the best possi- 
ble solution. 

A second method of providing information for a group 
is to bring in a person who knows and have him lecture to 
the group. This method is commonly used and has its 
strong points. Its value depends largely on the ability of the 
speaker to give the exact information needed and to give it 
in a manner that can be understood by the group. Another 
value in having a lecturer is that the group may ask ques- 
tions of him. Points not made clear or information not 
given in the lecture may be discussed after the lecture, and 
specific applications to the problem in hand may be made. 

A third method of supplying information bearing on the 
solution of the problem under discussion is to invite an out- 
side authority to sit in on the discussion. He does not come 
to make a speech or give a lecture, but merely listens to, the 
discussion and answers questions as they are asked of him 
and gives information as and when it is needed. 

The big point to bear in mind in connection with in- 
formation in creative discussion is not which method of 
securing it is the best, for all of them are good on occasion, 
but rather that accurate information is absolutely essential 
to creative discussion and, therefore, must be available at the 
time discussion takes place. The good group leader sees to 
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it that his group is adequately fortified with a background 
of information upon which to do creative group thinking. 

Guarding against danger points. It is only natural that 
there should be certain dangers involved in a method which 
aims to utilize the opinions and contributions of all the 
members of a group in arriving at solutions to problems 
that vitally affect their interests. But, since the very purpose 
of creative discussion is to use codperative group thinking in 
solving group problems, it is necessary that we face the difh- 
culties squarely and attempt to eliminate or avoid them 
where possible, and, if it is not possible, to develop such 
techniques for handling them as will keep them from inter- 
fering seriously with the democratic process of group 
thinking. . 

The problem of guarding against the dangers that lurk 
in group discussions falls largely upon the group leader; 
hence a discussion of guarding against danger points be- 
longs logically in the chapter dealing with the leader of 
discussion groups. In order not to prolong discussion of the 
present chapter unduly, and also to avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition of discussion, we shall merely list the most outstanding 
danger points at this time and refer the reader to their dis- 
cussion in the chapter suggested above. 

There are three general types of potential dangers in 
group discussions: (a) those residing in the leader himself, 
(b) those residing in individual members of the group, and 
(c) those residing in the group as a group. Taking up each 
of these in turn, we may list under (a) above: too much 
talking on the part of the leader; attempting to dominate 
the discussion and direct it to his way of thinking; too much 
eagerness on the part of the leader to get somewhere, hence 
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becoming impatient with what the group accomplishes; the 
feeling that unless he is actively in the foreground, the meet- 
ing is not successful, leading to his pushing himself too 
much into the foreground; sticking to the program too 
closely thus prematurely cutting off interesting and perhaps 
valuable side-lines of discussion; inability or failure to 
handle personal or group antagonisms tactfully; failure to 
draw out the timid or reticent member and failure to curb 
the over-talkative and rambling member. 

(b) Among the chief dangers to group discussion 
residing in individual members are: failure to accept full 
responsibility for taking an active part in the discussion; 
monopolizing the discussion; unwillingness to be a good 
listener and get the other members’ points of view; getting 
angry at criticism; speaking too positively without a full 
knowledge of facts; lack of ability or willingness to do co- 
operative thinking; permitting emotion or personal preju- 
dice to interfere unduly in influencing his thought and 
action; and overeagerness to get the problem settled in a 
hurry. 

(c) Those dangers in group discussion residing in the 
group itself are such as: overambitiousness of the group in 
attempting the solution of important problems; too much 
readiness to make hasty decisions; group antagonisms; un- 
willingness to face issues squarely because of group fears and 
prejudices; social implications or ramifications, and the like. 

Following up decisions. Just as the test of the pudding 
is in the eating, so the test of real creative discussion is in 
the effect produced on the group, the decisions arrived at, 
and often the action taken. The real test frequently comes 
in following up and carrying out the action recommended. 
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Putting the decision into practice may entail much con- 
certed effort and general publicity in order to win public 
approval for the proposed action. The work of following 
up and carrying out decisions or recommendations of the 
group must devolve upon some one individual or group of 
individuals. Sometimes the whole group may take it upon 
itself to see that appropriate action results; but usually a 
committee is appointed for that purpose. For example, if 
the group decision on a particular problem should recom- 
mend that appropriate legislation be enacted, the follow-up 
would consist of appointing a committee to draw up appro- 
priate bills covering the decision and to see that they receive 
the proper publicity leading to the support needed for enact- 
ing them into law. 

Summary of principles for carrying on creative 
group discussion. 

1. Give a clear, definite statement of the problem or sit- 
uation. The first step in any intelligent discussion is for 
all participants in the discussion to understand the situation 
or problem clearly. The chairman or group leader should 
take time to describe the situation fully at the outset. In 
order to get a clear statement of the problem before the 
group and to help keep it in mind during the discussion, it 
is well to write it on the blackboard, thus keeping it con- 
stantly before the group. 

2. Break the problem into its smaller elements. Very 
few problems that require creative discussion are of such a 
simple nature that they can be attacked as a whole. Most of 
them will be of such a complex nature as to require piece- 
meal solution; that is, the problem must be broken up into 
smaller parts and each part must be treated as a problem by 
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itself. The solution of the parts may later be “pieced to- 
gether,” as it were, to bring about the solution of the whole. 

3. List all possible solutions to the problem. The possible 
solutions to the problem that are offered by group members 
should all be listed on the blackboard. This step skould 
merely call for a listing of proposed solutions and not a 
justification for it, nor should discussion of the proposition 
be permitted at this point. The reason for this step is to get 
all viewpoints before the group; to take advantage of the 
best experience the group possesses; and to encourage 
minorities to express their opinions, as well as to give them a 
feeling of assurance that their views will not be ignored. 
Furthermore, if the true scientific spirit is to prevail in the 
discussion, all possible information having a bearing on the 
situation must be welcomed by the participants, and it must 
be discussed in the true cooperative spirit, if creative results 
are to accrue. 

4. Check the list of proposed solutions with a view to 
narrowing 1t down to the most likely possibilities for deci- 
sion. Out of the list of possible solutions suggested, there 
will most likely be some that can easily be eliminated with 
little discussion as not being feasible. Some will be found 
to be similar to or restatements of others; hence by rework- 
ing and rewording a particular suggestion it will be possible 
to eliminate those covered by the restated solution. After 
having boiled down the list to the most likely possible solu- 
tions, you are ready to undertake a discussion of the reasons 
for the proposed solutions. 

5. List reasons for proposed solutions. Remember that 
up to this point the effort of the group has been spent on 
getting a clear understanding of the entire situation and on 
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getting all viewpoints recognized and brought out into the 
open. The boiling down process has been a mutual affair. 
No proposed solution on which there was a decided feeling 
has been eliminated. In listing the reasons for proposed 
solutions, the same cooperative spirit prevails. It is well to 
write the solutions on the blackboard and list the reasons 
given in favor of each beside it. As the reasons are given 
by their proponents they are ready to be discussed. It is 
during the discussion of the reasons for possible solutions 
that different viewpoints and feelings are aired and that the 
intermingling of ideas takes place that results in the final 
“integration” or group idea. 

6. Keep the discussion on a positive basis. As was 
pointed out in a previous chapter, discussion is not debate. 
In debate the speakers are lined up on two sides and they 
look upon the issue as a battle. The battle is waged around 
one proposed solution and often results in a compromise. 
The cooperative spirit does not exst between debaters. In 
discussion there may be as many sides as there are desires at 
stake. The speakers in discussion are there “to master a 
situation, not to master opponents.” They use language for 
the purpose of clarifying their ideas and use it in such a 
manner as not to arouse antagonistic feelings in others. 
Sheffield ® says: “This idea that people can bring about a 
mutual qualifying and fulfilling of purposes through pro- 
gressive steps of cooperative experience is at the heart of the 
discussion method. It is the idea of solution by integrating 
the diverse purposes where otherwise there would be a 
coercive majority ‘win’ or a mere compromise.” 

7. Strive for common agreement. Discussion that does 
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not lead toward some kind of agreement is not creative. 
And by agreement is not meant the kind that results from 
domination by those of superior position or power of persua- 
sion. Miss Follett *® states this point well when she says: 
“The ‘harmony’ that comes from the domination of one 
man is not the kind we want, . . . we have no more right 
to get our own way by persuading people than by bullying 
or bribing them. To take our full share in the synthesis is 
all that is legitimate.” 

The way to achieve group agreement on an issue is to 
recognize and build upon those desires, purposes, and values 
on which the members are already united. As the discus- 
sion proceeds, certain lines of agreement, as well as of differ- 
ence, will manifest themselves. These should be listed as 
they occur. These will serve as cues to the chairman as to 
the possible lines toward which the discussion should be 
directed in order to achieve a group solution. This does not 
mean that points of difference should be ignored. On the 
contrary, they should be clearly recognized and disposed of, 
one by one. This matter will be discussed presently. 

In attempting to reach agreement in a discussion, Elliott 
suggests the use of bonds that normally hold groups to- 
gether, such as loyalty to a group or organization; a “cause” 
or goal of endeavor; and a common concern in which all 
are involved. Such bonds will often be the only means of 
reaching a group decision. For example, the “welfare of the 
church” has united groups that seemed hopelessly divided 
on religious issues; appeals for the welfare of the Demo- 
cratic party were influential in breaking the deadlock of the 
National Democratic Convention in 1924. 


10 Follett, op. cit., p. 27. 
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8. List remedies for troublesome situations. It was stated 
above that the way to treat differences is to bring them out 
in the open and face them frankly. No issue is ever solved 
by ignoring it; nor is a real group decision ever reached by 
smoothing over differences. 

There are two fundamental kinds of differences, namely, 
differences of fact, and differences as to what is desirable. 
In listing the troublesome situations, it is desirable to note 
what the differences are that make them troublesome. Many 
a difference between individuals and groups disappears 
when all the facts in the case are presented and clearly ex- 
plained. 

Differences of fact can be settled only by getting the 
facts. No amount of glib, emphatic, or persuasive talking or 
debate can take the place of, nor settle differences due to a 
lack of, facts. Facts must be secured through investigation, 
research, or the calling in of authorities possessing them. 
Often the facts need evaluation or appraisal by experts. 

Differences due to what is desirable must be settled by 
group discussion. Here a listing of the possible solutions to 
troublesome situations will help to direct and clarify group 
thinking. 

9g. Work for a decision or conclusion that integrates the 
contributions of all. ‘This step climaxes the efforts of all the 
others, and it is the test of real creative discussion. As has 
been repeatedly pointed out in this chapter, the conclusion 
must not represent a “trading compromise,” but rather one 
which integrates the wishes and desires of all and which 
conserves the values and important points brought out in 
the discussion. In working for such a conclusion an earnest 
effort must be made to rely on the facts in the case and on 
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the genuine reasons underlying belief, rather than upon 
argument; for, as Shefheld suggests, a man’s arguments are 
the reasons that recite well, while his real reasons are the 
things that lie deeper. They are the meaning to him of his 
own experience. 

The real issues must be faced squarely, for if the decision 
represents merely a smoothing over of issues, it simply post- 
pones the day when it will come up again. Elliott ** says 
that the conclusion is not necessarily “either or”; it may be 
“both and,” or it may be something new-born that repre- 
sents on a higher plane the contributions of all. “In the 
conclusion,” he says, “all the original elements in the group 
are included. But they have been modified in the process; 
certain dross has been eliminated; and they are gathered up 
in a solution which is something new, different from any 
single suggestion, and yet including the best suggestions of 
all.” 

10. Where desirable, decide upon a course of action. 
This step in creative discussion has to do with deciding upon 
and planning for a desirable and satisfying course of action. 
This frequently is the goal toward which the whole discus- 
sion must be headed. Here, as in the other steps discussed 
above, the device of tabulating points in favor of each plan, 
as well as points against it, should be used. With the tabu- 
lated list before it, the group is in position to apply certain 
tests of desirability and workability to each of the proposed 
courses of action. Some of the tests that might be applied 
involve such questions as the following: * 


11 Elliott, op. cit., pp. 59, 60. 
12 See Sheffield, op. cit., p. 55. 
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a. What would be some of the more immediate conse- 
quences of applying the plan? 

b. What some of the more remote? 

c. How quickly could the plan be applied? 

d. At what points could it be most effectively attacked? 

e. What specific considerations, such as cost, personnel, 
public support, would have to be considered? 


11. Decide upon follow-up procedures. It is the hope of 
all those who engage in creative dicussion to have their 
individual ideas emerge into collective ideas and to have the 
latter eventuate in a satisfactory course of action. Merely to 
make recommendations, give suggestions, or pass resolutions 
is not enough. The group that stops at any of these points; 
that fails to take the necessary “last plunge” to put the 
decision over into active practice, where this is desirable, 
would be comparable to a football team which, after carry- 
ing the ball gloriously down the field to within a short dis- 
tance of the goal line, suddenly decides that it has gone far 
enough in demonstrating its ability to perform, lets up on 
the last downs, and fails to score. The game is not won 
till the ball is over the goal line. Neither are some types of 
creative discussion complete until the group has pushed its 
decision into satisfactory action. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Define creative discussion. How does it differ from ordi- 
nary discussion? 

2. What is the individual’s responsibility in creating dis- 
cussion? 

3. Explain the process of forming a group idea. 
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4. What is the advantage of creative group thinking over 
“solo” thinking? 

5. Discuss the importance of codperation and of the give-and- 
take attitude in creative discussion. 

6. What problems must be considered in planning for suc- 
cessful group discussion? 

7. What are desirable characteristics of good conference mem- 
bers? 

8. What preparation should members make in advance of a 
conference or meeting? 

g. Describe the desirable environment for the small-group 
conference. 

10. Explain why the key to the discussion or conference 
method is the leader. What characteristics should he possess? 

11. Give suggestions for keeping discussion going and for 
drawing all members into it. 

12. Discuss the relative merits of the different ways of provid- 
ing information basic to creative discussion. 

13. What are the dangers to guard against in creative dis- 
cussion? 

14. Summarize the principles for carrying on creative group 
discussion. 

15. Prepare an oral report on the uses and limitations of the 
conference method in adult education. 

16. Prepare a report, based on the readings, on creative dis- 
cussion in adult education. 
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GHAPTER VIII 
The Leader of Group Discussion 


Importance of the leader in discussion. In the preced- 
ing chapter a number of references were made to the im- 
portance of the good leader in group discussion. In fact, the 
discussion throughout the chapter either expresses or implies 
that responsibility for carrying on creative group thinking 
must be centered in a capable leader. Good discussions do 
not develop of their own accord. Those that just happen 
are usually haphazard, ineffective affairs, resulting in little 
creative thinking. Behind every good conference or group 
discussion is to be found the guiding hand and spirit of the 
good leader. It is he who helps the group form a clear 
definition of its problem and directs the discussion toward a 
solution. During this process he may need to assume many 
different roles. He must pian, promote, lead, direct, in- 
form, interpret, encourage, stimulate, referee, judge, mod- 
erate, and conciliate as occasion demands. He must do all 
these without making it appear at all obvious that he is do- 
ing them. He makes his influence felt in such a manner as 
to engage the confidence and support of his group. He 
does this through the exercise of those qualities that consti- 
tute good leadership. Let us consider what these are. 

Qualities of the good leader. 

1. He must be a clear, rapid thinker. Leading a group 
of people in a discussion requires more alertness of mind 
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and greater facility of thought than is required to give a 
lecture before a group. In the preparation of a lecture, 
rapidity of thought is not so essential. If ideas do not appear 
as rapidly as might be desired, no great harm is done. The 
preparation of the lecture may be delayed, but, outside of 
that, slowness or deliberateness of thought does not interfere 
with its ultimate quality. Then, after the lecture is carefully 
prepared, it can be delivered with telling effect. The trend 
of thought is set by the lecturer, and the audience must take 
what is offered. There may be questions after the lecture, 
but these usually center around the content of the lecture 
and so do not disturb the pattern of thought developed in 
it. 

On the other hand, if this same slow, deliberate thinker 
is placed in the position of group leader, where it becomes 
necessary for him to adjust rapidly to the thinking of the 
members of the group, he becomes confused and muddled 
and usually gets the group into the same condition. The 
leader should be one of the most rapid thinkers in the group. 
It is not necessary that he be the most rapid thinker, but if 
he is to command the respect and confidence of his group, 
he must be among the most able in this respect to be found 
in the group. 

2. He must possess facility of expression. This does not 
mean that he must be a glib-tongued orator. This would be 
a distinct liability to him as a leader of group discussion. 
It means that he must have the ability to use language 
freely in order to express thoughts clearly. Some people, it 
seems, are especially endowed with the ability to use lan- 
guage to conceal clarity of thought! As a director of the 
group thinking of others, the leader must be able to help 
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others express, in ordinary clear language, thoughts which 
they find it difficult to express. He must be able to phrase 
and re-phrase questions and topics for carrying the thinking 
of the group along. He must be able to use language 
clearly in stating the problem clearly and in summarizing at 
various intervals throughout the discussion the progress be- 
ing made. Finally, he must be able to state concisely for the 
group the precise nature of the outcome of its deliberations 
and the result of its experience in creative group thinking. 
3. He must possess ability at analyzing and synthesizing. 
This is part of the equipment of the good thinker, as has 
been shown in Chapter V. All members of groups that are 
to do creative thinking must possess this ability to some 
degree, but the leader by virtue of his position will be ex- 
pected and required to exhibit it to a considerable degree. 
He will be expected to clarify the problem. This means to a 
large extent that he must analyze it and point out the vari- 
ous ramifications and angles to be considered in the solution. 
He must be able to analyze the contributions offered by 
members, to see their strengths and weaknesses, and to con- 
tribute to a permanent solution. Throughout the discussion 
he must be actively engaged in synthesizing the contribu- 
tions or parts of contributions that favor a certain type of 
solution; those that oppose it; others that favor another kind 
of solution; those that oppose this; and so on, until the stage 
is reached where his efforts, being pooled with those of his 
group, eventuate into the final synthesis or integration 
known as the “group idea.” The leader must be able, men- 
tally, to separate the essential and worthwhile parts from the 
helter-skelter array of contributions that are offered, and to 
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see in each the part that may be used in building the bridge 
that will ultimately span the gap leading to the conclusion. 

4. He must be impersonal. The good group leader 
stands in the same relationship to the group engaged in 
creative discussion as the umpire stands to contesting ball 
teams; and he holds the same relationship to individuals in 
the group as does an umpire or a referee to individuals en- 
gaged in a contest or bout. He must assume an impersonal 
attitude. He must see that each person receives a courteous 
hearing and fair treatment by the other members. Even 
though the leader himself may not favor certain individuals 
or certain viewpoints, he must not permit his personal feel- 
ing to get the better of his judgment in exercising his leader- 
ship. 

In presenting his viewpoint to the group he must be 
careful to inform them that it is his personal viewpoint and 
that he is, for the present, speaking for himself and not as 
the chairman or leader. If his purpose is not to express his 
own personal view but to get another side of the question 
before the group, he will be wise to present it in the third 
person. For example, he might start by saying, “I know 
some one who holds this point of view; I would like to see 
what this group thinks of it.” Then he proceeds to state the 
points he wishes to have discussed. Frequently it is even 
desirable for the leader to present his own personal view- 
point in this impersonal manner in order to get free group 
discussion on them. When the points are removed from the 
person stating them and placed on the basis of belonging to 
someone else, they can be discussed on an entirely imper- 
sonal basis. The leader must guard himself, however, so 
that he does not permit himself to become too interested in 
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the issue should his views (presented in the third person) 
not receive the type of treatment he had hoped for them. 

5. He must not let prejudice influence his leadership. 
To say that the leader should be free from prejudice when 
questions of vital importance are being discussed is expect- 
ing too much of human nature. But it is not expecting too 
much of the scientific thinker and the leader of scientific 
group discussion to put aside his personal prejudices when 
leading such discussion. If he cannot do that, he cannot be 
a successful leader of group discussion. 

Prejudice means having a preconceived opinion or lean- 
ing adverse to anything without just grounds, or before hav- 
ing sufficient knowledge. It is usually prejudice that makes 
a person “be of the same opinion still” after abundant evi- 
dence to the contrary has been presented. It is prejudice 
that makes a person say, “I am not open to argument.” It 
is prejudice that makes a person say, “Your reasons are all 
right, but they do not change my opinion.” We sometimes 
call it by the name of a “closed mind,” for a “closed mind” 
is a mind not open to conviction, and he who is not open to 
conviction is prejudiced. Let it not be understood that we 
imply that the unprejudiced leader is like a reed swaying 
hither and yon in the wind, ready to yield to the strongest 
prevailing wind. _No, the unprejudiced leader is rather to 
be compared to the beacon light standing firmly on the 
shoals, clearly and sympathetically directing the course of 
vessels in calm weather and in storm. It does not fail to send 
its beacon straight and clear when rain and storm beat upon 
it; but then, more than ever, it fulfills its purpose of keeping 
the pathway of safe passage open to all vessels and directing 
them to safety ahead. The leader who takes sides on an 
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issue because of his prejudice will so antagonize those mem- 
bers against whom he is siding as to make further codper- 
ative discussion impossible. He will draw upon himself the 
disfavor of the groups being opposed by him, thereby closing 
the doors to further profitable discussion of a creative nature, 
as well as ruining his standing as a leader with the group. 
6. He must have patience. Leadership in the democratic 
process of group thinking requires a patience born of a 
sympathetic understanding of human nature and an earnest 
desire to promote the best interests of the group. Without 
patience, democratic leadership is impossible. It becomes 
bossism, autocratic control, or dictatorship. The will of the 
group is forced into a preconceived pattern. Minorities are 
ignored or overridden. The group is used merely to give a 
semblance of democracy to the procedure. It becomes a 
“yes” group to confirm the opinions and decisions of the 
boss-leader. This is the very opposite of true leadership for 
creative discussion groups. The leader must have patience 
with the stumbling efforts of the new group or those of the 
new members within the group. Many will find it difficult 
to think “out loud” at first, and many others will find it 
hard to express their thoughts before the group. What such 
members need from their leader is sympathetic encourage- 
ment, help in expressing their thoughts, and such general 
“bolstering up” as will develop their potentialities and draw 
out their latent talents so as to make them good group 
thinkers. This requires patience on the part of the leader. 
Another kind of patience required of the good leader is 
that which will keep him from getting nervous and irritable 
when the discussion does not progress as rapidly as he thinks 
it should. Because he is a quicker and clearer thinker than 
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most members of the group must not incline him to hurry 
the group along, nor must it tempt him to the tendency to 
“short-circuit” the process of arriving at a decision. What 
may be perfectly clear and obvious to him with little ex- 
planation may not be so to many others. He must be will- 
ing to set his time for arriving at a conclusion to that of the 
general ability of the members of the group. To push and 
hurry the discussion or to eliminate free discussion because 
of the impatience of the leader will result in the defeat of a 
satisfactory group decision. 

7. He must have a personality that stimulates interest 
and radiates enthusiasm. It devolves upon the leader of the 
group to create the right atmosphere for creative discussion. 
A good share of that atmosphere consists in getting the 
members of the group in the right attitude of mind for 
cooperative thinking. Getting them to feel comfortable and 
at ease is part of the job. Getting them actively interested 
and enthusiastic about the problem is a much greater part. 
Here the leader’s own personality, his interest and enthusi- 
asm, play a tremendous role. The leader who lacks ability 
to stir up interest and create enthusiasm for the problem in 
hand, who cannot start the ball rolling and keep discussion 
going at a high pitch of interest, will be discouraged with 
the results accomplished by his group; and the group will 
make little headway and find small satisfaction in the group 
discussion method. Just as the stimulating, enthusiastic 
choral leader succeeds in releasing joy from the hearts 
and throats of his singers, so the discussion leader, gifted 
with similar ability, lifts the hearts, stimulates the minds, 
and loosens the tongues of his thinkers. 

8. He must be tactful in handling people. When we 
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speak of a person possessing tact we mean that he has a 
sense of what is fit or considerate, and that he can readily 
discern the best course of action to pursue under given con- 
ditions. Furthermore, the tactful person possesses ability to 
deal with others without offending them. This does not 
mean that to handle people tactfully is to handle them with 
“silk gloves.” It simply means applying the rules of good 
breeding in a dignified manner. 

The leader of group discussion will often be called upon 
to exercise tact in handling situations and individuals 
charged with emotional prejudice. Where strong prejudice 
enters into discussion it takes the utmost of tactful leadership 
to prevent it from growing into bitterness and strife, and 
hence ending in disorder and disagreement. 

Again, the leader will sometimes be called upon to 
handle tactfully the antagonisms that develop in the group. 
There is the person who feels that his ideas are being ig- 
nored, slighted, or ridden over rough shod, and he feels 
himself called upon to protest vehemently. In doing so he 
gets angry and expresses his views with more force than 
elegance. Personalities may become involved and the stage 
is set for a red-hot discussion unless the chairman tactfully 
intervenes. 

Then, finally, the leader will often be called upon to 
curb, in a tactful manner, the talkative individual, the one 
who usurps the discussion at every point, who likes to hear 
himself talk, and whose talk consists of quantity rather than 
quality. He has been characterized by someone as the “hot- 
air artist.” We all recognize him immediately when he ap- 
pears in a group. He is present at all types of meetings 
where free discussion is permitted. Now it must be said that 
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this type of individual has his place in group meetings, par- 
ticularly as “starter” and “filler” and so must not be alienated 
by tactless handling. He must be kept as a contributing 
member of the group, but his “speech-making” must be 
curbed. 

Suggestions for tactful handling of the foregoing types 
of individuals and situations brought about by them in 
group meetings will be given later in this chapter. 

9. He must have poise and self-restraint. The person 
who lacks poise before a group cannot win the confidence 
of the group. He may win their sympathy; that is, they may 
feel sorry for him, but that is not the stimulus needed for 
vigorous group thinking. The leader must instil in his 
group a feeling of enthusiasm, courage, and utmost con- 
fidence in his ability to lead. Without poise, he cannot do 
these things. Closely related to poise is self-restraint. There 
will be occasions that will tax the emotional equilibrium of 
the leader; times when his poise and self-restraint will be 
strained to the limit. In spite of all honest efforts to be fair 
and square in his leadership, there will be some individuals 
or groups who will accuse him of unfairness, partisanship, 
prejudice, and the like. There will be those whose only 
“contributions” will consist of negative attitudes, criticisms, 
and “spreading the wet blanket” over every progressive 
move. There will be those types of problem situations and 
“problem” individuals suggested in the preceding section 
that will frequently call for almost inexhaustible poise, self- 
restraint, and patience. 

Then there is another kind of self-restraint that the 
leader must exercise, namely, he must restrain himself from 
being too much in the foreground, dominating the discus- 
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sion, expressing his own opinions too freely, and speech 
making. He must ever guard his actions and words in order 
that he may not over-step the rightful duties and functions 
of the leader of creative discussion. Poise and self-restraint 
are the means that should be at his command to be applied 
as brakes when he finds it necessary to use brakes to main- 
tain that position. 

10. He must possess a sense of humor. One of the 
greatest assets that a group leader can possess is a good sense 
of humor. Nothing can quite take its place in relieving 
initial constraint, in creating a pleasant feeling of ease be- 
tween the group and the leader and among members of the 
group themselves, and, above all, in relieving a tense situa- 
tion. To get an individual or group to laugh, or even to 
smile, relieves internal tension and draws back the curtain of 
reserve and restraint. A sense of humor is indeed “a saving 
grace.” However, humor should be used judiciously. It 
must not be “dragged in” at inappropriate times, nor must it 
be used merely to provide the leader an opportunity to be 
funny. When serious discussion is under way it should be 
kept going, and respect for the thinking group, if not the 
good sense of the individual prompted to do so, should pre- 
vent interruption by humorous or witty asides. 

Functions of the leader in conducting group discus- 
sion. In the preceding chapter, eleven principles for carry- 
ing on creative group discussion are summarized. Those 
principles are stated in terms of what the group is expected 
to do in carrying on its discussion creatively and coopera- 
tively. Now let us examine more closely the place and 
function of the leader in carrying out these principles with 
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his group. The following are the most important functions 
of the leader in conducting group discussions: 

1. To state the problem clearly and in a form that will 
provoke thoughtful discussion. He must avoid telling the 
group what to think. His function is to get the members of 
the group to discuss the problem and to act as the director 
of thought rather than as a direct contributor to the solution 
of the problem. He must resist the impulse to give his own 
ideas and opinions as well as the desire to take the floor and 
make a speech. His function is that of director and not of 
chief performer. 

2. To keep the problem before the group and avoid di- 
gressions. It isa common tendency for discussion groups to 
go off on a tangent and discuss side issues, quite oblivious of 
the fact that this is going on. It is a function of the leader 
to guard against this tendency and to remind the group of 
what is taking place when it happens. There may be occa- 
sions when side issues need to be discussed in order to get a 
clearer idea of the main issue. In such cases the group 
should decide if this is what they wish to do. 

3. To keep discussion alive and moving. This is a most 
important function of the leader. When discussion lags he 
must step in to fill the gap. He may ask a question, call for 
an illustration or application, or he may ask for further dis- 
cussion of points not sufficiently explained. Again, he may 
point out other angles to the problem that have not been 
discussed at all. 

If the group is following a prepared outline, as is sug- 
gested in the preceding chapter, the leader’s function is to 
secure adequate discussion on each point, and also to guard 
against giving a disproportionate amount of time to some 
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phases or questions, thus limiting the amount available for 
others. When a point has received adequate discussion, as 
shown by the relative agreement reached by the group, he 
should direct discussion on to another phase of the problem. 

4. To encourage participation of reticent and timid mem- 
bers. The leader should be on the lookout throughout the 
discussion for opportunities to draw inactive and timid 
members into the discussion. Many persons of this type 
become good group members once they have found their 
voices and become accustomed to hearing themselves talk. 
The reticent person may be drawn out by specific questions 
or assignments. The timid person may gradually be en- 
couraged to participate by recognizing opportunities when 
he is ready to say something or by giving him a specific 
assignment to prepare and bring to the meeting to be read 
aloud. 

5. To prevent ready talkers from monopolizing the time. 
The question of dealing with the ready talker is a real one 
and must be faced by the leader. As was stated previously, 
this type of individual will be found in most groups, and he 
has certain values in the group. It is obvious that the leader 
cannot let him go on talking indefinitely, for this would not 
only be unfair to the rest of the group in depriving them of 
an opportunity to express themselves, but it would delay 
group thinking and decision on the problem in addition to 
killing interest in creative discussion itself. Many open 
forums have been fatally stifled by permitting a few talkers 
to monopolize the time airing their personal views on any- 
thing and everything, or by others who have little to say, yet 
take a long time to say it. The leader must decide how to 
handle such members. One way may be to interrupt the 
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rambler and, in a pleasant, courteous manner, encourage 
him to state his point in a few words. Or the leader might 
do it for him, by asking, “Now, is your idea like this?” and 
then proceed to state it clearly. Another way may be to say 
to the loquacious one that this point will be taken up at 
such-and-such a point in the discussion. Again, the leader 
may simply ask the speaker to yield to someone else, since 
others wish to be heard on this same point. In large groups 
it may be well to limit the time of each speaker. Then there 
will be no embarrassment to either speaker or leader when 
time is called. 

6. To prevent heated discussion and useless debate. 
When lines on issues become sharply drawn, discussion is 
likely to become heated. This is especially true when the 
issue involves strong emotional prejudice, or when personal 
or group antagonisms are brought into the discussion. Fre- 
quently, to permit discussion to proceed under such condi- 
tions will result only in useless debate and a strengthening 
of prejudice and antagonism. To continue under such con- 
ditions will lead to confusion, bitterness, group alignments, 
and greater disagreement than already exists. The leader 
will need to take definite steps to avoid this state of affairs. 
Concrete suggestions for handling such situations are given 
later in this chapter, in the section dealing with cautions to 
the leader. 

7. To provide a hospitable reception for all viewpoints. 
Insofar as it lies within the leader’s power to provide an 
environment and a group attitude favorable to true codpera- 
tive thinking, he should do all he can to make such pro- 
vision. His own attitude and manner will do much to set 
the example for others. He can accomplish a great deal by 
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explaining to the group what creative thinking is and how it 
is carried on. He should impress upon the group the fact 
that scientific thinking gives a respectful hearing to all pos- 
sible suggestions for solution. No one will be denied a 
hospitable hearing. Diverse views on the subject under dis- 
cussion will be welcomed. Everybody must feel free to con- 
tribute his ideas. Criticism will be given and will be received 
in the scientific spirit, that is, for the sole purpose of arriving 
at the best group decision of which the members of the 
group are capable. 

8. To select the means, materials, and devices that are 
most suitable for promoting discussion of the problem. As 
was stated in the opening paragraph of this chapter, good 
group conferences or discussions do not just happen. Some- 
one has to do the planning and the directing. That “some- 
one” usually turns out to be the leader. He must plan how 
the discussion is to be carried on; what means, materials, 
and devices shall be used in conducting the conference. If 
there is to be a prepared outline for guidance, or if there is to 
be a list of questions to stimulate the thinking of the group, 
he must see that they are prepared and distributed. If the 
discussion is to proceed on the case method, the leader is 
responsible for having cases presented, not necessarily by 
himself, but by members of the group. Discussion of the 
case must follow some plan which must be thought through 
and explained to the group. 

If the discussion is to proceed on the problem-analysis 
basis, the leader must prepare the group for following the 
steps of thinking or problem-solving explained in the chap- 
ter on the Nature and Development of Individual Thinking. 
If prepared materials are to be used as the basis for discus- 
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sion, the leader must see that they are available for prepara- 
tion and for use during the discussion hour. This includes 
books, pamphlets, articles, mimeographed materials, and 
such concrete materials as might be useful. If illustrative 
materials are to be used, such as pictures, charts, graphs, 
exhibits, demonstrations, slides, and motion and sound pic- 
tures, the leader must see that they are properly provided for 
and that conditions for their use are favorable. 

The need for exact information for carrying on creative 
discussion has already been stressed. The means for provid- 
ing information have also been suggested. It devolves upon 
the leader to make provision for having information present 
in the appropriate manner and at the most effective time in 
the discussion. : 

g. To avoid decision based on slender evidence and in- 
sufficient facts. One function of the leader is to safeguard 
the interests of all parties, and another is to help the group 
avoid making hasty and ill-considered decisions. We have 
repeatedly stressed the importance of safeguarding the in- 
terests of minority groups and of accepting the contributions 
of all members of the group and attempt to integrate them 
into a group decision. The leader must see that these prin- 
ciples are not violated. Then, too, the leader must protect 
the group against statements not supported by adequate 
facts. It is true that he will not challenge the authenticity 
of statements directly, but he will tactfully suggest that the 
evidence presented is not convincing, or that adequate in- 
formation has not been presented to support the statements 
made. This will serve as a hint to the group that a hasty 
decision must not be made, and that further information or 
evidence should be sought. 
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10. To strive to keep the discussion headed toward an 
integration or a consensus of opinion, rather than a majority 
vote. ‘The ideal that group discussion should strive for a 
collective idea, a group decision representing a consensus of 
opinion or an integration of all opinions, rather than a com- 
promise or an out-and-out majority vote, lies at the heart of 
the method of creative discussion. This is the democratic 
process of solving social problems. It is the way enlightened 
democracy functions. It is to achieve this ideal that the 
group leader should always strive, and he must make every 
effort to impress it on the members of his group. 

Therefore, he must continually guard against compro- 
mise, superficial agreements, dodging issues, ignoring mi- 
norities, and stress the importance of facing issues frankly 
and discussing them on their merits; letting everybody be 
heard and incorporating all contributions that merit con- 
sideration into the thinking of the group. A decision may 
not be reached at once. More time for deliberation may be 
needed. Oftentimes this is desirable. The discussion with- 
out a decision may on occasion be more effective in produc- 
ing desirable changes in individuals than would have 
occurred had immediate decision been made. So the group 
leader must ever take the long view on the matter of reach- 
ing decisions, and, guided by his knowledge of the group, 
by his experience, and his judgment, he must direct the 
thinking of his group toward decisions by which all can 
agree and to which all will subscribe, because they represent 
the best that the creative thought of the group can achieve. 
This leaves a feeling of satisfaction with all. 

11. To give frequent summaries. One of the important 
duties of the leader is that of summarizing the discussion 
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from time to time in order that the group may see what 
progress is being made toward reaching its objective. Too 
often discussion gets side tracked along interesting side 
issues or on disputatious questions quite unbeknown to the 
members. The main objective becomes lost in the zest and 
heat of discussion, and energy that should be directed to- 
ward the solution of the problem is dissipated in unproduc- 
tive discussion. The leader must be alert to such situations. 
By means of a summary of what has been accomplished 
toward the aim or goal of the meeting, he can skilfully direct 
the discussion back to the problem. It is his purpose to keep 
the goal in mind and to keep the discussion progressing 
toward that goal. 

From time to time he should summarize the steps in the 
discussion, pointing out particularly the agreements that 
have been reached. As was suggested previously, the leader 
should follow the discussion closely, noting the factors in- 
volved in the situation and the various suggestions being 
made by different members. He must make mental notes 
of all these. Most leaders will find it best to make written 
notes. As the contributions are made, he arranges them into 
groups, for or against, agreements and disagreements, and 
the like. Then, when contributions stop coming in, or they 
begin to be repetitions of what has already been said, only 
stated in different terms, he is ready to present his summary. 
He may present his points on the blackboard and give his 
summary from them. The group will now be ready to close 
this part of the discussion, for they will recognize the con- 
clusions to be made. This kind of summary and conclusion 
takes the place of putting the question to a vote in ordinary 
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business procedure. It registers definite progress being made 
in the discussion. 

Usually in summarizing particular viewpoints, it is best 
to retain the wording of the group. The leader must not 
attempt to improve the English of his members, nor must 
he place his interpretation on their contributions. His sum- 
mary must be an exact reflection of the discussion, an 
impartial report of the progress of the group. If any 
modifications or adaptations are to be made, it is the group 
that should make them, and not the chairman. The leader 
must not take sides. 

Finally, the group meeting should conclude with a sum- 
mary. This summary may well be a cooperative effort. 
Various members of the group might be designated in ad- 
vance to assist in summarizing the entire discussion. The 
leader, however, must not be satisfied unless a good sum- 
mary is given before the meeting closes. 

Cautions to be observed by the leader. From the 
foregoing discussion, it may appear that the task of the 
leader is most formidable and that relatively few can hope 
to aspire to group leadership. Such is really not the case. 
Many of the traits necessary for leadership are already pos- 
sessed by many people. They like to associate with people, 
like to lead and direct them, and, in general, are of a more 
or less venturesome make-up. Many of these also possess 
the ability to think clearly, to adjust themselves to others, 
and, above all, have that most essential quality needed for 
success in all fields, namely, common sense. With a little 
experience these will develop into good group leaders. As 
a matter of fact, it is an easier matter to be a good group 
leader than it is to be a successful speaker. Most of the 
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qualities necessary for successful leadership can be developed 
by training. All of the functions of the group leader can be 
readily learned by anyone having an interest in group lead- 
ership. And most of the difficulties and dangers involved in 
group discussion can be controlled, or at least reduced to a 
minimum, when the leader is trained to recognize them, 
and when he observes certain cautions in his leadership that 
experience has proved to be helpful. It is to these that we 
now turn our attention. 

1. The leader must not assume the role of subject- 
matter specialist. It is not the function of the leader to be a 
specialist in subject matter. His function is to stimulate and 
direct thinking. To do this well, he must know what good 
thinking is and the rules under which it is carried on. He 
should, to be sure, familiarize himself with the problem to 
be discussed in order that he may know what the major 
factors are in its solution and in order that he may stimulate 
others to think about them. 

If expert information is needed, he should make pro- 
vision for getting it, but he must not take it upon himself 
to be the expert in subject matter. 

2. The leader must bear in mind that he 1s not a teacher. 
It has been said that teachers make poor discussion leaders, 
because they cannot resist the impulse to teach. The 
teacher-type of leader is too much inclined to tell what he 
knows and what his experience has been, to dominate the 
entire situation himself, and to dictate the thinking that 
shall be done. This is entirely contrary to the spirit and the 
practice of creative discussion. When the thinking situation 
is dominated by the leader, freedom, initiative, codperation, 
and the rest of those qualities fostered by democratic par- 
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ticipation in group thinking are stifled. The leader, whether 
he be a teacher or not, if he finds that he is inclined to 
“teach,” should take himself in hand and curb the tendency. 

Of course, this caution does not apply to other adult 
education situations, where the purpose is not to develop 
solutions of problems through creative discussion, but rather 
to educate through regular channels of instruction, such as 
the lecture, the forum lecture, or other regularly organized 
adult education classes conducted by a teacher. 

3. The leader must not talk too much himself. A very 
common fault of the discussion leader is to talk too much. 
He feels called upon to discuss every contribution made by 
members of the group. In so doing he wastes a great deal 
of time repeating ideas expressed by others. To do this is 
not only a waste of time, but it is a form of discourtesy to 
the speaker. Repeating what another has said virtually 
amounts to telling him that he has done a poor job at ex- 
pressing himself and, therefore, needs to be helped. 

There are some leaders who cannot resist making a 
speech. They feel that the meeting is a failure if they do 
not start it off with “a few introductory remarks,” which 
usually run into a good-sized speech. Then several times 
during the course of the discussion there may be interrup- 
tions, usually beginning with such words as: “Apropos of 
what has just been said ...,” “To present another view- 
point ...,” “That is in line with what I have been think- 
ing; only I wish to add ...,” and so on, through any 
number of possible ways known only too well to the talkative 
leader, he interrupts the discussion and indulges in his per- 
sonal weakness to be in the discussional limelight, to the 
dismay of the group and detriment of codperative discussion. 
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Many leaders feel called upon to answer the questions 
raised by a member of the group, rather than to throw them 
back to the group for answer. This is a bad practice, because 
discussion is centered in the chairman, making it a question- 
and-answer affair between the group and the leader, rather 
than a group discussion. Then, too, this practice will force 
the leader to take sides on an issue and thus precipitate him 
into partisan discussion. 

The question may be asked, if the leader is not to par- 
ticipate in discussion at all. In general, it may be said that 
as chairman of group discussion, he probably will have 
plenty to do to direct the discussion, help clarify its issues, 
note agreements and disagreements, and summarize. He 
must remember that his big function is to help the group 
think together and not to do the thinking for them. On 
occasion, the chairman may wish to participate in the dis- 
cussion. He may have a definite contribution to make or a 
viewpoint to present which would not appear in the dis- 
cussion if he did not give it. The customary procedure 
under regular parliamentary rules would be for him to be 
temporarily excused from the chairmanship while he gave 
his personal views. In ordinary discussion groups this for- 
mal procedure need not be followed, but the leader should 
make sure that the group understands that he is expressing 
his personal views and that his views carry no more weight 
than those of any other individual member of the group. 
In other words, he is not expressing any official opinion. 

4. The leader must not prod on or unduly urge discus- 
sion. It usually takes all groups some little time to “warm 
up” to discussion. The leader must not become alarmed if 
there is a lull between the time he opens the meeting for 
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discussion or presents the question and secures response 
from members of the group. It takes time to think. Think- 
ing is a deliberative process. Group thinking involves an 
interplay of mind on mind. Often it is necessary to wait 
some considerable number of seconds before the first con- 
tribution comes. After that they will be forthcoming, as 
one mind stimulates another. 

If discussion does not begin in a reasonabic period of 
time, chances are that the problem is of little interest to the 
group. Prodding and urging the members under such 
circumstances will be of little avail. 

5. The leader must guard against lagging interest. It not 
infrequently happens that group discussion starts off enthusi- 
astically and vigorously, and then interest begins to slow up 
and discussion lags. There are a number of possible causes 
for lagging interest. In the first place, the topic for discus- 
sion may not be broad enough to admit of extended dis- 
cussion. After the group has discussed it reasonably well, 
interest begins to lag if time remains to be filled in. Rather 
than attempt to continue discussion with interest gone, it 
would be better to begin on another topic or adjourn the 
meeting. The leader should examine the topic sufficiently in 
advance to be sure it possesses enough material for discussion 
for the time intended to be used. This is where the pre- 
liminary outline and list of discussion questions prove to be 
most valuable. They prevent lagging of interest. 

A second cause of lagging interest may be holding too 
closely to details that seem unimportant to the group. If the 
leader holds too strictly to the outline and does not permit 
the group to take up interesting points not contained in it, 
loss of interest and enthusiasm is caused. 
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A third cause may be that of permitting too much ram- 
bling discussion or too much monopolizing of discussion by 
certain members of the group. When the group shows lack 
of interest in what a speaker is saying, the leader must find 
a way of tactfully shutting him off. 

A fourth cause of lagging interest may be monotony of 
method or device. If the same procedure is followed too 
long, fatigue or weariness will overcome the group. When 
the leader senses that interest is waning he must do some- 
thing to revive it. He must introduce change of some kind. 
He may approach the subject from a different angle; he may 
interrupt the discussion by declaring a short recess; he may 
introduce visual materials; or he may change the method of 
stimulating thought from questions to some other method. 
Finally, he may shift to an entirely different topic. 

The leader must be alert to sense signs of lagging inter- 
est, and he must be resourceful and ingenious in shifting 
procedures to prevent interest from fading out. 

6. The leader must set a good example for his group. 
Many of the difficulties that arise in discussion groups can 
be traced directly to certain shortcomings in the leader. 
Just as the teacher unconsciously sets standards in the minds 
of his students by his own example, so the leader of group 
discussion unconsciously sets discussion standards for many 
members of his group. Take, for example, the matter of 
being considerate in conversation, that is, not interrupting a 
speaker. If the leader observes this rule of courtesy and 
good breeding himself, he will find that his example will be 
observed by others. Or, take as another example, the matter 
of speaking softly and without emotion on questions around 
which considerable heat has been generated. If the leader 
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can by his own example show how such questions can be 
discussed without strong emotional bias, it will go a long 
way toward creating a tolerant attitude and scientific spirit 
in the members of his group. 

The leader should conduct himself with a certain amount 
of dignity and reserve, yet he must be free and natural 
enough to get on a friendly, sincere, man-to-man relation 
with his group which will instill confidence and respect in 
his leadership. He must respect the ability, intelligence, 
good taste, and judgment of his group and refrain at all 
times from embarrassing members by giving, in any way, 
the impression that he is superior to them. He must be 
thoroughly democratic in spirit as well as in conduct. 

Further suggestions on how to handle dangers and 
difficulties. In the preceding chapter a number of possible 
dangers that might appear in discussion groups are enu- 
merated. They are listed as: those residing in the leader, 
those residing in members of the group, and those residing 
in the group as a whole. Those residing in the leader him- 
self have been discussed in this chapter, chiefly in the section 
dealing with “Cautions to be Observed by the Leader.” 
Some, however, have been discussed in connection with the 
leader’s qualities and his functions. Let us now consider 
further ways and means that the leader may use in handling 
dangers and difficulties that may come up in group discus- 
sions. Let us consider those relating to individual members 
in the group. 

1. How to handle the troublesome member who insists 
on monopolizing the discussion. "This problem has been 
explained in connection with the functions of the leader. 

2. What should be done about the member who fails to 
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accept his responsibility to participate in codperative think- 
ing? ‘The first thing to do is to try to discover why he is not 
participating. It may be because of timidity. If this is the 
reason, do not try to force him into the discussion by asking 
specific questions, but let him warm up to the situation 
gradually. There will come a time when he will show signs 
of wanting to contribute. Be ready to recognize those signs. 
Give him encouragement. Later on a question may be 
directed toward him. He may be given special material 
on which to look up information and to report. There is 
hope for the timid individual if you use sympathy and en- 
courage him. 

Other individuals will not participate at first because 
they need time to get their bearings. They are deliberate 
and judicial by nature. They may not say a great deal, but 
what they do say usually is sound and well worth listening 
to. This type needs to be let alone in the beginning. Later, 
such members will come forth with sound judgments. 

A type of member who is a real problem to the leader is 
the one who takes little or no part in the creative discussion 
of the group, but waits until conclusions are pretty well 
under way and then comes forth with criticism and fault- 
finding. The first temptation of the leader is to lose his 
temper with such an individual. That, however, is not the 
thing to do. Such a member taxes the real mettle of the 
leader. If he loses his temper, he shows by the very act of 
doing so that he, himself, has not yet reached the true cre- 
ative discussion stage. 

Recently a group, of which the writer was a member, 
met to discuss a problem of considerable significance to the 
community. The problem was clearly presented by the 
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chairman. He analyzed it, pointing out the various factors 
that should be considered in the discussion. The discussion 
proceeded with considerable interest and enthusiasm for 
about an hour and a half. All possible advantages and dis- 
advantages were brought out by various members. One 
member of the group had not participated during the entire 
discussion, but had been an attentive listener throughout. 
When the discussion was nearing its close, and it appeared 
that the group decision might go in a certain direction, 
which, it was soon discovered, he did not favor, he arose 
(The other members had not risen to speak, with the ex- 
ception of the chairman, who needed considerable time to 
present the problem.) and denounced the proposition in 
words of no uncertain meaning. He said that he had lis- 
tened to all the “fine arguments” presented during the 
meeting, but that they had not affected his thinking and 
that no further arguments could do so. His manner of 
speech and attitude made it unnecessary for him to have 
said it. The group was shocked by the unexpected “bomb- 
shell,” and for a moment it appeared that there might be an 
emotional outburst by members of the group whose sense of 
decency and fairness with regard to what constituted 
cooperative discussion had been so rudely violated. 

The leader, however, by quick action averted any such 
unpleasantness. Sensing the seriousness of the situation, he 
arose and in a calm, firm, dignified manner stated that it 
was the purpose of this group-meeting to discuss the prob- 
lem from all angles and viewpoints and that if this were the 
way he felt about it and he wished to express his feeling, 
the group would not wish to violate the principles of 
cooperative discussion by not allowing all members to be: 
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heard in a frank discussion. Then he proceeded to com- 
pare, in a calm, unemotional manner, some of the points the 
speaker had so emotionally and severely criticized, with their 
opposites, that had been brought out during the previous 
discussion. ‘This was done, as has been said, in a frank, 
calm but dignified manner. By thus taking the shock out 
of the situation, the chairman permitted the group to regain 
its emotional equilibrium, and the “hasty” member, no 
doubt, was given an object lesson in codperative thinking. 

3. What should be done about the individual who speaks 
too positively without possessing adequate facts? It is the 
function of the leader to protect the group from the positive- 
minded individual who speaks with an air of authority and 
finality. The group particularly needs this protection when 
this positiveness in the speaker is coupled with the tendency 
to speak without an adequate basis of fact. Of course, it is 
not the leader’s function to challenge openly the statements 
of any member. It is his function, however, to see that 
exaggeration or misstatement of facts is brought to the 
attention of the group so that they will not be misled in 
their thinking. There are various ways in which the leader 
may do this without causing offense to the speaker. For 
instance, he may express surprise at an exaggerated state- 
ment, thereby having an excuse to turn to others of the 
group for their opinions. A discussion thus started will, no 
doubt, bring forth enough disagreement to tone down the 
exaggeration. Furthermore, “having his cards calied” oc- 
casionally will act as a check on gross exaggeration. 

Then again, the leader may ask the speaker to repeat the 
statement, saying, for instance, “I am not sure I understand 
exactly what you mean. Would you please say that again?” 
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Or, “I want this group to get the full significance of that 
statement. Will you please say that again?” This calls the 
attention of the members to the statement and, if they are 
at all concerned, will question the authenticity of the re- 
marks. This method, too, will cause the speaker to “think 
twice,” since he feels that he is likely to be checked by this 
procedure. 

Once a group gets to know this type of talker, it takes 
less and less stock in what he says and soon finds ways and 
means of assigning the correct weight to his statements. 

4. How should the leader handle the member who is 
overeager to get the problem settled? Just as there are some 
individuals who like to monopolize the discussion, thereby 
wasting the time of the group, so there are some impatient 
individuals who, in their eagerness to get the problem set- 
tled, limit and curb discussion. Hasty decision is usually 
worse than delayed decision. The overanxious, fidgety 
person in a group disturbs the thinking of others. If he is 
a quick thinker and arrives at a conclusion much sooner 
than the others, he must not be permitted to force his de- 
cision upon the group. He must be led to understand that 
in order to have satisfactory group thinking all must see and 
understand the steps taken. To eliminate or jump over in- 
tervening steps ruins the whole thinking process for those 
not gifted with keen and rapid minds. 

Just as the student in mathematics needs to be taken 
through each step in the solution of problems until he has 
developed skill in using short cuts in thinking through 
solutions, so each individual participating in creative discus- 
sion must be permitted to go through as many steps as he 
needs, to see the conclusion clearly. 
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5. How should the leader handle the antagonistic indi- 
vidual? In discussing problems of vital concern to the 
members of a group it is natural to expect that strong view- 
points will prevail on many sides and that sometimes there 
will be heated discussion and ill-feeling resulting from them. 
The leader’s efforts must be directed “to helping the mem- 
bers to see bad feelings as part of the realities of their prob- 
lem,” as Sheffield* suggests. He further says,’ “It is an 
essential art in discussion to bring into the open various 
latent incompatibilities of attitude, interest, and point of 
view and to develop self-knowledge and detachment in 
dealing with them.” 

The ideal toward which to strive in creative discussion 
is that of open, frank, unemotional discussion expressed 
above; but there are individuals who do not exercise that 
self-control and detachment which makes it possible for 
them to discuss controversial issues calmly and without 
getting angry. What shall the leader do in handling this 
type of group member? Sheffield* suggests three methods 
of approach: first, let the leader draw the angry remark to 
himself by asking the group to listen with him in an effort 
to understand well. The speaker’s aggressiveness will lessen 
as he finds himself well listened to. Second, he suggests 
that the leader sum up the grounds that the speaker may 
have for resentment in a quiet voice and in less emotive 
words. Third, he says that the leader must remind the 
group that frank discussion brings out elements of strain in 
its problem and that if the group is to understand these, it 


1 Sheffield, A. D., Creative Discussion, p. 162. New York: Association Press, 
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must first learn to understand itself. No problem can be 
seen clearly when it is charged with emotion. 

The foregoing are the most important dangers and diffi- 
culties that the leader must guard against, so far as indi- 
viduals in the group are concerned. Now, let us examine 
those that are essentially group problems. 

1. How should the leader handle the overambitious and 
overaggressive group? Sometimes a group, or a majority 
of the members of a group, becomes overzealous to get a 
particular problem settled. It attacks the problem with 
such vigor and force, and presents its arguments so ag- 
gressively, as to make any and all opposition appear negli- 
gible. This is particularly likely to be true of groups 
fighting for a cause. Often the issues involved are not clearly 
defined, and opposite viewpoints are not fairly presented. 
What shall the leader do under such circumstances? 

The first thing he must do is to prevent hasty action. 
He must prevent the question from being brought to a 
decision before it has received adequate discussion. In his 
analysis of the problem he must show clearly the factors that 
must be considered in the discussion. Then, as group leader, 
he must insist that these factors receive recognition in the 
discussion. Secondly, in his summaries he must continually 
remind the group of the progress of the discussion, pointing 
out those phases that still need to be discussed before a real 
creative decision can be reached. 

In the third place, he must be sure that the discussion is 
proceeding on the basis of fact rather than on feeling or 
prejudice. If the group is simply attempting to push over a 
cause rather than to discuss the question on the basis of merit 
and fact, the leader will need to call to its attention the 
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purpose of creative discussion and the proper method of 
conducting it. 

Finally, and above all, the leader must insist that in cre- 
active discussion all sides must be given an opportunity to be 
heard. If the group is not willing to do this, and if it is not 
willing to delay decision until adequate information on all 
sides can be presented, it lacks an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the first principles of creative discussion. It is, in 
fact, not a democratic discussion group, but a propagandist 
or pressure group. It needs to be educated in the funda- 
mentals of democratic group thinking. 

2. How should the leader handle “private conferences” 
or side discussions? Side discussions in group meetings are 
usually caused by one or the other of two reasons. First, the 
discussion is being carried on too rapidly for some members 
of the group. Points are not being made clear in the group 
discussion, so small groups try to clear them up by having 
“private conferences.” Second, the discussion may be going 
into such minute detail, as to cause a loss of interest on the 
part of some members, that they carry on a conversation 
among themselves which is of greater interest to them. 

Tn handling situations of this kind, the leader must not 
be too abrupt and dictatorial, or he will lose the good will 
of his group. Speaking directly to the group carrying on the 
side discussion savors too much of classroom discipline and 
is not to be recommended as desirable practice in discussion 
groups. In stopping side discussions it is very essential that 
the members be kept in good humor. 

One way for the leader to break up disturbing side 
discussions is to renew group interest in the subject by means 
of a new approach or a change in device. Change always 
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stimulates new interest. The problem may be restated in a 
way to recapture interest. The leader may shift attention to 
a different phase of the problem. He may draw attention to 
the blackboard, where he lists the points of discussion. He 
may arrange arguments for and against the proposition, 
thus aligning the group for and against the question. Then, 
again, the leader may catch the interest of the group engaged 
in side discussion by directing a question to some member 
near the disturbing group. With the discussion shifting in 
their direction, they will most likely cease their private con- 
versation. Sometimes it may be desirable to ask in a tactful 
manner what the cause of the “confusion” is, and get a mem- 
ber to volunteer information as to the subject of the con- 
versation. It must not be assumed, by any means, that all 
side discussions are on irrelevant matters. As a matter of 
fact, the leader may consider a certain amount of discussion 
by small groups as a sign of real interest in the problem 
under discussion by the large group. 

3. How should the leader handle strong emotional prej- 
udices? Elliott * suggests five different ways that individu- 
als or groups possessing strong emotional prejudices may be 
handled. First, get the persons holding strong emotional 
prejudices against each other to meet together in person. 
They will frequently be surprised, after they know each 
other personally, to find that, instead of being devils incar- 
nate, they seem to be just ordinary folk like themselves. 
After one knows an individual personally, one is more 
charitable toward him and his views. The leader should 
attempt by some means to bring those of strongly opposed 


4Elliott, Harrison S., The Process of Group Thinking, Chapter XII. New 
York: Association Press, 1928. 
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views together in order to get them acquainted with each 
other. 

Second, attempt to get conflicting individuals or parties 
to share in common interests, outside of the conflicting 
realm, in order to develop a feeling of fellowship. Games, 
social events, or similar devices for creating friendly fellow- 
ship are desirable. 

Third, postpone disputatious questions until the group 
has learned to work together and has developed a spirit of 
cooperation. 

Fourth, get the whole group to work on the disputed 
question, presenting the situation or various proposals as 
they appear to various parties to the situation. This will 
give the conflicting parties a view of the proposals as they 
look from another person’s point of view. This will be a 
great step toward mutual understanding and modification 
of opinion. 

Fifth, permit a strong expression of the emotions behind 
the prejudice. When it is released, the individual or group 
may be ready for constructive work on a basis of mutual 
respect and good fellowship. This expression, as stated 
above, should not be permitted at the beginning of the meet- 
ing, for it would lead to general disorder, rancor, and 
bitterness. It must come only after the group has estab- 
lished secure bonds of mutual respect and fellowship. 

Conclusion: some measures of successful group 
leadership. In the opening section of this chapter it was 
stated that the leader must assume many different roles. 
He must plan, promote, lead, direct, inform, interpret, en- 
courage, stimulate, referee, judge, moderate, and conciliate, 
as occasion demands. You, the reader, are now in a position 
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to understand why the leader is called upon to assume such 
a multiplicity of roles. You are also in a position now to 
appreciate why the successful group leader must possess 
those desirable personal qualities given in this chapter. By 
way of conclusion, we may now indicate some of the main 
factors to be considered in measuring successful group 
leadership. 

1. The leader may consider himself successful in pro- 
portion to the amount of active participation in the discus- 
sion he is able to stimulate in the members of his group. 

2. He may consider himself a successful leader in 
proportion as he is able to stimulate his group to do creative 
thinking without being in the foreground himself and 
telling them what to think. 

3. He may consider himself a successful leader in pro- 
portion to the degree of actual cooperation in thinking he 
develops in his group. 

4. He may consider his leadership successful to the extent 
that he is able to direct and control situations without its 
being too apparent that he is doing so. 

5. He may consider himself a successful leader in pro- 
portion as he is able to handle individual and group differ- 
ences diplomatically and without arbitrariness. 

6. He may consider himself a successful leader if he is 
able to recognize individual and group interests and view- 
points so as to capitalize on them to the best advantage in 
the discussion. 

7. Finally, he may consider his leadership successful in 
proportion to the active interest developed in the discussion 
which will continue to stimulate the thinking and direct the 
conduct of the members after the meeting is over. 
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In conclusion, we may say that group leadership is suc- 
cessful if it is able to stimulate successful discussion. No 
better statement of what constitutes successful discussion 
could be made, as a conclusion to this chapter, than that 
given by Elliott.” He says: 


The group session has been a success if every member sees 
the problem more clearly, has been able to look at it from vary- 
ing points of view and in the light of evidence, and has either 
come to some conviction or has had his thought processes so 
thoroughly stimulated that he will ponder on the topic after the 
group is over. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Describe the capable leader of creative group discussion. 

2. Which of the ten traits listed in the text would you say are 
absolute essentials to successful group leadership? 

3. Enumerate and briefly discuss the functions of the leader 
in conducting group discussion. 

4. How should situations that are charged with emotion be 
handled by the leader? 

5. Suggest the value and use of study materials, outlines, 
questions, and the like in carrying on creative discussion. 

6. Point out connections between the principles and rules of 
good individual thinking discussed in Chapter V and the 
functions of the leader in conducting creative group discussion. 

7. Why are frequent summaries desirable in creative group 
discussion? 

8. Do you agree with the statement that the leader of crea- 
tive discussion is not a teacher? Bryson says, “The leader who 
cannot produce action is no leader at all.” What is your reaction 
to this statement? 

g. Discuss ways of guarding against lagging interest in group 
discussion. 


Sibid., p. 71. 
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10. “Discussion is a solvent of prejudice and of hasty response 
to propaganda,” says Bryson. To what extent and how are these 
outcomes dependent on the leader? 

11. Give a brief report on how the leader may handle po- 
tential dangers and difficulties in group discussion. 

12. Prepare an oral report, based on the readings, on the sub- 
ject of training leaders for adult education. 

13. Do you agree that the aim of creative discussion should be 
to reach an integration or a consensus of opinion rather than a 
majority vote? What problems confront the leader in reaching 
this aim? 

14. Briefly discuss the measures of successful group leader- 
ship. Do they give an adequate appraisal of successful group 
leadership? 
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CHAPTER IX 
Panel Discussion 


What is panel discussion? In Chapter VII, the na- 
ture and technique of creative discussion is explained; and 
in Chapter VIII, the qualities of the leader, as well as his 
duties and responsibilities in directing group discussion, are 
discussed. It was pointed out in these chapters that in order 
to have real creative discussion or cooperative group think- 
ing, the group must not be too large. In fact, creative dis- 
cussion cannot be carried on in the large group. Some 
adaptation of small-group technique, applicable to the large 
group situation, must be made. One such adaptation is the 
use of the so-called “panel” discussion, which was originated 
by H. A. Overstreet and first popularized by the American 
Association for Adult Education in its 1932 convention at 
Buffalo.’ | 

The method consists of having a small group of persons, 
called a “panel,” discuss the problem creatively among 
themselves in the presence of the larger group. Theoreti- 
cally at least, the panel is representative of the thinking of 
the larger group. Opportunity for the large group to sup- 
plement the thinking of the panel and to make such con- 
tributions and raise such questions as the members may 
desire is given at the close of the panel discussion. 


1Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1934. 
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Selecting the panel. The panel should consist of from 
four to eight members and a chairman. These are usually se- 
lected by the members in charge of arranging the discussion. 
Some panels have been known to be successful with as many 
as a dozen members on them, but, as a general rule, this is 
too large a number for successful panel discussion. Oppor- 
tunities for active participation are limited with so large a 
group, with the result that responsibility for participation on 
the part of some within the panel is shirked on the one 
hand, or small groups of members begin private discussions 
among themselves on the other. 

In deciding upon the number of panel members, the 
nature of the topic to be discussed should be considered. If 
the topic has a variety of phases to it, if various issues are 
involved in the solution, and if the audience represents a 
number of different viewpoints or issues, the panel should 
be large enough to have spokesmen for the main viewpoints 
or issues. This does not mean that every possible issue or 
every interest group must be represented on the panel. This, 
obviously, would be impossible for many types of vital topics, 
and yet keep the size of the panel within the number that 
gives the optimum size for panel discussion. The main 
issues and interests should be represented. Those not repre- 
sented may, as we shall see later, be introduced by the chair- 
man; or they may be left to be discussed by members of the 
audience during the period set aside for audience participa- 
tion. 

In the selection of panel members, the following points 
should be considered: 

1. Panel members should be ready thinkers. The slow, 
deliberate thinker is not a suitable panel member. He can- 
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not adjust his thinking to the rapidly changing mental sit- 
uations involved in panel discussion, nor can he reason 
through a problem quickly enough to make an effective 
contribution to the rapid give-and-take of panel discussion. 
He will delay action and block the thinking of other mem- 
bers if he attempts to contribute at all. To be effective, panel 
discussion must be lively, animated, spirited discussion re- 
sulting from sincere interest, purpose, and enthusiasm in the 
problem under consideration. 

2. Panel members must be good speakers. The person 
who cannot readily express his thoughts is in about the same 
position as the slow thinker, when placed on a panel. He 
delays the thinking of other members, thereby causing the 
discussion to drag, if he does not actually confuse it. The 
cumbersome speaker wearies the other panel members and 
produces a loss of interest on the part of the audience. The 
poor conversationalist should be avoided when selecting 
panel members. 

3. Panel members should be quick-witted. By this we 
mean that they must be quick to see, understand, or perceive 
relationships and possible leads for solutions in what other 
members say, as well as to catch errors, flaws, inconsisten- 
cies, and the like in contributions. It is this quickness of 
mind that distinguishes the good from the poor debater, 
parliamentarian, committeeman, and panel member. The 
action of one alert mind on another brings out the best in 
each. When such alert minds are on a panel, they do more 
than bring out the best in one another; they stimulate the 
interest and the thinking of the entire audience that is 
listening to them. 

4. Panel members must represent a variety of viewpoints. 
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The best panel discussions are those centering around a topic 
or problem that has various sides or viewpoints to it. Asa 
matter of fact, one of the essentials of good panel discussion 
is that there must be some complexity or uncertainty about 
the topic to be discussed. Good, live discussion does not 
develop in a group where all share the same views, but 
rather where there are sharp differences of opinion. In the 
selection of panel members, care should be taken to get the 
various sides of the question presented. In addition to this, 
various interests in the problem will be found to exist. In- 
sofar as possible, these should be given representation on | 
the panel. The old adage that “variety adds spice” is no 
truer anywhere than in the membership of the panel. 

5. Panel members must possess a codperative attitude. 
The panel is not a debating society nor a wrangler’s club; 
neither is it a group of people brought together to argue or 
“fight it out” in gladiatorial fashion before a group of inter- 
ested spectators. Panel discussion should be carried on in a 
friendly, cooperative spirit. The purpose of truly creative 
discussion must always be borne in mind by panel members. 
They must welcome different viewpoints, even though these 
viewpoints conflict with their own. The spirit of criticism 
must not enter the discussion. Friendliness, seriousness, 
broad-mindedness, . tolerance, sympathetic understanding, 
willingness to share in another’s point of view, together with 
a good sampling of humor, must permeate panel discussion 
if it is to be effective. 

6. Panel members must have an interest in and some 
familiarity with the question to be discussed. Panel mem- 
bers need not be experts in the subject under consideration. 
Reasonable familiarity with the topic of discussion, together 
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with sufficient interest to stimulate serious thinking and a 
desire to contribute something toward a group decision, is 
all that need be required of panel members. If the question 
involves certain technical phases that require expert knowl- 
edge or opinion, provision should be made for securing a 
panel member who may supply this technical information 
or who can render expert opinion. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that highly technical questions are not gen- 
erally suited to the panel discussion method. Such questions 
require discussion by the expert or specialist and are, there- 
fore, usually presented through the lecture method. Oppor- 
tunity may be offered at the close of the lecture for questions 
by the audience. Semi-technical questions may be intro- 
duced to the audience by means of the expert lecture, and 
may then be followed by a panel discussion. This technique 
was effectively used in the Des Moines public forums, which 
will be explained later in this book. 

7. Types of panel members to avoid are: (a) the dog- 
matist, and (b) the persistent talker. The dogmatist has no 
place in a creative-discussion group. The air of finality with 
which he punctuates every statement he makes stifles, rather 
than liberates, the spirit of creative discussion; or, if his 
views are questioned by other members of the panel, being 
a dogmatist, he is likely to resent it and become antagonistic 
in his attitude. The dogmatist will either dominate the 
panel discussion or, if sufficient opposition develops toward 
him, will turn it into an emotionally charged argument or 
debate, on the one hand, or into a heckling society, on the 
other. All of these situations must be avoided in panel dis- 
cussion if it is to get anywhere. 


The persistent talker, who has been aptly dubbed “the 
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windbag,” must by all means be kept off the panel. He 
will successfully ruin the present, as well as all future, panel 
discussions. His obsession for “hearing himself talk” is so 
strong that he cannot, or will not, resist the impulse to 
speak when the slightest occasion arises. His “contribu- 
tions” for the most part consist of idle talk. He not only 
steals the time of the other panel members, thereby delaying 
or altogether obstructing creative discussion, but he also 
wearies and exasperates the audience. Should this type 
inadvertently be chosen as a panel member, it becomes the 
duty of the chairman to curb, tactfully yet decisively, his 
loquaciousness, if this and other panel discussions are to be 
assured. 

Seating arrangement of the panel. In order to ob- 
tain the desired informality and to stimulate the conversa- 
tional attitude, the panel members should be comfortably 
seated on either side of the chairman at tables arranged in 
a semicircle. The panel must face toward and be in full 
view of the audience. Ordinarily, the panel should be seated 
on a stage or platform so that all members of the audience 
may see the panel members readily. It is important that the 
audience see as well as hear each panel member easily, if 
the interest of the audience is to be maintained throughout 
the discussion. When the audience is so large that it is 
dificult to hear panel members, it is desirable to install a 
public-address system, with several microphones at the panel 
table. 

It has been found through experience and experimenta- 
tion that the seating of panel members at the tables is an 
important factor in panel discussion. For example, it has 
been found that to place a quiet member at either end of 
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the table will practically exclude him from the discussion. 
Quiet members should be placed near the middle, on either 
side of the chairman. This will enable the chairman to 
draw them into the conversation easily and without making 
it at all evident that he is doing so. It is the most natural 
and logical thing for the chairman to look to those nearest 
him for contributions during the discussion. 

Another point to be borne in mind in seating panel 
members is to distribute the more able speakers around the 
whole panel. It is not desirable to have all the conversation 
centered at one end of the table, yet that is exactly what 
will happen if panel members are not carefully distributed 
by the chairman in the beginning. The able speakers will 
tend to gravitate toward each other, thus leaving the quieter, 
more timid ones by themselves. 

A final point to be considered in seating panel members 
is not to separate the members into sides. To place the 
pros on one side and the cons on another tends to disturb 
the desirable informal conversational atmosphere of the 
panel and sets one side off against the other, thus aggravat- 
ing whatever feeling may exist because of the different 
viewpoints. It is most desirable in panel discussion to elim- 
inate as far as possible all animosity and antagonism. Emo- 
tional prejudice has absolutely no place in panel discussion. 
All points of view should be discussed, for they are necessary 
for an adequate understanding of the problem. All mem- 
bers should speak freely, but without prejudice, animosity, 
or antagonism. This attitude can be facilitated by distribut- 
ing panel members around the table so as to avoid inter- 
est groupings. 
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Types of panel discussion. In practice, at least four 
different variations of the panel method have developed. 
All panels have the following four essential characteristics 
in common. First, a problem or topic that needs to be 
cleared up through discussion. Second, a group that is 
interested in understanding the problem more fully, usually 
in order that it may help bring about a satisfactory solution. 
Third, a group of from four to eight persons, constituting 
the panel, who are chosen to represent the group in discus- 
sion. Fourth, a chairman who directs and guides the panel 
in its discussion and summarizes the results. The four types 
of panel procedure may be classified as variations in amount 
and kind of previous preparation of either ye or audience, 
or both, as follows: 

1. The first type of panel discussion is the kind in which 
the audience has no previous preparation of any kind for 
the topic to be discussed, and the panel, while made up of 
members whose general knowledge in the field is compre- 
hensive, has not specifically prepared for the discussion. All 
come on an equal footing, receive the preliminary state- 
ments from the chairman, an explanation of the problem to 
be discussed, and proceed with the discussion. In this type, 
all start with the same preparation, or rather lack of specific 
preparation; or, as.Courtis says, from “scratch.” ‘To many, 
this is the true conception of panel discussion. It resembles 
the group gathered around the fireplace, informally discus- 
sing the topics of interest and importance to it. 

2. The second type of panel discussion is based upon 
the idea that if there is to be intelligent discussion, there 
must be an adequate supply of ideas provided in advance in 
both panel and audience. The preliminary preparation is 
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provided through reading materials related to the subject. 
A list of readings may be announced sufficiently long in 
advance of the meeting to give those who are seriously inter- 
ested time to read and study on the topic. This will give 
them a basis not only for understanding the discussion more 
fully, but it will also enable them to ask intelligent questions 
that will help to clarify understanding. 

3. The third type of panel discussion is the kind which 
supplants the ordinary “floor discussion” following a lecture. 
Instead of asking for questions from the audience after the 
speaker has finished his lecture, the panel takes up the dis- 
cussion. The audience is now in a position to listen intelli- 
gently to the panel discussion. The panel, also, is in a position 
to carry on creative discussion. All have heard what the 
speaker had to say. They have heard his side of the ques- 
tion. If the panel has been selected according to the points 
enumerated above, there will be some who will want to dis- 
cuss the subject from different angles. There will be some 
who do not agree with the speaker. There will be others 
who wish more information, which the speaker can supply. 
Under such circumstances, we have almost ideal conditions 
for carrying on panel discussion. 

4. The fourth type of panel discussion is the type in 
which the panel assumes the double function of providing 
the audience with the basic information needed to understand 
intelligently the whole problem and, after having done that, 
of resolving itself into the panel to carry on the discussion. 
In this type of panel discussion, the audience is assumed to 
have little or no knowledge of the subject. The preparation 
of the audience is accomplished through a series of short 
talks or speeches given by the panel members, each taking 
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a specific aspect of the subject previously agreed-upon. This 
not only prepares the audience for intelligent listening to 
the panel discussion, but it also gives other panel members 
ideas and clues to be used in the discussion. The extra 
preparation required of panel members to give a short speech 
before the regular panel opens provides sufhcient preliminary 
stimulation of thought to assure adequate ideas in all mem- 
bers of the panel to provoke good creative discussion. 

Functions of the panel. At this point in our discussion 
it might be well to consider just what are the functions of 
the panel. 

1. In the first place, it is the function of the panel to 
initiate cooperative thinking in the panel and, through the 
panel, in the audience. When the general pattern of think- 
ing has been sufficiently well established, the audience is 
invited to participate in the discussion. 

2. A second function of the panel is to open up various 
lines of attack on the topic or problem. It has been sug- 
gested that panel members should be selected with a view 
to getting various angles and viewpoints represented. With 
a panel thus selected, the problem will be analyzed from 
various angles, thus stimulating thinking and discussion 
along lines often quite different from those suggested by 
the opening speaker. 

3. A third function of the panel is to raise questions. 
These questions may be about ideas discussed by others, 
previous speakers, or other panel members; or they may be 
questions raised to gain information, to stimulate thinking, 
or to determine another panel member’s viewpoint or stand 
on the matter under discussion. 

4. A fourth function of the panel is to present experi- 
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ences and illustrations that will be of value in carrying on 
the discussion. Ideas or theories may be confirmed by 
one’s own or another’s experience bearing on them. IIlus- 
trations always help clarify matters. Panel members should 
give attention to, and should consciously seek for, illustra- 
tions and experiences that will strengthen their discussion. 
On the other hand, nothing will so readily discredit false 
theories and half-baked ideas as contrary experiences and 
apt illustrations showing their falsity or lack of soundness. 

Function of the chairman in panel discussion. A 
separate chapter has been written on the leader of group dis- 
cussion. Most of what was suggested regarding the leader 
of creative-discussion groups applies to the chairman of 
panel discussion. We may briefly indicate the functions of 
the chairman of the panel as follows: 

1. Meets with the panel before discussion. The purpose 
of this meeting, which takes place a few minutes before the 
regular meeting convenes, is to get all members of the panel 
acquainted with each other and to discover something of 
their interest in the problem. It also affords the chairman 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the members. 
The chairman explains the conditions of the discussion and 
the rules that are to be followed. This brief introduction 
of the panel members provides an opportunity for “break- 
ing the ice,” so to speak, by getting them to talk to one an- 
other and also to become accustomed to the direction of the 
chairman. 

2. Explains the method to the audience. If the audience 
is not accustomed to panel discussions, the chairman should 
explain the method in some detail. Even when the audi- 
ence is accustomed to listening to panel discussion, some 
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explanation should be made for the benefit of new members. 
The rules of panel discussion should be given. The audi- 
ence should be reminded that the panel members are render- 
ing a valuable service to the group in that they are serving 
as representatives of the various interests in the audience, 
since general discussion by so large a group would be too 
cumbersome. He will also tell the audience that time will 
be reserved at the close of the panel discussion for questions 
and contributions from the floor. | 

3. Starts the panel in discussion. After having explained 
the method of conducting panel discussion to the audience, 
the chairman gives a clear statement of the problem to be 
discussed, stressing the fact that various viewpoints will be 
expressed and that all contributions will be hospitably re- 
ceived. He then opens the question for discussion by the 
panel. 

4. Raises questions for the panel to consider. In addition 
to stating the problem to be discussed, the chairman may go 
into an analysis of the situations involved and raise definite 
questions that should be considered in the discussion. The 
questions he raises in the panel will serve somewhat as the 
outline in guiding the discussion, as was suggested in con- 
nection: with leading group discussion in the previous 
chapter. 

5. Gives all members an opportunity to participate. It 
is the chairman’s responsibility to see that all panel members 
are included in the discussion. It was suggested above that 
quiet or timid members be placed near the chairman in 
order that he may “pass the conversational ball” to them 
easily and without making it appear that he is doing so 
consciously. The good chairman will find many ways by 
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which he can do this. A look, a nod, an innocent question 
may do it. Recognizing the signs of readiness to participate 
is an important trait in the chairman. Sometimes holding 
down the overtalkative member is necessary in order to give 
the less aggressive member a chance. 

6. Prevents rambling discussion. If the problem has been 
clearly stated and properly analyzed, certain logical points 
of attack will emerge, just as in individual thinking cer- 
tain possible ways of solving a problem emerge, once the 
problem is carefully analyzed. It is the chairman’s func- 
tion to hold the discussion to the point under consideration 
until it is disposed of, and not permit the rambling, hit-or- 
miss type of discussion so characteristic of muddled group 
thinking. 

7. At times offers ideas himself. While it is usually true 
that the chairman will be kept busy exercising his numerous 
functions as panel chairman, yet at times he may have con- 
tributions to make that will be of decided value to the 
discussion. Sometimes the discussion may go awry, or 
again, it may slump; here the chairman may step in with 
ideas of his own that may carry the group safely over the 
rough spots. 

8. Acts as coérdinator and interpreter of the discussion. 
As the various and often diverse contributions of the differ- 
ent panel members are received, the chairman must attempt 
to weave them into a unified whole. “He must,” as Fansler 
says, “attempt to bring unity of thought out of a somewhat 
confused mass of opinion and information, offered by the 
panel.” He must do this in a manner that will not give 
the impression that he is trying to dominate the trend of 
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the thinking, or that he is trying to direct the conversation 
along lines favorable to his viewpoint. 

9. Directs the discussion to different phases of the prob- 
lem. It is a function of the chairman to see that all phases 
of the question are given due consideration in the discussion. 
An enthusiastic panel might, conceivably, use up a dispro- 
portionate amount of its time discussing certain phases of 
a problem, if no check were provided against it. The chair- 
man follows the discussion and also keeps a check on the 
time. When one phase of the problem has, in his opinion, 
received adequate attention, he tactfully directs the discus- 
sion to another phase. In this manner a balanced discus- 
sion is more likely to be assured. 

10. Keeps interest alive. ‘The chairman must be alert to 
flagging interest. When the first signs of it appear, he must 
reach into his “bag of tricks” and produce something that 
will stimulate renewed interest. It may be a contribution of 
his own, an experience or an illustration that will start a 
trend of conversation in a new direction. It may be a shift 
to another phase of the problem not yet considered. It may 
be a question thrown to the group that challenges its 
thinking. Or it may be any one of a number of possible 
ways at his command in the given situation. As a last 
resort, he can always declare the panel discussion ended 
and throw the discussion open to the audience. 

11. “Builds bridges from mind to mind.’ Courtis uses 
this very apt expression in pointing out the function of the 
chairman in bringing understanding and clarity of thought 
to those holding opposing views. It is not always necessary 
that decisions be reached in panel discussion, for sometimes 
the question may have so many angles of approach that to 
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press for decision or even complete harmonization of opinion 
would be unwise. Nevertheless, under proper leadership in 
cooperative discussion in which bridges are built from mind 
to mind, something worth while is being accomplished, for, 
as Courtis says, “After one has presented his own views, and 
listened open-mindedly to those of others, one leaves the 
meeting with his ideas clarified, his views broadened, and 
his tolerance for opposing views increased, even though no 
harmonization of conflicting facts and values was possible.” * 

12. Corrects violations of panel rules. Occasionally, the 
chairman will be called upon to enforce panel rules. If the 
rules call for no speeches by panel members, it is the duty 
of the chairman to curb speechmaking. The tendency to 
make a speech is likely to move some member so strongly 
that he cannot resist. The chairman must tactfully and 
humorously interrupt him and get back to panel discussion. 

Again, if a member is not codperating in the spirit of 
creative discussion, the chairman must calmly, politely, and 
tactfully remind him that the rules of panel discussion call 
for good-natured give-and-take. 

Similarly, with other violations and infractions of panel 
rules, it becomes the duty of the chairman to handle the 
delicate situation with such finesse as will preserve the true 
cooperative spirit within the panel. For example, when he 
finds emotional tension arising in his panel, he will be 
quick to inject a bit of wit or humor into the situation in 
order that the interruption may relax the tense situation. 
This does not mean that he will discourage members from 
presenting conflicting viewpoints. On the contrary, he will 


2 Courtis, S. A., “Codperative Thinking,” in Progressive Education, Vol. X, 
1933, pp. 85-88. 
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encourage each member to express his views honestly and 
openly, but to express them without undue emotion and 
without assuming an antagonistic or argumentative attitude. 
The chairman will also strive to curb any spirit of criticism 
of views expressed by panel members. 

13. Admits audience participation when panel discus- 
sion has lad the foundation for it. After the panel mem- 
bers, as representatives of the audience, have established the 
line of thinking and have carried on the discussion sufh- 
ciently to have reached a tentative understanding or to have 
clarified considerably the thinking on the topic, the chair- 
man invites the audience to join in the discussion by asking 
questions of the panel or any of its members, by expressing 
opinions, giving viewpoints, or in any other way contribut- 
ing to the discussion. This offers an opportunity for the 
audience to feel that it is being given democratic consider- 
ation in the solution or at least understanding of the solution 
to the problems in which it is vitally interested. 

14. Summarizes. The chairman should be a good sum- 
marizer; that is to say, he should be able to keep the panel 
and the audience informed of the progress being made 
toward clarifying the problem as the discussion continues. 
He must be able to take the more or less isolated individual 
contributions and.weave them together into a coherent 
whole. He may need to do this at frequent points in the 
discussion in order to show what has been accomplished 
and what the group is ready to discuss next. A summary 
should be given at the close of the panel in order to round 
up the discussion for the purpose of giving the panel and 
the audience a clear conception of what has been accom- 
plished and also for the purpose of giving the audience a 
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starting point for participation in the group discussion that 
follows. 

If the chairman finds that his other duties require too 
much of his time to permit him to prepare a good summary 
for the close of the panel, he may appoint a vice-chairman 
or assistant to assume the summarizing function. This plan 
has been known to operate quite successfully in panel dis- 
cussion. 

Preparation of the chairman for panel discussion. 
Since the success of panel discussion depends so much on the 
activities of the chairman, it is essential that he make definite 
preparation for it. This preparation should include the goal 
he plans to move toward. This does not mean that he will 
dominate the discussion, but, by means of previously thought 
out questions, he can bring out the type of discussion he has 
in mind. His preparation should include an analysis, in his 
own mind, of the different sides to the question and the 
different views that will possibly be presented. As the dis- 
cussion proceeds, he can plan how the various contributions 
may be woven into the picture as he sees it in his plan. His 
preparation should also include the introduction and use of 
expert information if and when needed. It has been truly 
said that nothing runs itself unless it is running down hill. 
This is true also of panel discussion. It does not run itself. 
The chairman must provide the driving force and he must 
guide the direction of the activity if it is not to “run wild” 
or turn into a “free for all” affair. 

Characteristics of the good panel chairman. The per- 
sonal qualities desirable in the group leader enumerated in 
the preceding chapter apply also to the panel chairman. The 
situation in presiding over panel discussion is similar to 
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that of the committee chairman or the small-group con- 
ference leader. The panel chairman must be tactful in 
handling people; he must be skillful in selecting and com- 
bining the contributions of panel members so as to produce 
a harmonious whole; he must have a cultural background 
suficiently broad, and a mind sufficiently quick to see the 
possibilities for use of the various elements brought out in 
the discussion; he must be a good judge of personalities and 
utilize this ability in furthering progress in the discussion; he 
must possess wit and humor sufficient to tide the group over 
tense situations; he must have “hospitality of mind’—be 
ready to receive and treat seriously opinions of others, even 
though they conflict with his own; and he must be socially- 
minded; that is, he must have the interest of the group at 
heart, leading them, not necessarily to a definite decision or 
conclusion, but to a broader, more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problem in particular and to more harmonious 
human relations in general. 

Rules for effective panel discussion. 

1. Panel members must remain seated during the d1s- 
cussion. The nature of good panel discussion makes it 
necessary that panel members remain seated. It should be 
more or less informal discussion carried on in a conversa- 
tional manner. 

_ 2. Speechmaking is not permitted. The purpose of the 
panel is to discuss, not to offer opportunity for making 
speeches. Conversation is not carried on when panel mem- 
bers insist on making speeches. Continuous talking for as 
much as two minutes is ordinarily to be considered as a 
speech. This rule does not apply, of course, to the phase of 
panel discussion in which the audience is given a background 
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of information by means of a series of short speeches by 
panel members. Real panel discussion follows this prepara- 
tory phase. 

3. Contributions should be brief but clear. If a question 
is asked, it should be answered briefly and directly. If a 
point of view is to be given, it should be presented in a clear, 
straightforward manner and without the embellishment of 
unnecessary words. 

4. The spirit of codperation must be maintained. Panel 
discussion must be carried on in a friendly, cooperative way. 
Ideas should be presented to the group for consideration, but 
it is not necessary, or even desirable, that they be defended. 
Panel members must not permit themselves to fall into argu- 
ment and debate. To do so will result in conflict, which 
will prevent orderly discussion and calm deliberation. 

5. An honest effort must be made to understand the 
point of view of other members. Hospitality of mind must 
characterize all creative discussion. The spirit of open- 
mindedness should permeate panel discussion. There must 
be freedom from criticism. Members should not feel that 
their views will be laughed at or be criticized, or they will 
hesitate to express themselves openly and freely. 

6. Panel members must speak loudly enough to be heard 
by the audience. The tendency when speaking to another 
panel member is to forget that there is an audience that 
wants to hear what is being said. The voice should be 
loud enough to be heard easily. The head should be raised 
so that the voice will flow toward the audience. The ten- 
dency to speak to the table or to a side, rather than to the 
audience, should be avoided. 
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4. When microphones are used, panel members should 
be sure to speak into them. In large audiences, it is desirable 
to have microphones attached to a public-address system. 
This will necessitate using two or more microphones for the 
ordinary panel. The panel members should all have ready 
access toa microphone. This can be accomplished by having 
the members sit at a large table and, if necessary, the micro- 
phone can be pushed around to accommodate the speakers 
within a given area of the table. Panel members must re- 
member that if they are to be heard, they must gigas into 
the microphone, not beside or over it. 

Preparation of panel members. It goes without say- 
ing that if panel discussion is to be effective, the members of 
the panel must make some advance preparation. This 
preparation need not necessarily be in the nature of study 
or reading, although this may be advisable in case members 
are not already fairly familiar with the question to be dis- 
cussed. Usually all the advance preparation that is needed 
consists of thinking about the question and the lines of dis- 
cussion that might be pursued. It might consist further of 
jotting down points to consider and questions to ask. The 
desirability of doing this is obvious. When discussion is 
under way, many points are often overlooked or forgotten, 
unless they are noted on paper. 

If the panel is to discuss a lecture given by a forum 
speaker, it is highly desirable that notes be taken of the 
lecture. These notes should be interspersed with questions 
or supplementary contributions that will be helpful in the 
panel discussion that follows the lecture. 

Audience participation. An important part of all panel 
discussion is the provision for audience participation in the 
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discussion. In his introductory statements and explanation, 
the chairman informs the audience that opportunity will be 
provided for audience participation immediately after the 
panel discussion. 

The question is sometimes raised as to how much time 
the panel should have before permitting the audience to 
participate in the discussion. It is difficult to answer this 
question specifically because of various factors that are in- 
volved. One of these is the size of the audience. In the 
very large audience, it is difficult to hear what is being said 
from the floor. Audience contributions under these circum- 
stances must be limited almost entirely to questions asked of 
the panel. These questions are addressed to the chairman, 
who repeats them so all may hear. The question is then 
turned over to the panel or to a specific member of it. Natu- 
rally, the time allowed for audience participation in the large 
group will be less than that in the small group, in which floor 
contributions can readily be heard by all. But, even in the 
small group, it is difficult to set a definite time for audience 
participation. Some audiences are eager to get going; others 
are apathetic. The question under consideration has some- 
thing to do with this, and the panel discussion itself often 
sets the pace. If the panel is wide awake, enthusiastic, and 
spirited in its discussion, the likelihood is great that the 
audience will wish to participate eagerly. On the other 
hand, when the panel discussion is slow and dull, it may be 
wise and even necessary to throw the discussion open to the 
audience early in order to save the day, both for the panel 
and for the audience. It is true that the audience reflects 
the spirit and the attitude of the panel. Hence, it becomes 
the duty of the panel chairman to decide when to admit the 
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audience into discussion and the length of time to permit 
audience participation. 

Advantages and values of the panel method. There 
are a number of distinct advantages and values in the panel 
method over other adult education methods. Some of the 
more important of these are the following: 

1. It stimulates a high type of creative thinking. The 
members of the panel are selected because of their special 
ability to carry on creative thought in the field under dis- 
cussion. 

2. It makes possible the presentation of a number of 
points of view on the topic under discussion. 

3. It creates a high level of interest, not only in the mem- 
bers of the panel, but also in the audience. It does this 
through the intimate conversational method employed, as 
well as through the variety of viewpoints supported in the 
discussion. 

4. It clarifies understanding of the problem being dis- 
cussed. Vagueness and misunderstanding are cleared up 
by means of questions asked by any member at any time. 
Generalities are questioned, and unsupported claims and 
exaggerated statements are not permitted to go unchallenged. 

5. It develops the codperative spirit in discussion. This 
cooperative spirit is developed in any good panel, even 
though the discussion may not lead to a concerted or har- 
monized group opinion in the end; for, as Courtis * says: 


Most will agree that after one has thought creatively for one 
to two hours in codperation with others, after one has presented 
his own views and listened open-mindedly to those of others, one 
leaves the meeting with his ideas clarified, his views broadened, 


3 Ibid., p. 88. 
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and his tolerance for opposing views increased, even though no 
harmonization of conflicting facts and values was possible. 


6. It makes possible an orderly and controlled discus- 
sion, favorable to good will and constructive thinking. The 
size and composition of the group and the capable leader 
make conditions favorable for directing the discussion so 
that it gets somewhere, while at the same time avoiding the 
undesirable features so often accompanying discussion in 
larger groups. 

7. Finally, it insures an opportunity for full and com- 
plete expression of opinion by everybody. The panel method 
encourages each member of the panel and of the audience 
as well to join in and to enjoy fully the give-and-take of a 
friendly, hospitable, but purposeful, discussion. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. What is the “panel” method of discussion? Consult the 
readings for further explanations and descriptions. 

2. What factors should be considered in determining the size 
and composition of the panel? 

3. Discuss the principles to be considered in selecting panel 
members. Describe the ideal panel member. 

4. Describe a panel which you observed or in which you par- 
ticipated as a member, giving particular attention to the quali- 
fications of the menibers for the question under consideration. 

5. Explain desirable seating arrangements for panel discus- 
sion. Pay particular attention to the psychology involved in 
seating individual members. 

6. Explain the different types of panel discussion and point 
out the fields of greatest usefulness of each type. 

+. Discuss the several functions of the panel. 
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8. What are the functions of the panel chairman? Com- 
pare them with the functions of the leader of group discussion. 

g. To what extent should audience participation be a part of 
the panel method? 

10. Explain the preliminary work the panel chairman needs 
to do if his panel is to be a success. 

11. What traits should the good panel chairman possess? 

12. Summarize the rules for effective panel discussion. 

13. How should needed information be supplied for good 
panel discussion? 

14. What preparation should panel members receive for good 
panel discussion? 

15. Prepare a report based on the studies suggested in the 
readings giving an evaluation of the panel method. 

16. Review the advantages and values of the panel method. 
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CHAPTER X 
Public Forums 


What is a public forum? In the old Roman days the 
forum was a public meeting place, a place where judicial 
and other public business was transacted, and also a place 
where people assembled to hear their leaders discuss ques- 
tions of public concern. The forum, with us, has !ost its 
ancient connotation as a meeting place, and has come to 
mean a method of adult enlightenment through orderly dis- 
cussion. When one hears the word forum today, one thinks 
immediately of the following as being its characteristics: 
(1) a group of people assembled for the purpose of en- 
lightening themselves or clarifying their thinking on a par- 
ticular topic or problem; (2) a leader of discussion, who is 
capable of giving information and of skillfully directing 
group discussion; and (3) a subject or topic of sufficient 
general interest to stimulate group discussion. 

Public forums are a means of developing adult citi- 
zenship. Effective citizenship depends upon the continuous 
enlightenment of the adult population. As has already been 
pointed out in this book, training for good citizenship can- 
not be left entirely to the elementary and secondary schools. 
It is impossible, considering the complexities of modern 
society, to prepare for democratic citizenship once and for 
all time in our schools. The immaturity of the pupils, the 
ever-widening scope and increased complexity of the factors 
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involved, and the rapidly changing social and economic con- 
ditions of society make it mentally and physically impossible 
for the school alone to carry the responsibility for develop- 
ing good citizenship. Furthermore, as Hart* has shown, 
unless the ideals of good citizenship are accepted and prac- 
ticed by adults in their home, community, state, and national 
relations, it is an almost hopeless task for the school to make 
much progress in developing good citizens. The child is 
taught one type of citizenship conduct in the school and 
sees an entirely different type being practiced at home and in 
the community. Sharp practices are carried on, violations 
of law are winked at, concealed, or boldly permitted in the 
open, justice is often unequally meted out, public office is 
too often not considered a public trust but an opportunity 
for “feathering one’s own nest,” frequent looting of the 
public treasury occurs and not much is done about it by the 
citizens, and the old philosophy of “to the victor belong the 
spoils” is too commonly practiced, crudely and ruthlessly. 
Sometimes the family income comes from sources that the 
school is teaching the child are contrary to the ideals and 
principles of good citizenship. 

One could go on listing any number of adult practices of 
“citizenship” that are diametrically opposed to what the 
school teaches, and which are accepted by these adults as 
legitimate, practical, everyday citizenship. The “theoreti- 
cal,” “book,” or “school” citizenship is “given the wink,” and 
“practical” citizenship takes the stage. The child is torn 
between two forces. Which of the two is most successful 
in the final test, namely, that of determining the conduct 


1 Hart, J. K., Adult Education. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 
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of the child when he becomes an adult citizen? We leave 
it to the reader to judge. 

What is the solution to this conflict between that which 
the school teaches as being right citizenship and that which is 
practiced, or perhaps we should say, is “put over” by many 
segments of adult society as being right, because, for them, it 
is a practical and workable citizenship? The answer to this 
question can be given indirectly by asking another. Why is 
it possible for some members of adult society to promulgate 
and carry out their warped ideas of citizenship among the 
rest of the population? Obviously, it is because of ignorance 
and indifference, or both, on the part of the rest of the 
population. Unless the thinking people of America take 
it upon themselves to set and maintain good standards of 
citizenship by removing ignorance and indifference in the 
adult population, things will get worse instead of better, 
and our schools will be fighting a losing battle. The solu- 
tion to the problem lies in the education of adults in mat- 
ters pertaining to good citizenship. This does not mean 
education about good citizenship, but rather enlightenment 
on the everyday social, economic, and political problems con- 
fronting the adult citizen. One way of carrying on this type 
of civic education among adults is by means of public 
forums. 

How do public forums contribute to good citizen- 
ship? Properly conducted public forums contribute to good 
citizenship in a number of ways. Chief among these are the 
following: 

1. Problems of common concern—local, state, and na- 
tional issues—are impartially presented to the group by a 
competent leader. The leader’s familiarity with the prob- 
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lem makes it possible for him to present a clear analysis and 
interpretation of facts which would ordinarily require exten- 
sive reading on the part of the listener. By means of such 
expert but impartial enlightenment, adults will be in position 
to know what the problems are that they must help solve, 
how they can aid in the solutions, and the responsibility that 
is theirs in seeing that adequate solutions are reached. This 
is the kind of practical citizenship that is to be expected of 
all responsible adults in a democracy. 

2. Well-planned forums make the expert or specialist 
available for adult civic education. Unless the leadership in 
the discussion of important problems is able and capable, 
little good will result from forum discussion; hence, it is 
necessary to obtain as speakers and leaders those who are 
experts in the fields being discussed. Of shallow, inexpert, 
opinionated discussion on vital questions, we already have 
too much. What is needed to help our adult citizens, not 
only to think for themselves, but also to guard their think- 
ing against the railings of the demagogue and the trickiness 
of the charlatan is enlightenment by those who know and 
who are capable of presenting information in a clear, un- 
biased, understandable manner. This the good forum 
provides. 

3. Forums encourage discussion and hence stimulate 
thinking on important issues. Good discussion clarifies 
thinking. In order to present an idea to others one must 
first possess it clearly himself. One never knows how firmly 
one possesses an idea until he is asked to defend it in 
discussion. The half-baked idea soon collapses in forum 
discussion, especially if it lacks fundamental substance. On 
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the other hand an idea in embryo may receive the neces- 
sary substance and impetus required to encourage it to grow 
into something of real importance. The forum offers an 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and by so doing 
creates a habit and a method of discussion which will go far 
toward creating civic consciousness and a feeling of demo- 
cratic responsibility in the adult population. 

4. The forum encourages further learning. The adult 
who becomes interested in a topic or problem through hay- 
ing engaged in or listened to a forum discussion will not 
readily be satisfied to continue “hibernating” educationally. 
His intellectual faculties will be stimulated, and he wiil seek 
other opportunities to grow in mind and spirit. He will no 
longer be content to let others settle his problems for him, 
but he will seek for solutions himself. By so doing he will 
increase his civic outlook and usefulness. 

5. The forum encourages independent search for in- 
formation on important problems. In order to understand 
and be able more fully to discuss social and economic prob- 
lems it is necessary oftentimes to do considerable reading 
and study on these problems. This is encouraged in forum 
discussion. Often the topic for discussion is announced 
sufficiently far in advance to enable those who are interested 
to read up on the subject. Frequently, also, a list of sug- 
gested readings is given, thus encouraging still further the 
desire to learn more about the subject prior to forum discus- 
sion. On the other hand many persons attending the forum 
may have their intellectual curiosity stimulated by the dis- 
cussion so that they will want to read more after hearing the 
discussion. 
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The Des Moines experiment with public forums. 
In an illuminating book entitled The American Way, 
United States Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker describes the experiment in city-wide public forums, 
undertaken by the city of Des Moines as a means of further- 
ing democracy through an enlightened adult citizenry. 
These public forums are open meetings held on regular 
schedules throughout the year. The meetings are held in 
the school buildings and are open to all who wish to attend. 
There are no formal classes, no assignments to be studied, 
no recitations, no textbooks, and no examinations. Each 
meeting is carried on under the leadership of a professional 
adult educator, capable of discussing and guiding the discus- 
sion of social, economic, or political problems of current in- 
terest and importance. 

The importance of the thoroughly qualified and compe- 
tent forum leader cannot be overemphasized. Upon him 
depends the success of the forum—“this twentieth century 
adaptation of education to the swift-moving changes of 
American Democracy.” In the Des Moines experiment, 
competent and able leaders are employed. They are paid at 
a rate sufficient to attract leaders of outstanding ability and 
recognized scholarship. Only those leaders who possess a 
theoretical and practical background of current social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, and who have in addition the 
ability to present these problems to adult groups in a stimu- 
lating manner, and who can clarify thinking through group 
discussion, will command the confidence and respect of in- 
telligent adults, upon which the success of the forum 


2 Studebaker, John W., The American Way. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1935. 
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method depends. Such leadership cannot usually be found 
in the local community. If it can, it is absurd to expect such 
services to be rendered on a “volunteer” basis. Concerning 
this, Studebaker emphatically says: ° 


Forum leadership demands so much time and energy and 
such rare qualities of scholarship and social justice that it would 
be both unfair and impractical to expect public forums, as sys- 
tems, to succeed by depending upon “volunteer” local leaders. 


Forum leadership is a professional undertaking. If done 
properly, it is a full-time, man-sized job, requiring careful 
study of current issues and the willingness and ability to 
present and discuss them in an objective, non-partisan, un- 
biased, and fair manner. It is through the confidence and 
trust that he inculcates in the citizens, who are members of 
his forums, that the forum leader makes his influence felt 
throughout the community and comes to be looked upon as 
a seeker after truth, and one to whom they may go as a 
“social consultant” who can be trusted to give accurate, reli- 
able, and unprejudiced guidance in thinking through the 
complicated problems of our civilization. 

Two phases of the Des Moines program. Two types of 
forums are used in the Des Moines experiment. The first 
and basic phase is that of fortnightly neighborhood forums. 
Twenty-five forum centers are established in this city of 
approximately 150,000 population. These centers are dis- 
tributed throughout the city so as to bring a neighborhood 
forum within walking distance of practically all residents of 
the city. This plan makes it possible for all classes of people 
to receive expert civic enlightenment and guidance in think- 


3 Tbid., p. 46. 
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ing on the problems of our modern democracy. Besides the 
advantage of being near to the homes of the people, which 
in itself encourages attendance at the meetings, this plan has 
the further advantage of preserving group or neighborhood 
homogeneity, so important in creating a feeling of freedom 
and lack of class-consciousness, without which free and open 
group discussion cannot thrive. Another important ad- 
vantage of this plan is that the neighborhood groups are 
small enough to make possible the effective use of small- 
group discussion techniques. 

The second phase of the Des Moines program consists of 
city-wide forums where hundreds, or even thousands, of 
people gather to receive civic information and enlighten- 
ment. These forums are held in large high school audi- 
toriums every Monday night during the winter season. No 
other forums are held on these nights. The leaders of these 
forums are outstanding lecturers on current problems, who 
appear on the program but once during the season. In these 
city-wide forums the panel technique is employed. The 
speaker is usually given forty minutes to present his subject 
and then an hour is devoted to panel discussion. The panel 
consists of some members of the community who agree with 
the speaker and some who do not. Some may even oppose 
his views very strongly. Resident forum leaders, that is, 
those who stay in the community for some time to conduct 
the neighborhood forums, are frequently members of the 
panel. These panel members engage the speaker in discus- 
sion after he has presented his subject. The value of this 
type of discussion is that it acts as a safeguard for the audi- 
ence against too easy acceptance of unchallenged ideas. The 
safeguard of the panel makes it possible to bring in as forum 
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lecturers “avowed partisans engaged in the open advocacy 
of programs of action.” 

During the last twenty minutes of the panel discussion 
the audience is invited to participate. The values of these 
city-wide forums, according to Studebaker, are: (1) that 
many people who do not regularly attend the neighborhood 
forums get “the forum habit” by attending the city-wide 
forums regularly; (2) they make possible the procuring of 
outstanding speakers on special problems who possess spe- 
cial points of view on vital issues; and (3) they give the 
audience concrete examples of how trained thinkers attack 
vital problems, and also examples of “a kind of civility in 
spirited discussion among people with opposing points of 
view which ought to become more and more the common 
practice of citizens in general.” * 

A national program of public forums—A solution 
for civic illiteracy and indifference. If civic illiteracy and 
the indifferent attitude taken by so many Americans toward 
the immediate social, economic, and political problems of 
the day is to be materially reduced in our democratic society, 
some means, national in scope, must be found that will go 
to the root of the matter. Public forums give promise of 
becoming the means for accomplishing this purpose. Lead- 
ing statesmen, and thinkers generally, recognize the need 
for public discussion of vital issues if the democratic princi- 
ple of popular judgment is not to be misdirected and mis- 
carried. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has said, “We need to 
have meeting places for the discussion of public questions, 


*Ibid., p. 60. 
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in the cities, hamlets, and on the farms throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.” 

In attempting to carry out this ideal, a long-time, nation- 
wide program of adult civic education, in the nature of 
public forums, is being proposed and initiated by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. In order to make the program nation- 
wide, and in order to make this new type of education 
available to all the masses, it will need to be sponsored by the 
Federal Government. In its initial stages, and no doubt for 
some years thereafter, the program will need to be federally 
financed. Gradually, as the program becomes accepted as a 
worth-while educational undertaking, communities will be 
asked to share the cost of operation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Already a number of “experiment stations” or 
“demonstration centers” have been established in “key” 
centers throughout the nation. A three-year, federally 
supported program of experimental public forums is now 
being launched. By the end of the third year, it is hoped to 
have at least one demonstration center in every state. In a 
press report, Commissioner Studebaker says, “In all I visual- 
ize a ten-year program, which will finally reach a goal of 
10,000 trained public forum leaders at work in all the cities, 
towns, and rural districts in the nation.” 

Forum discussion versus propaganda. In presenting 
the idea of public forums to several different “forum” 
groups, the writer found that the phase most discussed, and 
which apparently gave most concern, was the matter of the 
spread of propaganda. Some had had experience with 
forums that turned out to be little more than organizations 
offering opportunities for the spread of partisan propaganda. 
Some of these forums were local organizations; others were 
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part of a larger planned system of forums more or less defi- 
-nitely organized for propaganda purposes. 

On the other hand in these same groups there were 
many who were members of, or who had had experience 
with, forums which were entirely free from partisan propa- 
ganda, their only purpose being to throw light on modern 
problems by means of the forum method. The writer has 
been for some time a member of three different forum 
groups in his local community, where professional, political, 
economic, and social problems are discussed, and in none of 
them are the methods of imposition, indoctrination, or 
propaganda of any concern to the group, nor are they con- 
sciously used by the leaders. 

Two factors determine the turn that public forums will 
take. These are, first, the philosophy dominating the pur- 
pose of the public forum; and, second, the type of support 
and control that it receives. By the philosophy dominating 
the purpose of public forums we mean those guiding princi- 
ples which determine the field and scope of activity within 
which the forum is to operate. For example, if the underly- 
ing philosophy of public forums is that of promoting some 
partisan cause or interest, or of moulding public sentiment 
for or against certain political, economic, or social institu- 
tions, then they will proceed along one line in their tech- 
nique, namely, that of imposition, indoctrination, and 
partisan propaganda. If, on the other hand, the underlying 
philosophy of public forums is that of promoting the demo- 
cratic ideal—by which is meant the right of the people to 
make their own choice and to reach their own conclusions— 
then the technique employed will be that of open-minded, 
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dispassionate discussion, without attempting to influence in- 
dividual or group decision. 

The question may be asked if the public forum is to 
espouse no program of action? Should not the decisions 
reached be carried into action by the group? The answer, as 
worked out in the Des Moines forum and as now being de- 
veloped in the national demonstration forums, is emphati- 
cally, No! In this connection, Studebaker says: ° 


The function of the public forum is to educate, not to promote 
any particular program of action. Of action and pressure groups 
we have plenty in which citizens may work for whatever Uto- 
pias they choose; but of educational machinery we have little 
enough and that little must not be prostituted to other purposes 
than the exchange of ideas and points of view, the development 
of tolerance and open-mindedness, and the encouragement of 
habits of critical thinking. It is not the business of the forum to 
enter the political arena to secure specific social or governmental 
reforms. It is rather the business of the forums to act as a 
catalyzer, a ferment in the field of ideas. 


The second factor influencing the nature and purposes of 
forums is that of support and control. If the public forum is 
to render its greatest service to democracy, it must be truly 
“public,” that is to say, it must be controlled and supported 
by the people of the community and it must be open to 
attendance by all, much in the same manner as are the pub- 
lic schools. 

Freedom to teach does not mean freedom to spread 
propaganda. Leaders of public forums,-no less than teach- 
ers in the public schools, must realize that theirs is a public 
service and a public trust, carrying with it the responsibility 


5 1did., ‘pp. 74-75. 
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of furthering the development of the ideal of democracy. 
Their constituents, the citizens and taxpayers, represent all 
levels and classes of society, with a multiplicity of interests, 
beliefs, viewpoints, affiliations, and connections. Their in- 
terests and opinions must be fairly represented by the adult 
educator if he is to hold their confidence and respect. His 
leadership and scholarship is put to the test before critical 
audiences, as is also his ability to maintain an unbiased and 
impartial position in controversies between opposing groups. 
Attempts to influence opinion, to cater to vested interests, or 
to propagandize are easily recognized and protested against 
by intelligent and independent thinkers in the forum group. 

All these act as checks on the forum leader against using 
his position to bend opinion according to his own bias or 
prejudice, or to secure acquiescence for measures or ideas 
over which there is honest disagreement. 

Freedom in teaching does not mean freedom to impose, 
to indoctrinate, and to propagandize; neither does it mean 
that schools be forced to submit to vested interests in the 
kind of teaching that shall be done. The right to speak is 
balanced by the right to hear. Members of public forums 
have the democratic right to hear facts and ideas on all 
sides of a question so that they may form their own judg- 
ments, reach their own conclusions, and make their own 
choices. 

The forum leader will recognize that there is a contro- 
versial element in all vital social problems and that his great- 
est service, as a leader, lies, not in attempting to influence 
acceptance of his personal opinion as to what is right, but 
rather, in helping others to discover and interpret the facts, 
examine opposing views critically, and so manage the forum 
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discussion that it will “operate within the practical limits of 
the respect and confidence of society.” 

“Guaranteeing an open market in ideas.” ‘The public 
forum must, as Studebaker says, “guarantee an open market 
in ideas.” If it does not do this, it ceases to be a public forum 
and becomes a propaganda agency. Does this mean that the 
forum leader is not to take a stand on controversial issues 
or to express his personal opinion on social, economic, and 
political questions? No. There are times when, as the 
manager of the democratic learning process, he will find it 
desirable and necessary to express his personal views on a 
controversial question. Sometimes he may be called upon 
for his view in the matter under discussion. In giving his 
personal opinion or bias, the leader should, of course, ex- 
emplify in his own conduct and attitude the traits of open- 
mindedness, tolerance for opposing viewpoints, sincerity of 
purpose, gentility, courtesy, fairness, and the like, which he 
wishes to develop in the members of his group. In his 
capacity as forum leader, he must avoid antagonizing or 
embarrassing those who oppose his views and should leave 
them with a “satisfying sense of rightness concerning the 
solution that has been reached.” Only when this attitude 
prevails can the problems of our society be discussed in open 
forums in a manner which will guarantee an open market 
in ideas and which will permit people to reach conclusions 
based on their own thinking. 

Getting the most out of public forums. In order that 
the greatest value may accrue to the members of public 
forums it is desirable, as has been done in the Des Moines 
experiment, to mimeograph study guides, containing a sum- 
mary of the main points presented by the leader in his lec- 
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ture, together with a number of questions for further 
thought and discussion and a selected list of readings which 
is available at the public library. These have proved to be 
of great interest and value to the members of the forum. 
In the case of controversial issues, these study guides 
should point out the chief opposing points of view. The 
following is an example of a desirable form for such a study 
guide.® 
DES MOINES PUBLIC FORUMS 


Forum Stupy GuIbDE 


Leader—Dr. Carroll H. Wooddy 

Four lectures—September 17 to November 9, 1934 

General theme—Critics and Criticisms of the New Deal 
Lecture I—Current Fears of Federal Bureaucracy 


A. Summary of Points Made 


1. Definition of the issue. Bureaucracy is not essentially a “form 
of government,” since general laws passed by the legislature 
must be applied to individuals by the administrative branch. 
Administrative agencies, or “bureaus,” inevitably have to exer- 
cise a certain amount of discretion. Thus under normal circum- 
stances the individual citizen finds himself from time to time 
subject to the rule of bureaucrats and bureaucracy. If such 
administrative officials act in a manner which is capricious, 
arbitrary, and undemocratic, the citizen does not have any very 
adequate remedies. 


2. Why ts the issue important now? Spokesmen for the Repub- 
lican Party and other opponents of the New Deal point to the 
greatly increased powers of the President and the expansion of 
the number of Federal employees as indicating that “bureau- 
cratic oppression” is menacing our constitutional liberties. 
This charge has been formulated in the public utterances of 
such Republican leaders as Senator Borah, Chairman Fletcher, 
and former President Hoover. 


6 Studebaker, op. cit., pp. 184-188. 
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3. Arguments pro and con 


Bureaucracy 1s a_ present 


peril 


a. More power has been 
conferred upon the ad- 
ministration than it ever 
before possessed, for ex- 
armpleni(a yi toute the 
value of money, (2) to 
levy taxes, (3) to con- 
trol agricultural _ pro- 
duction, (4) to regulate 
business and labor rela- 
tions, (5) to alter tariffs, 
(6) to set up corpora- 
tions and engage in 
business. 


b. Congress has become 
little more than a “rub- 
ber) \stamp, >) Inettect 
we now have an execu- 
tive autocracy in which 
orders issued by officials 
have the force of laws 


passed by Congress. 


Gi) he) y citizens has wn0 
remedy against arbitrary 
and capricious decisions 
of the new “bureau- 
crats.”’ Officials of such 
agencies as the NRA 
and AAA can and have 
changed their minds fre- 
quently about the rules 
that citizens must obey. 
Under such conditions 
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Bureaucracy 1s not a present peril 


a. The granting of new powers 


to the administration was ab- 
solutely necessary if the de- 
pression was to be conquered. 


. Increasing the amount of dis- 


cretion allowed to the admin- 
istration strengthens rather 
than weakens Congress, by 
giving it time to discuss broad 
issues of policy. Congress 
did not “abdicate” but spent 
many months in carefully 
formulating the New Deal 
program. 


c. While errors have been and 


are being made in applying 
New Deal measures, many of 
these are due to haste and are 
being corrected. There are 
well-known principles of ad- 
ministration based on exper- 
ence, which, if followed, will 
adequately protect the public 
against abuse of power by 
bureaucrats. 
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how can we answer the 
question: “What, then, 
is the law?” 


d. Since bureaucrats  sel- 
dom surrender power 
save under compulsion, 
the new agencies cre- 
ated recently are likely 
to be permanent. This 
will lead us almost in- 
evitably to some form 
of dictatorship. 


e. The “New Deal bu- 
reaucracy” is incom- 
petent, largely because 
appointments have been 
made for political 
reasons. The “spoils 
system” has been given 
a renewed lease of life. 
“Deserving Democrats,” 
rather than men chosen 
solely for competence, 
man the New Deal 
agencies. 


f, The ever-present danger 
is that conditions may 
be tolerated as necessary 
in the emergency which 
will in the end destroy 
our constitutional  sys- 
tem, and with it the 
American contribution 
to democracy. 


d. Many New Deal measures 


ought to be permanent. Noth- 
ing has been done to abridge 
the right of the electorate to 
express their verdict at the 
polls. They can reverse present 
tendencies by electing a Presi- 


dent and a Congress hostile to 
the New Deal. 


e. While political reasons have 


been given consideration in 
filling many New Deal posts, 
there has been greater im- 
partiality and non-partisanship 
than ever before. 


. Those who raise this issue are 


not really so concerned about 
bureaucracy as such as they 
are in preventing government 
interference with business. 
This issue is really only a flank 
attack upon the New Deal. 


4. Conclusion. If we understand this issue, it is possible for us 
to form our own opinions about it. If past tendencies are a 
guide to the future, there is not likely to be much, if any, re- 
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duction in the functions of the Federal Government. In this 
case, we shall continue to have a large Federal bureaucracy. 
The dangers of irresponsible bureaucracy are real. On the 
other hand, weakening of the Federal Government may open 
the door to confusion and anarchy. If we are to retain 
bureaucratic methods, we must be alert to the necessity of se- 
curing efficiency and must insist upon the establishment of 
safeguards which will prevent the officials of the administration 
from becoming capricious, arbitrary, and undemocratic. 


B. Questions for Further Discussion 


1 


2. 


3- 


4. 


7° 


Is opposition to or support of bureaucracy an issue on which 
the two major parties might properly take sides? 

Can illustrations of the “bureaucratic attitude” be found out- 
side government? 

What is the process by which bureaucracies continually “grasp 
for more and more power?” 

Is it possible, under our constitutional system, to set up safe- 
guards which will prevent administrative officials from being 
arbitrary in their acts? 


. What truth is there in the assertion that “in either political 


party there are sufficient men of ability to man all important 
administrative posts?” 


. Is it better that civil service jobs should be filled by people 


possessing specific qualifications or that we should recruit 
young people of high intelligence and train them for large 
responsibilities? 

What significance is there in Representative James M. Beck’s 
charge that “Congress is nothing but a rubber stamp?” 


C. References for Further Reading * 


1 


2. 


3- 


Beck, James W., Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. A bitter 
attack on the extension of Federal powers. 

Harding, T. Swann, T. N. T. (Those National Taxeaters). 
A spirited defense of the activities and personnel of the Fed- 
eral administrative branch. 

Hoover, Herbert, The Challenge to Liberty and articles in 
Saturday Evening Post, September 8 and 15, 1934, containing 
selections from this volume. 


1 Available at the Des Moines Public Library. 
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4. Berchtold, William E., “The New Deal’s Personnel Problem,” 
New Outlook, August, 1934, pp. 22ff. 

5. “The British Civil Service,” in Fortune, March, 1934, pp. 98ft. 

6. “The Spoils System with Us Again,” U. S. News, July 9, 1934, 


PP. I; 5- 


Advantages of public forums. Well-planned and prop- 
erly conducted public forums should possess the following 
advantages: 

1. Offer an opportunity for enlightenment on the affairs 
of the day. The average adult citizen has all too few oppor- 
tunities to become enlightened on public affairs. He cannot 
read widely for want of time and opportunity, nor does he 
possess the training and background necessary to do selective 
reading on important problems. The result is that his 
reading becomes haphazard, fragmentary, and, perhaps, one- 
sided. Much of what he reads may not be clearly under- 
stood, but he has no one to turn to for help. The public 
forum offers an opportunity for enlightenment under expert 
guidance and direction. The leader may give a lecture, 
which is followed by panel and audience discussion, and 
then may later be supplemented by carefully selected read- 
ings. 

2. Develop an interest and enthusiasm for public affairs. 
Many problems of, the day would never be brought to the 
attention of the average citizen were it not for the forum 
program. As he attends forums, his interest in the various 
types of problems and topics presented grows, and gradually, 
as his information and enlightenment increase, his enthusi- 
asm for knowing about the affairs of the day expands and 
grows. The normal effect of this increased interest and 
enthusiasm for public affairs is a renewed interest in political 
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affairs, with the resultant effect of raising the level of politi- 
cal action and attracting the best and most able people into 
political activities. 

The same is true of other public affairs. Forum discus- 
sion of specific community problems, such as education, for 
example, will create an interest in the field of education 
which will not only be local in extent, but which will en- 
compass whole communities, sections, and states. 

3. Develop ability to discuss problems in public and to do 
creative group thinking. The ability to carry on good dis- 
cussion in a group and to think clearly in public is possessed 
by all too few individuals. Much of this lack, no doubt, is 
due to lack of experience and training in the art of discus- 
sion and group thinking. Forums, particularly the small- 
neighborhood forums, offer, not only an opportunity, but 
also a stimulus, to group discussion of public affairs. Here, 
under the leadership of an expert in discussion methods, the 
members of the group learn the art of group thinking, 
which develops the ability to think clearly and to discuss 
matters freely in public. 

4. Develop civic consciousness. Consciousness of civic 
needs and problems is developed only by having them brought 
before individuals and groups. Forums are one of the best 
means of impressing civic needs on people. Here they hear 
all sides of public questions discussed, and, more than that, 
they themselves participate in the discussion. One way to 
get a person interested in a question is to get him to talk on 
it. Furthermore, the way to get a man interested in a par- 
ticular phase of a question is to get him to talk on or defend 
that phase in public. The way to make people civic- 
conscious is to get them to talk about and discuss civic 
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matters in public groups. Action usually produces interest; 
and active discussion of civic matters will tend strongly to 
make the participants civic-minded. 

5. Heighten the viewpoint and extend the horizon of 
thinking on public matters. The individual who shares in 
the discussion of vital problems cannot but gain a deeper 
and broader understanding that will carry him beyond the 
narrow confines of community, section, or region, into the 
broader aspects of the problem, as it reaches out into larger 
and greater areas, embracing more and more problems, 
often assuming national and even international stature. 
Breadth of vision and catholicity of thought are not attained 
by shutting oneself off from the thoughts that emanate 
from others. Many of these are new and foreign to us and 
counter to our way of thinking; but, unless they are ad- 
mitted and given a hearing, our viewpoint must remain 
narrow, limited, and circumscribed. The democratic forum 
makes possible a wider reach and a firmer grasp of ideas 
which result in greater tolerance, open-mindedness, and bal- 
ance, which is the next value we shall discuss. 

6. Develop open-mindedness, tolerance, balance, coépera- 
tion, and far play. The essential feature of the public forum 
is its democratic procedure. Its chief purpose is the further- 
ance of the democratic ideal, and the development of atti- 
tudes and techniques leading to its attainment. Among the 
important attitudes and attributes necessary for democratic 
living are those listed above. These can be developed only 
as they are given opportunity for expression in the real situa- 
tions of life. Public forums offer real life situations for the 
expression of these traits. Under the guidance and direction 
of the expert forum leader, members of the group are not 
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only given opportunity, but are actually encouraged to ex- 
press themselves freely and honestly. An atmosphere of 
tolerance for conflicting views is built up, and a spirit of 
cooperation and fair play is developed. Only where mutual 
respect for the opinions of others on controversial issues pre- 
vails can balanced thinking take place. This the well- 
conducted forum aims to do and does, in accordance with 
the accepted rules of democratic group procedure. 

7. Train for capable leadership and intelligent follower- 
ship. As was pointed out in Chapter I, successful democracy 
requires both capable leadership and trained followership. 
Forums offer an opportunity for the development of each. 
Leadership is developed in social, economic, and_politi- 
cal fields by the opportunities offered for the expression of 
ideas, as well as for taking an active part in directing the 
discussion and influencing the course of action. Intelligent 
followership is developed by giving the members of the 
group a clear understanding of all sides of an issue, and by 
giving them training in wise deliberation before deciding on 
a course of action. The demagogue and “ballyhoo artist” 
are robbed of their “thunder” by the training that the masses 
receive in public forums. 

8. Lead to more intelligent group action. While public 
forums, as a rule, are not organized for definite group 
action, yet the training that members of forums receive in 
democratic group procedure will enable them to proceed 
more intelligently when they are in groups that are def- 
nitely organized for action. 

The foregoing are the outstanding advantages of public 
forums. It must be said, however, that only as public forums 
are made a definite, comprehensive part of an adult educa- 


Me 
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tion program; are publicly controlled and supported; are 
open to attendance by all the adult citizens of all communi- 
ties in our nation; and are under the leadership of capable 
men and women, recognized for their scholarship and 
leadership ability, can we hope to attain these values on a 
scale large enough to guarantee to all the blessings of de- 
mocracy as expressed by the social-economic goals for 
America. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Compare the forum of today with that of the old Roman 
days. 

2. What are the essential characteristics of a modern public 
forum? 

3. Explain how the public forum develops good adult citi- 
zenship. 

4. How does adult civic education safeguard democracy? 

5. Give an oral report on the Des Moines experiment with 
public forums. 

6. Report on the plan of public forums of the United States 
Office of Education. 

7. Is there any danger of public forums developing into 
propaganda agencies? What safeguards are there for prevent- 


ing this from happening? 


8. Should public forums ever espouse a program of action? 
Explain. 

g. What is meant by “academic freedom”? How much 
freedom should be allowed the forum leader in expressing his 
personal opinions on controversial issues? 

10. What checks does the public forum have against propa- 
ganda, imposition, and indoctrination? 

11. How can an “open market in ideas” be guaranteed? 

12. Discuss the use of outlines, study guides, questions, and 
references as an important part of forum technique. 
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13. Explain the kind of codperation that should exist between 
public forums and libraries. 

14. Briefly discuss each of the advantages of public forums 
given in the text. 

15. Describe the characteristics of the good public forum 
leader. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Lecture in Adult Education 


“To lecture or not to lecture.” So far as adult educa- 
tion is concerned, there can be no doubt about the question; 
the lecture must play an important part in many phases of 
adult education. Special information, technical knowledge, 
and new and unusual fields of information, as well as special 
interpretations of and emphasis on more or less familiar 
materials, makes the lecture, or at least some modification 
of it, an indispensable method in at least those aspects of 
adult education ,requiring a background of information, 
knowledge, and understanding before group thinking can 
be undertaken. 

It is true that the lecture as a general method of instruc- 
tion in our secondary schools and colleges has fallen some- 
what into disrepute, because so much of the so-called 
“lecturing” is anything but an inspiration or stimulation to 
educative activity on the part of listeners. As President 
Hamilton Holt, of Rollins College, suggests, the lecture sys- 
tem regards students as passive objects into which informa- 
tion is poured, and some of which is asked back on examina- 
tions later. The process, as carried on, too often requires 
alertness on the part of neither the instructor nor the stu- 
dents. 
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Kelly * summarizes the situation regarding the general 
use of the lecture in college as follows: 


Attempting to sum up the opinions expressed by college 
teachers, college students and alumni, we must seriously ques- 
tion the validity of the lecture method in many of the places 
and under many of the circumstances where it is now used. 
Many college teachers frankly admit that the only reason for its 
use is the large enrollments of students. Where this reason pre- 
vails, of course, no criticism on the use of the method can lodge, 
if the college authorities are taking such steps as they can to 
relieve the situation. Where the lecture method in general cul- 
ture courses is being used by choice and not from necessity, its 
results should be examined critically. Cultural education comes 
primarily through active thinking on the part of the students, 
and unless active thinking can be secured by the lecture method, 
little educational advantage can come from it. 


Here we have the situation in a nutshell. Kelly is ever- 
lastingly right when he says that “unless active thinking can 
be secured by the lecture method, little educational ad- 
vantage can come from it.” This is the crux of the question 
of whether to lecture or not to lecture. If the lecturer can 
do little more than bore his audience to distraction or bring 
on the spell of slumber, certainly, in the interest of hu- 
manity, even if not in the interest of education, he should 
abandon the use of the lecture. 

On the other hand, there are those who possess remark- 
able facility in lecturing. Some of the greatest teachers the 
world has known used the lecture extensively in teaching. 
The early universities were not institutions as we think of 
universities today, with grand and stately buildings; they 


1 Kelly, F. J.. The American Arts College, p. 96. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. 
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were institutions of men, noted for their learning, their 
philosophy, and especially for their ability to lecture. Mark 
Hopkins was a great teacher and a great lecturer. Garfield 
said of him: “TI had rather dwell six months in a tent with 
Mark Hopkins and live on bread and water, than take a 
six-year course in the greatest brick and mortar university 
on this continent.” He was not deprecating the value of 
colleges and universities with fine buildings and elaborate 
equipment; he was simply recognizing the value of, and 
paying tribute to, the great teacher. 

The use of the lecture by master teachers. In an in- 
teresting chapter of an illuminating little book, Bane * gives 
intimate sketches of a dozen master lecturers, in which he 
points out the ability and resourcefulness of each in the use 
of the lecture, as well as the personality traits that made each 
a great teacher and lecturer. While it is difficult to take any 
group of master teachers and characterize them collectively, 
yet as Bane says, “These lecturers do tend to manifest certain 
traits of character and follow certain general techniques 
oftener than not.” Furthermore, where traits or techniques 
are possessed in common by master lecturers and by average 
lecturers, the former possess them to a much more pro- 
nounced degree than the latter. 

Among the traits possessed by good lecturers, according 
to Bane’s analysis, are the following: 

1. They have definite convictions and are not afraid to 
express them. As a rule, however, they are not dogmatic 
and have no desire to indoctrinate. 


2Bane, Charles L., The Lecture in College Teaching. Boston: Richaid G.. 
Badger, 1931. 
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2. They organize their lectures systematically and make 
their organization clear to the students. 

3. They make an individual, personal contribution to 
their subject. They put the stamp of their own personality 
on the subject. They do not merely repeat or duplicate the 
work of others. Where their materials are drawn from 
many sources, they use originality in interpreting and inter- 
relating them, or in getting new insight into old truths. 

4. They challenge the thought of their students. Stu- 
dent curiosity is maintained by posing more questions than 
they answer; by throwing out hints on the application of 
present facts to other facts, and the like. 

5. They fire their students with zeal to follow up the 
subject on their own initiative. 

6. They give their lectures in such a way that it is easy to 
follow them. Some cultivate the art of expression and 
choose their words with discrimination. All are careful to 
express their thoughts clearly and concretely, making use of 
good illustrations and homely analogies. 

7. Most of them have a good sense of humor and use it 
cleverly. 

8. They all inspire their students. Some do it by their 
wide and intimate knowledge of their subject, others by the 
force of their personalities. 

Such are the outstanding characteristics of good lecturers 
on the college level. One may ask, are not these the general 
characteristics of the successful lecturer on any level and 
with all types of groups? It takes but little observation to 
convince one that they are. 

Uses and values of the lecture with adult groups. 
Many kinds of adult education are conducted informally 
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and democratically. Attendance is voluntary and open to 
anyone; there are no set assignments, no reading require- 
ments, no recitations, no tests, and no marks. There are 
notable exceptions to this procedure, of course, such as 
correspondence and extension courses, which are conducted 
on the more formal methods of our academic institutions. 
The informal and voluntary nature of adult education natu- 
rally places a heavier responsibility on the lecturer or leader. 
His success as a leader of the group will depend largely on 
his ability to use the methods of group thinking in such a 
way as to stimulate group interest, enthusiasm, and think- 
ing. No small part of the leader’s success will depend on 
his skill in the use of the lecture. Before taking up the 
points in the technique of lecturing, let us consider some of 
its uses and values. 

1. The first and foremost use of the lecture is to provide 
information not already known and not easily available to 
the group. No matter whether the purpose of the group 1s 
to determine a course of action or just to become better in- 
formed and more intelligent about the subject, the lecture 
offers the most direct and economical means of reaching the 
goal. The well-organized and clearly presented lecture is an 
effective means of presenting information to a group. 

2. The lecture economizes time. While the lecture can- 
not and should not take the place of reading and study and 
individual thinking, yet it is manifestly impossible for the 
average member of adult society to read even a little, to say 
nothing of reading deeply, in many matters that interest 
and concern him vitally. With our huge printing presses 
belching forth tons upon tons of reading material annually, 
our Mr. Average Citizen is overwhelmed and bewildered, 
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knowing not what to read, since his reading must be limited, 
or what to believe after he has read it. Here the expert 
lecturer has a function of untold usefulness. Being himself 
an expert in his particular field, he naturally concentrates 
his reading on his field and also tries to “keep up” his read- 
ing in it. With his broad background of experience, train- 
ing, and knowledge, he is in position to present his subject 
with “seven league boots,” thus economizing the time of his 
listeners, yet at the same time giving them the wheat and 
ignoring the chaff. 

3. The lecture provides a means for balancing perspec- 
tive. Just as a little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, 
so a little reading or a little information on a subject may be 
dangerous. Dangerous in the sense that it may give a dis- 
torted perspective of the situation. The competent lecturer 
is in position to render a valuable service to adult society by 
presenting his subject in such a manner as to give it proper 
perspective. Studebaker ®* says, “Of incompetent thinking, 
uninformed opinion, and rambling talk, we already have 
too much. We now need expert and impartial leadership 
in public discussion.” ‘The basis for intelligent public dis- 
cussion is information. This, as was shown above, can best 
be supplied by the competent lecturer. 

It is said that Woodrow Wilson, while he was professor 
of jurisprudence and politics at Princeton, always kept in 
touch with the practical side of government and politics by 
making acquaintances with men engaged in politics and 
practical affairs of the world. He did this in order that he 
might study “affairs rather than doctrine.” This was his 


3 Studebaker, John W., The. American Way, p. 45. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
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way of maintaining perspective in his own thinking between 
theoretical or “book politics” and the actual practices and 
political issues of the day. 

4. The lecture makes possible explanation and interpreta- 
tion of data leading to the development and defense of a 
given viewpoint or course of action. ‘This is a very common 
use of the lecture. A large percentage of the radio lectures 
are of this kind. Political speeches and others that aim to 
further a given cause come under this category of the lec- 
ture. The influence of the good lecturer on a group and 
the power for social good which he possesses are tremendous. 
He is in position to shape and direct public opinion. We are 
not here referring to the spectacular and dramatic orator, 
nor to the momentarily powerful speaker who, by virtue of 
the right combination of circumstances and emotional ten- 
sion, steps into a situation and delivers a speech charged 
with emotional dynamite, encased in just the right phrase- 
ology or bit of “sloganry” to catch the public fancy, which 
sets off the fuse that ignites the powder barrel of human 
emotion, only to wake up the next morning to find that he 
has determined the course of events. Nor have we in mind 
the demagogue or unscrupulous propagandist who uses his 
lecturing ability to develop viewpoints and courses of action 
subversive to the ideals of democracy. Rather we have in 
mind the lecturer who uses his ability to explain and inter- 
pret data and to develop viewpoints or suggest courses of 
action because of his desire to render the highest type of 
service to society that lies within his power. Here, again, 
we may refer to Woodrow Wilson as an example. Of him, 
Bane * says: 


4 Bane, op. cit., p. 10. 
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He had a message to impart and strove to inspire his students 
with his own idealism. With him ideas were but action in the 
making. Though he never sought to indoctrinate, he wanted his 
teaching to eventuate in social and political reform. He cared 
nothing for orthodoxy, never spoke as a blind partisan. He had 
his solution for every political ailment or, if not, he frankly ad- 
mitted “My mind is in debate.” On doubtful issues he presented 
both sides impartially but did not hesitate to state his own con- 
clusion. He knew his own mind and gave expression to his con- 
victions in no uncertain terms. 


5. The lecture arouses interest and enthusiasm and gives 
inspiration. Whether the lecture does these things depends, 
of course, on the lecturer. If he is unable to stimulate at 
least a moderate degree of interest and give some inspiration 
to his listeners, he will be a failure as a lecturer, and to the 
extent that he persists in using the lecture method, he will 
be a liability to the cause of adult education. We do not 
imply that he may not be a valuable teacher of adults just 
because he is not a good lecturer. He may turn to other 
methods and be most successful. However, since much of 
adult education involves at least a moderate degree of lec- 
turing, the leader of adult groups should strive to develop 
his lecture technique so as to arouse the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the group and to give it inspiration to further 
thinking and study. 

Bane indicates that the ability to interest and inspire is a 
characteristic of all the great teachers he lists. One might 
say that this characteristic is the first essential to all good 
teaching. 

As the writer reviews in his mind the galaxy of notable 
teachers under whom it has been his pleasure to have 
studied, he finds that. while some possessed unusual ability 
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as lecturers, others did not; while some were exceedingly 
good at leading discussion, others got nowhere with that 
method; while some were especially gifted in the use of 
illustration and demonstration, others were not; but, with- 
out exception, the teachers who qualify under the term 
“notable” possessed, each in his own way, the ability to in- 
terest and inspire his students. 

Among those who were particularly gifted in the use of 
the lecture was the late Carl Russell Fish, Professor of 
American History at the University of Wisconsin. He was 
a popular professor and always drew large classes—usually 
upward of five hundred students. Fish possessed two char- 
acteristics that made him a popular lecturer. He had the 
ability to give vivid word pictures and character sketches, 
and he had a sense of the dramatic. His lectures were al- 
ways full of interesting side lights on American history, 
realistically presented. On occasion, he would dress in 
keeping with the subject of his lecture. For example, always 
when he lectured on the frontier, he appeared dressed as a 
frontiersman. 

6. The lecture serves as a means to challenge thinking. 
The good teacher gauges his success by the reaction he gets 
from his class. If the subject is of such a nature as to lend 
itself to thought-provoking discussion, he will consider him- 
self a successful teacher according to the amount of group 
thinking he stimulates. In order to get the thinking process 
started, the lecture may be employed to great advantage. 
To illustrate how this may be done in adult groups, we may 
take the practice of one group of which the writer is a 
member. This group goes by the name of The Smokers. 
The name is appropriate in part only. The really significant 
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activities of the club involve serious, thoughtful, and 
thought-provoking consideration of topics of interest to 
thinking people.. The method employed by this group is to 
have a lecture or paper given by a member on a subject of 
his own choice from the field of his special preparation or 
interest. The lecture is usually given in such a manner as 
to provoke thought. During the course of the lecture, and 
afterwards, questions are asked, statements are challenged, 
voluntary contributions are made, and enthusiastic group 
discussion develops. Often the lecturer of the evening 
merely starts group thinking by something he has suggested 
and then needs only to act as chairman for the time being, 
while the group carries on the discussion; at other times, he 
may be called upon to elaborate, defend, or justify his po- 
sition, or otherwise to meet the challenges he has flung at his 
co-smokers. The whole procedure is carried on in the best 
of spirit and according to the principles of good group 
thinking expounded in this book. 

We have already mentioned the method used by Wood- 
row Wilson in stimulating his students to think, namely, 
that of reading four or five thought questions at the begin- 
ning of his lecture and then proceeding to build his lecture 
around these. So well did he use the lecture that “young 
men were seized with a thrill of expectancy when he entered 
to begin his lecture.” ° 

Other great teachers who were masters in using the lec- 
ture to stimulate thought were William James and G. Stan- 
ley Hall. Of James, Bane says,’ “He was rather informal in 
his manner and conversational in tone, presenting the ap- 


5 Ihid., p. 101. 
6 Ibid., p. 95. 
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pearance of talking things over with his class. He was glad 
when students asked questions and was patient in answering 
them. He invited students to hand in written questions that 
they wanted treated in discussion.” 

“Hall,” says Bane, “was a challenger of thought.” He 
quotes from Hall’s biographer, Lorine Pruette,’ as follows: 
“He used his ideas to dynamite holes in the sky for his 
students. Sometimes the ideas disappeared in the explosion 
. . . but this troubled him not at all if he could feel that he 
had made an opening in men’s prejudices through which 
the truth might come.” 

One could go on indefinitely giving illustrations of how 
successful teachers, preachers, lecturers, and group leaders 
use the lecture in stimulating and challenging thought in 
their listeners, but to do so is unnecessary and would, per- 
haps, unduly prolong the discussion of this chapter. 

The foregoing are the major uses and values of the lec- 
ture for adult groups. There are other, though minor, uses 
inherent in the lecture method. Some of these are: supple- 
menting assigned readings, synthesizing old materials for 
the group, giving illustrations and demonstrations not 
otherwise possible, utilizing current happenings and newly 
published materials in instruction, utilizing personal ex- 
perience, instructing large groups, and the like. 

Let us now turn our attention more specifically to such 
matters as: the psychology of the lecture, audience factors to 
be considered in lecturing, and psychological principles in- 
volved in good lecture technique. 


7 Pruette, Lorine, G. Stanley Hall, A Biography of a Mind, p. 131. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1926. 
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Psychology of the lecture. He who would strive to 
be successful in the use of the lecture must be concerned, 
first of all, with interest and attention, because it is upon 
these that thinking as well as learning and retention rest. 
Someone has said, and quite appropriately so, that interest is 
the mother of attention, and attention is the mother of 
memory; hence, if you would secure memory, it is necessary 
that you first catch the mother and the grandmother. But 
that is not all that the good lecturer or group leader needs to 
do. There are two other branches of the lecture “family 
tree” that he needs to consider, namely, conviction or per- 
suasion and action or decision. 

Hollingworth * compares the tasks of a speaker or lec- 
turer in winning his audience with those of a successful 
printed advertisement. The advertisement has five tasks to 
perform, “to catch, hold, impress, convince, and direct the 
prospect.” In terms of our present discussion, this means 
that attention must be caught, interest held, memory im- 
pressed, the prospect convinced or persuaded and directed to 
carry out the decision or action contemplated. 

Now it is true, as Hollingworth shows, that not all lec- 
tures, nor all group meetings, have as their aim to convince 
audiences or direct them to action or decision. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many stop with the third task completed, that of 
memory or retention. Where knowledge or information is 
the aim of the lecturer or adult group leader, he is wholly 
satisfied with attention, interest, and retention. However, 
where the aim is some course of action, the fourth and fifth 


8 Hollingworth, H. L., Psychology of the Audience, p. 12. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. 
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tasks, persuasion or conviction and action, are clearly needed. 
Examples of these two tasks, given by Hollingworth, are: ” 


Any deliberative assembly, as a committee meeting, a caucus, 
a session of the legislature, shows the inclusion of the fourth 
task, that of persuasion or conviction. If votes are to be cast, 
policies determined, wares sold, or deeds of violence committed, 
then the fifth task, involving specific and overt action, comes 
clearly into consideration. 


Types of audiences and their characteristics. Adult 
groups will, of course, differ greatly with respect to the 
matters of interest and attention, impression, conviction, and 
action. The make-up of the group, its personnel, homo- 
geneity of purpose, experience, social and economic status, 
and like factors will play a big part in determining the kind 
and degree of effort required by the lecturer or group leader 
in attaining his purpose. Hollingworth *° classes visible 
audiences, that is, groups assembled for the purpose of lis- 
tening to a speaker, into five types, according to the number 
of tasks required of the speaker to carry his purpose to com- 
pletion. These tasks the reader will recall are attention, 
interest, impression, conviction, direction. The first and 
lowest type he calls the “pedestrian” audience. This is the 
street-corner group, made up of pedestrians gathered to hear 
the soap box orator or vendor of wares. He has to run 
through all five tasks. For our purpose in this book we are 
not interested in this type. 

The second type is the discussion group and passive audi- 
ence. Here the leader must begin with interest and it is his 
job to maintain it; see that the proper impression is made 
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and, if the purpose of the group is action, he must carry the 
group to conviction and direction. This group requires less 
lecturing on the part of the leader and more guidance in 
discussion. This technique was discussed in Chapter VII. 

The third type is the selected audience. This group has a 
common purpose, but they are not all sympathetic with one 
another’s views, nor with the speaker’s. Legislative sessions, 
meetings of delegates at conventions, and jury deliberations 
are samples of this type of group. The speaker or chairman 
need not be concerned with attention and interest, because 
they are taken care of by rules of order and common pur- 
pose. He is concerned with impression, conviction, and 
direction. 

The fourth type is the concerted audience. This is made 
up of a group that assembles with an active, concerted pur- 
pose in which all are sympathetically interested and work 
together for the attainment of this aim. The group, how- 
ever, needs direction and guidance which will lead to con- 
viction and action or thought. The college seminar is a 
good illustration of this type of audience. Here interest and 
attention are taken care of by the mutuality of the under- 
taking, and the fixing of impressions is accomplished by 
note-taking, outlining, and the like. The main tasks to be 
handled are the last two, conviction and direction of action 
or thought. | 

The fifth type is the organized audience, represented by 
such groups as the team, the troop, or the military unit. 
Here the first four tasks of the leader are already accom- 
plished when the group assembles. All he needs to do is to 
direct the specific action. 

The following schematic outline given by Holling- 
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worth * shows the point at which the speaker’s or leader’s 
task commonly begins, and the tasks remaining to be carried 
out. 


Discussion 
Pedestrian and Passive Selected Concerted Organized 
audience audience audience audience audience 
AREEM TION: 00 | 2 Oe ae Ta Oot eee ore? tins eu coins i a ee 
Interest TORERESUD gy.) cata eel eee ho aeaeeeaa eae, ae a ee 
Impression Impression Inhpression:) 04!) (Peis |) ee eres 
Conviction Conviction Conviction Conviction: 7.) y eee 
Direction Direction Direction Direction Direction 


Since attention and interest are basic to successful ac- 
complishment with all types of groups or audiences, we may 
well consider some of the principles to be employed in 
securing and holding attention and interest. 

Securing and holding attention and interest. 

1. The principle of movement or change. It is a well- 
known psychological principle that attention is caught and 
interest is held by moving or changing objects. One needs 
but to observe the behavior of people on a downtown street. 
They congregate in crowds before windows behind which 
something is being done. The commercial artist attracts at- 
tention to his work by getting a space in a store window, 
where he paints his pictures before the group that has con- 
gregated to see him in action. 

The fountain-pen salesman sits in a window and demon- 
strates the “superior” qualities of his pens by putting them 
through all sorts of absurd tests, such, for example, as jam- 
ming the pen point into a block of wood—as if that were 
an outstanding purpose of fountain pens! By these means 
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he attracts the attention of the crowd, interests many, and 
sells his wares. 

By its very nature, attention requires movement. Either 
attention will shift from one thing to another or else the 
stimulus must move. If one tries to hold his attention on an 
object or on a single idea steadily, he will readily discover 
how difficult it is. He will continually need to “draw it 
back” and ultimately will despair of the task. Holling- 
worth ** has drawn a very apt comparison between attention 
and a bird on a perch. If the bird has several branches 
nearby, to which it can flit to and fro, it will stay on the same 
perch for some time; otherwise it will flit to some other 
object. 

He who would use the lecture technique effectively must, 
first of all, recognize this active nature of attention. He 
must keep his audience concerned with what is happening 
and what is going to happen. There must be movement in 
the lecture; movement towards something and to something. 
Wyeisacers= advice: to *speakers is, “Let ‘your: speech. 
march.” He who tarries too long at one place or marks time 
by continual repetition, without introducing variety, will 
find his audience becoming bored, inattentive, restless, and 
disinterested. | 

2. The principle of novelty or uniqueness. New and 
unusual things always attract attention. Merely to mention 
the Century of Progress Exposition will, no doubt, bring to 
the reader’s mind scores of examples of this principle. Many 


exhibitions attracted attention and compelled interest be- 
42 [hid geDa59- 
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cause they were new; others did so because they were unique 
variations of familiar things. 

People are interested in the new: new clothes, new cars, 
new homes, new schools, new books, new facts, new ideas. 
The casual question, “What do you know that’s new?” has 
a real basis in human interest, deeper than its casual use 
might indicate. 

Now there may be danger in things being too new and 
too unique. The general run of humanity is, after all, con- 
servatively progressive. That is to say, they want new 
things and new ideas, but they do not want them to be zoo 
new. We had a good illustration of this in the introduction 
of the new designs in automobile bodies. Only very re- 
cently streamlined cars were a novelty. Some designs were 
extremely streamlined. Judging from the number of the con- 
servatively streamlined cars in use at first, as compared to 
those radically streamlined, one must conclude that, while 
the new is wanted, it must not be too radically new. 

What is true of human nature with regard to things is 
also true of ideas. The lecturer must have something new 
to present to his audience, but let him beware of its being 
too new. If he is wise, he will cleverly link the new with the 
old. It is said that the radicals of yesterday are the con- 
servatives of today. The reason they were radicals yesterday 
is because they were eager to get their ideas over to the 
people in a hurry. In the course of years, these erstwhile 
radical ideas gradually seeped into the common thinking, 
only to become today’s conservative ideas, while another 
group has gone ahead into the field of radicalism. 

The lecturer in adult education is not always concerned 
with new ideas. There are many good “old” ideas that need 
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to be impressed on groups. In order to do this well, he must 
utilize the principle of novelty. He must put “old wines in 
new bottles.” This means using new approaches, new illus- 
trations, new emphases, new situations, and new enthusi- 
asms. 

3. The principle of challenge. Overstreet * says, “Most 
dullness is dull because we are not precipitated into the 
midst of a fight... . All life that is at all significant is in 
some measure at grips with something—science at grips with 
a disease; a movement at grips with a social evil; progres- 
sives at grips with conservatives; enlightenment at grips 
with ignorance.” His advice to speakers is, “Present a con- 
flict.” The lecturer that challenges our fighting spirit is the 
one that engrosses our attention and holds our interest. 
The lecturer who puts fight into his speech, if he does it 
earnestly and fairly, arouses a pleasant feeling of fight in the 
audience. 

It is this element of challenge or fight that keeps poli- 
ticians interested in their politics. It is this that keeps the 
“outs” searching for issues with which to fight the “ins”; 
and the “ins” keep busy not only flaunting their accom- 
plishments to the world, and with particular gusto to the 
“outs,” but also fighting the challenges and issues of their 
opponents. And so the merry game of politics goes on, 
usually good-naturedly, but sometimes savagely. The un- 
scrupulous politician, the demagogue, and the fanatical 
reformer have learned only too well to use the principle of 
fight in influencing human behavior. They not only are 
past masters in the art of ruling men by playing on their 
emotions, but they also are adept in inciting them to action. 


14 Jbid., pp. 121-122. 
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These are dangerous men, because their lust for power or 
their insane desire for reform lead them to use their ability 
unscrupulously and usually for selfish and ignoble purposes. 

It is this element of challenge that creates interest in 
debate. There still are audiences that enjoy a good conflict 
of wits as well as others that enjoy fistic encounters and com- 
petitive games and sports. Forum and panel discussions are 
attempts to revive the spirit of challenge in our adult citizens. 

4. The principle of positiveness. Many a lecturer penal- 
izes himself or gives himself a handicap in the very begin- 
ning of his lecture by assuming a negative or apologetic 
attitude. Just as nothing augurs so well for success as suc- 
cess, so nothing will produce defeat more readily than a 
negative attitude toward one’s self or one’s undertaking. 
The speaker who begins his talk by making excuses for 
himself by telling his audience what a poor speaker he is 
and how unable he is to do justice to his subject is starting 
off on the wrong foot; and that is awkward, to say the least, 
as all gentlemen of army training or experience well know. 
Suppose the self-indictment be true, why announce it openly 
at the very outset? The audience, no doubt, will discover 
it soon enough! But before the discovery is made, if it is 
made at all, the speaker may have had the opportunity to 
deliver a telling blow or two and so go down in defeat not 
too ingloriously. A positive attitude reacts favorably, both 
on the audience and on the speaker himself. By positive- 
ness, we do not mean boastfulness nor egotism and conceit. 
We simply mean an attitude that instills confidence and 
wins the approval and respect of the audience. Just as physi- 
cal expeditions succeed when the leadership is capable, 
positive, courageous, confident, yet just, fair, and scrupulous, 
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so intellectual expeditions succeed too, when the speaker or 
leader possesses these same traits of leadership and character. 

Confidence, enthusiasm, interest, appreciation, and the 
like, cannot be instilled in the audience if the speaker lacks 
them himself. The audience reaction to the negative speaker 
is usually either that of pity or disgust, neither of which will 
help the situation any, as far as interest and attention in the 
subject are concerned. 

The good salesman recognizes the value of being posi- 
tive. He never phrases his statements nor asks his questions 
in such a way as to evoke a negative response; neither does 
he rub his customer the wrong way. He realizes that his 
success depends on instilling confidence in his customer and 
in getting him in the “yes-response” attitude. The same 
psychology applies to the lecturer. He is a salesman. He is 
trying to sell his message or idea to his audience. Before he 
can do this, he must sell himself to his audience, gain their 
confidence, and get them into the “yes-response” attitude. 

5. The principle of uncertainty, unpredictability, bewil- 
derment, or wonder. The lecturer who can easily be “read,” 
who does not keep his audience in an uncertain or somewhat 
bewildered state of mind during a good part of the lecture, 
and who does not.keep them wondering about the outcome 
or just where he stands will have difficulty in maintaining 
interest and attention. He is a dull speaker, who simply 
keeps on giving the audience idea after idea without that 
“refreshing pause” that comes from trying to “figure things 
out for yourself.” The speaker whose ideas can be foretold, 
or who can at least be depended on to give them in his 
regular monotonous manner, is as uninteresting to an audi- 
ence as continuous prairie land is to the sight-seeing tourist. 
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William James used the principle of uncertainty effec- 
tively in the Giffen lectures given at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He wrote as follows to his friend Charles Eliot 
Norton: *” 


The audience was extraordinarily attentive and reactive—I 
never had an audience so keen to catch every point. I flatter 
myself that by blowing alternately hot and cold on their Christian 
prejudices I succeeded in baffling them completely till the final 
quarter-hour, when I satisfied their curiosity by showing more 
plainly my hand. 


Under such circumstances the audience is stimulated, be- 
cause of curiosity to find where the speaker is leading and, 
because of wonder and uncertainty as to just where he 
stands, to follow with interest the uncertain and perhaps 
bewildering course through which it is being led. 

6. The principle of emphatic portrayal. It is a well- 
known psychological principle that if you wish to attract 
attention and create an interest in what you are doing, 
saying, or writing, you will achieve your purpose by making 
emphatic comparisons and contrasts. ‘This method shocks 
people into giving attention and often produces action where 
ordinary methods fail. Overstreet calls this the “shock tech- 
nique.” He quotes the following incident to illustrate his 
point.”* 


Dr. Wiley tells a story of a member of a certain Middle West 
legislature who sought an appropriation of $100,000 for the pro- 
tection of public health; but could secure only $5,000. One morn- 
ing he put upon the desk of each legislator, before the opening 

15 Lite and Letters of William James, Edited by Henry James, Vol. I, p. 168. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1920. 


16 From Winans, James G., Public Speaking. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1917- 
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of the session, a fable which ran something like this: A sick 
mother with a baby is told by a physician that she has tuber- 
culosis and that she should seek a higher altitude. Lack of means 
prevents her going. She applies to the government and is told 
that not a dollar is available to save the mother and her child 
from death. At the same time a farmer observes that one of his 
hogs has cholera symptoms. He sends a telegram, collect, to the 
government. An inspector comes next day, treats the hog with 
serum, and cures it. Moral: Be a hog! The $100,000 appropri- 
ation was promptly granted. 


A recent writer *’ has used this method with a vengeance 
in an attempt to shock the automobilist into careful driving 
and into safety-mindedness. The wide distribution that this 
ultra-realistic portrayal of automobile accidents has received 
illustrates the very point under discussion. Whether the 
interest stops after the initial shock, or whether the real pur- 
pose of the article will be accomplished remains to be seen. 

7. The principle of clearness and concreteness. ‘The 
illustration just cited might also illustrate this principle, but, 
in general, a much milder form of concrete situation is 
implied here. The lecturer who presents situations as the 
basis for his lecture at once captures the attention and inter- 
est of his audience. And the lecturer who uses either con- 
crete or verbal illustrations, stories, anecdotes, and the like, 
carries his audience with him and sustains their interest. 
Newspaper and magazine writers are highly conscious of 
this principle. Their writings consist largely of situations 
and incidents illustrating the points they are trying to make. 
The reader’s interest resides in the clear and concrete situa- 
tions, and through these he gets the writer’s viewpoint. 


17 Furnas, J. C., “And Sudden Death,” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 27, No. 160, 
pp. 21-26, August, 1935. 
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A good illustration of how the master teacher employs 
clearness and concreteness in the lecture is given by H. B. 
Adams** in his account of the methods employed by 
Francis Lieber, professor of political economy and philoso- 
phy, and later of law, at Columbia University. He says: 


His method of teaching was such as to make the subject 
attractive in the highest degree to his students and they thor- 
oughly understood everything they learned. He never read 
lectures, but expounded his subject in terse, familiar language, 
and impressed them by copious and happy illustrations. At the 
end of every recitation he gave out what, for the next time, they 
ought to read collaterally, and what peculiar subjects or persons 
they ought to study besides the lesson. He caused them to read 
poetry and fiction in’connection with history to see how great 
writers had conceived great characters. He relied much on the 
blackboard. To one he would give chronology; to another, 
geography; to another, names; to another, battles. Four large 
blackboards were in constant use at the same time and often a 
considerable portion of the floor besides. All names were re- 
quired to be written down, sometimes sixty or seventy, by one 
student, with a word or two showing the writer knew what they 
meant. All places were pointed out on large maps and globes. 
All definitions were written out on the blackboard so there could 
be no mistakes. Foreign names were always written on the 
blackboard behind him. He appointed a lesson; but the stu- 
dents, when they came, did not know whether they were to recite 
or to listen to a lecture, so they always had to be prepared. 
Notes of his lectures were to be taken; and he required each 
student to have a blank book wherein he must enter titles of 
books and subjects to be studied in later life—such as were neces- 
sary for an educated man; and he was particular in requiring 

18 Quoted by Bane, op. cit., pp. 89-90, from Adams, H. B., The Study of 


History in American Colleges and Universities, Cir. of Information No. 2, 1887, 
pp. 69-70. (U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Education.) 
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this blank book to have a firm cover. He used to say that books 
were, like men, of little use without a stiff back. 


8. The principle of expectancy. Here the lecturer can 
take a clue from the newspaper writer. He immediately 
catches our attention and spurs our interest by giving us the 
essentials of the story in a sentence or two. Then he goes 
back for details and carries us into the story. The novelist 
plunges us into the middle of a dramatic episode, and then, 
having created the desired feeling of expectancy, that is, 
wondering how it all came about, he leads us unsuspect- 
ingly on and on through the story. Take, for example, the 
first two sentences in Walpole’s Judith Paris: 


The old woman and the new-born child were the only living 
things in the house. 

The old woman, Mrs. Henry, had finished her washing and 
laying-out of the bodies of the child’s father and of the child’s 


mother. 


Naturally, our curiosity is aroused, and we eagerly read on 
to find out more about the situation and how it came about. 

Or take the opening sentences of chapters picked at 
random from that skillful writer and humanizer of science, 


Paul de Kruif: 


It was Theobald Smith who made mankind turn a cor- 
Hels. "5. 
“Young Man!”—the face of the Director-General of the 
British Army Medical Service changed from an irritated red to 
an indignant mauve-color—“young man, I will send you to 
India, I will send you to Zanzibar, I will send you to Timbuctoo 
—I will send you anywhere I please”—(the majestic old gentle- 
man was shouting now, and his face was positively furious 
purple) “but you may be damned sure I shall not send you to 
iNetal eee. | 
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Or take this dramatic opening to a section of an article: * 


The lady descended upon me after my lecture like a loco- 
motive spurting steam. I edged back from the spray of her 
words. “So you are the man who wrote that nasty article about 
Americans in Mexico?” 


Who would not be eager to read on to find out what hap- 
pened next? The implications and the applications of the 
principle of expectancy for the lecturer are so obvious as to 
need no further comment. 

9. The principle of mind-set or attitude. The general 
meaning of mind-set was explained earlier in this book. 
Let us now consider its place in the lecture method. The 
good lecturer realizes the importance of getting his audience 
in the proper frame of mind for receiving his lecture. He 
may find it necessary to spend considerable time getting the 
right orientation established in his audience. His approach 
will depend to a considerable degree on the type of audience 
he is facing. It may be necessary for him to shift his plans 
and his tactics if his original plans ‘are found to be ineftec- 
tive. This requires some versatility on the part of the lec- 
turer—more than some lecturers possess, unfortunately. 

The good salesman recognizes the importance of the 
right mind-set in his prospective buyer. He may make 
several preliminary calls, during which he aims to establish 
the right attitude before even attempting a sale. He is pre- 
pared to shift his tactics if he finds that he is not getting the 
desired response. 

The lecturer is essentially a salesman. He must establish 
the right atttitude in his buyers, the audience, before he can 


19 Overstreet, op. cit., p. 120. 
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hope to sell either himself or his product. The lecturer, 
however, is not usually in position to make the preliminary 
calls of the salesman. He must make his contacts at once, 
or he loses his sale. Hence, it is important that he “polarize” 
his audience as soon as possible. The best contact, of course, 
is that of intrinsic interest in the subject. The audience that 
assembles because of interest in the subject is already ori- 
ented, that is, has the mind-set necessary for interest and 
attention. The speaker needs but to see that this interest is 
maintained. This he can do through the utilization of the 
principles just discussed and by developing and using a 
desirable technique for lecturing. This phase of the lecture 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. What is your personal reaction to the lecture method of 
instruction ? 

2. Describe the methods used by your best teachers. 

3. Recall the use of the lecture method by some of your best 
teachers. What points of excellence did they possess? 

4. Why has the lecture method been meeting more and more 
disfavor in colleges and universities in recent years? 

5. What weaknesses and disadvantages are frequently at- 
tributed to the lecture method? 

6. Enumerate and briefly discuss the traits possessed by good 
lecturers. 

7. What particular advantages does the lecture method have 
for adult groups? Discuss these briefly. 

8. How can thinking be challenged in the lecture method? 

g. What are the psychological factors involved in a good 
lecture? 4 

10. Explain the five kinds of audiences, and give the charac- 
teristics of each. 
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11. What is the task confronting the lecturer with each type 
of audience? 

12. Hollingworth says, “The audience as a whole is a mere 
verbal abstraction; actually there are only the separate individuals 
with their personal behaviors and mutual influences.” Discuss 
the implications of this statement for the lecturer. 

13. Briefly discuss each of the principles for securing and 
holding attention given in the text. 

14. Under what circumstances are details of strategy, such as 
those implied in some of the principles enumerated, of less im- 
portance in securing and holding attention and interest? 

15. How much of the technique employed by Professor H. B. 
Adams, quoted on pages 272-273, is applicable to groups of adult 
students? 

16. “Do not trust to “common sense’ unless you happen to be 
that rare creature, a born leader. Common sense is most often 
nonsense.” (Hollingworth). Apply this advice to the prepara- 
tion and delivery of a lecture. 

17. Prepare a report, based on readings, comparing the lecture 
with other instructional methods. 


Selected References 


See next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Lecture in Adult Education (cont.) 


The technique of lecturing. The question is some- 
times raised in connection wth school supervision whether 
it is possible to supervise instruction in subjects or fields in 
which the supervisor himself is not an expert teacher. The 
answer is yes, it is possible, and for two reasons: First, expert 
teaching depends upon many factors besides, and in addi- 
tion to, a knowledge of subject matter. Some of the more 
important of these are: a knowledge of the psychology of 
learning and its application to fields of study; a knowledge 
of child or adolescent psychology and ability to utilize it in 
the educational situation; a knowledge of appropriate 
methods and techniques and how to use them; ability to 
manage pupils and maintain desirable discipline; ability to 
motivate learning; ability to judge the outcomes of learning; 
a knowledge of and ability to use various materials of in- 
struction not usually found in textbooks; and so on, through 
a long list of factors. 

Second, supervision depends on the possession by the 
supervisor of many abilities, skills, and knowledges by means 
of which the teaching act can be analyzed and diagnosed 
and through which definite constructive and remedial meas- 
ures may be suggested. While it is true that expertness in 
teaching is an asset that will make possible occasional 
demonstration-teaching by the supervisor, and so, perhaps, 
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establish somewhat greater confidence in his work, yet 
demonstrations are but one of many supervisory devices that 
are being employed by modern, efficient supervisors. A 
knowledge of what constitutes good supervision and ability 
to use supervisory techniques efficiently are much more im- 
portant in successful supervision than expert ability to teach 
all subjects supervised. 

A similar situation prevails with regard to offering sug- 
gestions and giving instruction in techniques of music, writ- 
ing, oratory, lecturing, or even on how to succeed in life. 
Anomalous though it must appear to the average person, it 
is possible to help others attain distinction in an art in which 
one can perform with very little distinction himself. The 
literary or musical critic is seldom able to produce anything 
to equal that which he often mercilessly criticizes. The styl- 
ist or technical expert in writing too often could not make a 
living by his own productions. The elocution teacher cannot 
give an oration, and the expert on public speaking cannot 
give a speech that will hold an audience. Yet they are all 
able, because of their understanding of the technicalities in- 
volved, to help others succeed in the art, or to point out 
weaknesses in their productions which are hindering their 
success. Long ago, the skeptic said, “Physician, heal thy- 
self”; yet the physician zs able to heal others! 

So, books have been written and advice has been given by 
those who were but ordinary examples of their own preach- 
ments. Everyone knows a good lecturer when he hears him; 
and many are able to discern the factors in the speech and in 
the speaker that make them good. Then, too, those usually 
on the receiving end of lectures are in a much better position 
to offer suggestions on how it should be done, to be done 
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well, than one would ordinarily suspect or even give them 
credit for. 

Supported by the knowledge and belief that it is pos- 
sible to give scientific “consultant service,” based upon a 
knowledge and understanding of the principles and tech- 
nicalities involved, while at the same time lacking the ex- 
pert’s ability to perform, this chapter on the technique of 
lecturing is offered, without, we trust, the necessity for 
apology. 

Factors in good lecture technique. Those who are 
successful in the use of the lecture as a method in adult 
education find that their success depends to a large extent 
upon the following five factors: (1) getting off to a good 
start; (2) removing the barriers to reception; (3) getting 
ideas over to the audience clearly and emphatically; (4) 
keeping the audience in tune with the speaker; and (5) get- 
ting ideas to stick. We shall now consider how each of 
these factors may be attained. 

1. Get off to a good start. We must admit that the good 
start is a tremendous asset in winning any goal. Watch the 
sprinter, the hurdler, the jumper, the swimmer,—what does 
he do) iurst?’) He eects) thevright ‘start. | He does not take 
chances of handicapping himself with a poor start. He re- 
alizes that ground, gained early, is precious ground that 
will carry him through later obstacles. Watch the team on 
the football field or the crew on the race course. They 
make every effort to get their stride early in the contest, for 
they realize full well the difficulty of regaining lost ground. 
Observe the salesman applying his “psychology” on the 
“prospect.” Does he take chances at creating an unfavorable 
impression? Does he miss a single opportunity for fixing a 
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“right” attitude? No, he knows full well that if his first 
contact fails to create a favorable impression, he must later 
redouble his efforts or lose the sale. Does the business man 
“trust to luck” that his venture will succeed? Not if he is a 
business rman. He knows that a great deal of the success in 
business is due to initial push, continuously applied. 

Watch the successful teacher. What does he do about 
planning and starting his work? Does he ease into it care- 
lessly, indifferently, and haphazardly? No, not the suc- 
cessful teacher. Others may do so; and then wonder why 
they are not promoted! The successful ones are those who 
get the good start. They are always ahead of the parade: 
ahead in preparation, in planning, in order, in methods, in 
cooperation, in all that counts in successful teaching. 

You admit that all that has so far been said about the 
good start is true. Furthermore, you admit, without argu- 
ment, that the good start is essential to good lecturing. 
What you are interested in now is how to get the good 
start in your lecture. Here are some suggestions: 

(a) Look to your appearance. Whoever said “clothes do 
not make the man” certainly never meant the expression to 
apply literally, nor to him who would appear before groups, 
particularly in the capacity of lecturer or leader. While it 
may be true in many respects that clothes do not make the 
man, yet appearance, by which we mean appropriate groom- 
ing, goes a long way toward helping the lecturer get the 
right start. There must be nothing about your appearance 
that will distract your listeners. Of course, you cannot help 
it if you do not possess a commanding physique; but you 
can make the best appearance that good taste and common 
sense dictate, by using to advantage the physique with which 
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nature endowed you. Dress neatly, conservatively, and in 
keeping with the occasion. Do not overdo the matter. 

(b) Let your personality speak. It is axiomatic that if 
you would succeed you must be yourself; that is, of course, 
your best self. Let your audience get acquainted with your 
self as soon as it is conveniently possible. Do not keep them 
waiting in suspense for an introduction, as it were. They 
want to get on good terms with you early; and you, with 
them. Sell yourself to your audience, and you will have an 
easy time selling your ideas. Charles M. Schwab once said, 
“We are all salesmen, every day of our lives. We are selling 
our ideas, our plans, our energies, our enthusiasms, to those 
with whom we come in contact. Thus the man of genial 
personality is found to accomplish much more than the man 
without it.” 

(c) Get in rapport with your audience. This means 
getting into friendly, harmonious relations with your audi- 
ence. Your personality, your stage presence, your attitude, 
both implied and expressed, and your introductory remarks 
are the most important factors in establishing rapport. Do 
not forget that you have everything in your favor as far as 
most audiences are concerned. They are here to hear you. 
They came with that purpose in mind. Their attitude is one 
of friendliness as well as of expectancy. All that is needed 
to get into complete rapport is to get on understanding 
terms and warm up to the situation. Temporary initial 
strangeness may be removed by a bit of pleasantry in re- 
sponse to your introduction, recounting some interesting in- 
cident, making complimentary comments on the audience, 
telling an interesting story, using humor to produce laugh- 
ter (laughter always breaks down barriers), singing, and, 
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finally, showing by your acts and words that you do not feel 
yourself superior to your audience. 

(d) Use your voice effectively. Remember that it is 
largely through your voice that your contact with your 
audience is made. True, they will have some curiosity as to 
what you look like, particularly if your appearance has been 
publicized, but this curiosity is quickly satisfied when you 
appear before them. Immediately curiosity shifts to what 
you will say and how you will say it. 

Have you ever been disappointed in a voice? Have you 
had the experience of hearing a thin, high-pitched voice 
emanate from a body from which you had every reason to 
expect a deep, manly voice? Do you remember the let- 
down feeling you had? Distinctly disappointing. Then, 
again, have you ever been annoyed by not being able to hear 
the speaker? Nothing is quite so exasperating as a speaker 
who addresses himself only to the foremost part of his 
audience. 

Then, also, there is the matter of clearness of speech and 
enunciation. The careless speaker or the slovenly speaker 
is the bane of his audience. You just cannot develop en- 
thusiasm or respect for him. He disgusts you. 

Look to your voice as your most valuable asset in getting 
the good start in your lecture and in making a desirable im- 
pression on your audience. Speak to those in the rear of the 
room, not too loudly, but clearly and distinctly. Cultivate a 
pleasing, well-modulated voice. Avoid monotony in voice 
as well as in expression. Do not speak too rapidly; neither 
be tortoise-like in the use of language. 

(ec) Look at your audience. In connection with the fore- 
going, we might say, speak zo your audience, not a¢ them. 
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Similarly, if you would make the good start, you must look 
at your audience. Looking at the wall or at the floor or out 
of the window certainly does not compel attention. If you 
would make immediate contact with your audience, look 
at them, as well as speak zo them. The vaudeville comedian 
recognizes the importance of this principle, and he practices 
it in his performance. He often steps out to the very edge 
of the stage and looks squarely at his audience. In this way 
he gets the desired attention and interest. 

(f) Make use of well-chosen illustrations. Have you 
ever noticed how material things catch your attention and 
arouse your curiosity? A lecturer appears with a bag full of 
Indian relics. He holds one or two up so the audience can 
see them. Immediately the stage is set for his talk on “In- 
dian Habits and Customs.” He has no difficulty in getting 
the good start. 

Another has a chart or two which he displays promi- 
nently as he begins his talk. He, too, has the audience in 
the right attitude for the good start. Still another has pic- 
tures that he shows, and his talk is off to a good start. An- 
other uses slides; another, blackboard drawings and 
illustrations; another has a demonstration going on before 
his audience. All these are valuable aids to the lecturer. The 
simultaneous appeal to the two major senses, seeing and 
hearing, is usually much more effective than the appeal to 
just one of them. 

2. Remove the barriers to reception. Having made the 
good start, it immediately devolves upon you to hold the 
ground gained by removing possible barriers to reception. 
The audience that is in the proper attitude for listening to 
what you have to say when you start needs to be kept in 
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that receptive mood, if your message is to have its effect. 
This effect cannot be produced if you do not remove the 
barriers or obstructions that may exist between you and your 
audience, or between the audience and other factors of the 
environment. The following suggestions may prove help- 
ful in carrying out this principle: 

(a) Remove distracting stimuli. Everybody realizes how 
dificult it is to concentrate attention when various outside 
stimuli keep bidding for it. The radio keeps you from con- 
centrating on your reading or study; the noise of the street 
disturbs you; the light strikes you at the wrong angle, which 
annoys you; objects about the room attract your attention 
and, in so doing, distract it from the work in hand; certain 
individuals or groups are inattentive and distract your at- 
tention; latecomers and early leavers are always a source of 
distraction. And so one could enumerate dozens of possible 
distracting stimuli that should be controlled in order to 
keep the channels of reception open. 

The good teacher in the classroom recognizes the impor- 
tance of keeping distracting stimuli down to a minimum. 
He pays attention to the physical conditions of his classroom 
so that optimum conditions for continued attention prevail. 
He adjusts light, regulates temperature, and controls noise as 
best he can. He removes distracting materials, such as writ- 
ten work left on the blackboard from a previous class, dem- 
onstration materials not needed at present, and other objects 
that might excite curiosity and distract attention. 

(b) Respect attention limits. Both observation and ex- 
perience show the futility of crowding or “swamping” the 
attention beyond reasonable limits of reception. For exam- 
ple, when too many objects are shown at one time, the 
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observer gets no clear perception of any of them and so gets 
only a hazy idea of the whole. If too many ideas are pre- 
sented at a time, the listener not only does not get them 
clearly in mind, but he wearies of further listening. If 
sentences are long and involved, they tax the listener’s atten- 
tion unduly, and his receptivity is lowered. In using material 
illustrations, then, do not surfeit your audience with num- 
bers. Select a small number and concentrate attention on 
these. The result will be much more effective than if you 
try to crowd or cram a large number into the attention. 
The same is true of ideas. Pick out a few of your most im- 
portant ideas and build your lecture around them. Get 
attention concentrated on these few ideas, rather than dis- 
tribute it over many and run the risk of distracting and 
wearying your listeners. The able and effective lecturer 
respects the limits of attention by limiting the number of 
ideas he presents to his audience. He also is careful of the 
length of his sentences. He uses short sentences, made up 
of words well within the comprehension of his audience. 
This suggests a third barrier to reception. 

(c) Avoid verbosity and verbal pretentiousness. Unless 
you are an actor on the stage, and your act calls for verbal 
gymnastics, avoid trying to produce an effect by means of 
long, unusual, high-sounding words or phrases; for by their 
use you will either bore or disgust your audience, or you will 
get their attention centered on your words and technique, 
rather than on your ideas. Either of the alternatives defeats 
your purpose. Both hinder reception. 

The verbose lecturer easily classes himself in the category 
known in familiar discourse as the “gas dispenser’ or the 
“wind bag.” For him, volume, and volume alone, counts. 
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It is the flow of words, rather than the elucidation of ideas, 
that intrigues him. But, while he himself may be broad- 
casting perfectly, so far as volume is concerned, the recep- 
tivity of his audience wanes and fades. 

Avoid this type of barrier to reception. 

(d) Avoid mannerisms that have a distracting influence. 
‘The trouble with our mannerisms is that they have become 
such an intimate part of ourselves that we are unaware of 
their existence, or that they annoy or distract our listeners. 
‘The situation often is further complicated in that, in the 
words of the advertiser, “even your best friend won’t tell 
you.” Mannerisms cover a wide range and assortment of 
activities. Not all of them are objectionable or obnoxious 
in themselves, but they are mischievous in that they attract 
attention to themselves, thereby distracting from the effec- 
tiveness of your lecture. 

Continued and prolonged repetition of any activity con- 
stitutes a mannerism. Among the more common of these 
are facial expressions and contortions; movements of the 
head, arms, hands, and body; fingering and fumbling ob- 
jects; stereotyped expressions; voice peculiarities; pet ejacu- 
lations or expressions; and “hmm-ing,” “ah-h-ing,” and 
“er-er-ing.” A perfectly good talk given by a man of con- 
siderable standing in his community lost its effectiveness 
because of the amusement created when he continuously 
used his walking cane, needed to support a weak limb, in 
exactly the same manner in attempting to emphasize his 
remarks. He was entirely unaware of the cause of the 
amusement until the situation became so ludicrous that the 
audience burst into open laughter. Thereupon the speaker 
turned to the chairman for an explanation. His obvious 
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embarrassment, upon being told the reason for the outburst 
of hilarity, showed the extent to which mannerisms can be 
carried without awareness on the part of the speaker. 

A mannerism is like a gold tooth; you just cannot help 
centering your attention on it. One speaker had the habit 
of incessantly fumbling his watch charm. His audience 
centered its attention on the watch charm and, no doubt, as 
a result “fumbled” his speech. Another had a certain fixed 
way of manipulating his eyeglasses. His audience became 
“eyeglass conscious.” Another had a certain habit of inter- 
spersing the phrase, “That’s right,” at frequent intervals in 
his talk. His audience soon got into the “anticipatory” atti- 
tude, that is, it began to anticipate the recurrence of the 
stereotype; and when it appeared there was evident amuse- 
ment. 

Some speakers annoy their audiences with their manner- 
isms. “Hm-m-ing” and “ah-h-ing” and “er-r-ing” and simi- 
lar mannerisms come under the annoying types, as do also 
many facial grimaces, raspings of the voice, nervous coughs, 
throat clearings, and the like, as well as many unconven- 
tional postures and awkward uses of the arms, hands, and 
fingers. 

Make an occasional personal inventory of your manner- 
isms. You may discover some that ought to be curbed and, 
perhaps, some that ought to be completely eradicated. 

3. Present your ideas clearly and emphatically. It goes 
without saying that if you would lecture effectively, clarity 
and emphasis are prime essentials. As a matter of fact, as 
one analyzes the characteristics of good lectures, they can 
well be summed up as follows: “Have something to say, say 
it clearly, and say it emphatically.” To say a thing “as if 
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you mean it” goes a long way toward getting your audience 
to accept it. The following are some suggestions for attain- 
ing clearness and emphasis in the lecture. 

(a) Arrange ideas systematically. We take for granted 
that the warning not to present too many ideas at once will 
be heeded. The good lecturer does not attempt to present 
more than four or five ideas in one lecture. Perhaps this 
number is too large for some types of ideas. At any rate, 
whatever the number, there must be a systematic arrange- 
ment of the ideas, including the main points to be discussed 
under each. 

Build up a skeleton outline of your talk so that you will 
have the framework in your mind’s eye as you talk. This 
skeleton outline should be written out so that you can 
visualize it better when you are delivering your speech. If 
your memory is of the kind that plays tricks on you when 
you are on your feet, it is wise to have this written outline 
conveniently ready for use in the event an emergency requir- 
ing its use should arise. It is recommended, however, that 
you get the main outline of your talk so well in mind that 
you can proceed without the written outline. 

The importance of clearly formulating an outline of the 
main points to be developed cannot be overemphasized. 
Unless there is clear organization in the lecturer’s mind, the 
several parts of his lecture will not fit together, and the re- 
sult can be nothing more than confusion or, at best, general 
rambling discussion. 

(b) Take up each main idea in the order that appears 
most natural or effective, and express it in emphatic lan- 
guage. The good lecturer is careful about selecting topic 
sentences. He states his point precisely as he wishes it to be 
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stated and brings emphasis to bear on his expression. Then 
he proceeds to explain and clarify his idea, using language 
that can readily be understood by his audience. He uses 
illustrations freely. He draws upon the experience of his 
audience. He brings out comparisons and contrasts eftec- 
tively. He chooses his words with care so that they will 
express the exact meaning he desires. He approaches the 
idea from several angles. In short, he uses all the skill at 
his command to make sure that his ideas are clearly under- 
stood and that they are “driven home.” 

(c) Keep the problem state of mind. Raise questions. 
Get your audience to wondering. Get their imagination to 
work. Let them ask themselves, “What does he mean?” 
“Why does he think so?” “What of it?” 

Once your audience is in the problem state of mind, it 
will be comparatively easy to get them to follow your line of 
reasoning. They may not agree with you entirely, of course, 
but, by the very act of thinking up arguments against your 
ideas, they are being forced to think actively and clearly, 
about the ideas you are presenting. 

(d) Make generous use of verbal illustrations. What 
makes a speech good? The next time you hear a lecture, 
try to analyze it for its points of strength and weakness. 
You, no doubt, will find the experience both interesting and 
profitable. You will be sure to find both positive and nega- 
tive factors, no matter who the speaker or what the subject 
may be. The subjects suggested throughout this and the 
preceding chapter will furnish your check list for the 
analysis. 

If you pronounce your speaker good, note how large a 
part the use of good verbal illustration played in your rating. 
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The writer has indulged in this type of “indoor sport” for 
years, and on all sorts of lectures and lecturers, ranging from 
sober, scientific talks or papers to “hurrah orations” of the 
type of “much ado about nothing.” If the question were 
asked, “What, in your opinion, is the predominating factor 
that makes a lecture good?,” my reply would be, “Given an 
idea or two worth presenting, the one outstanding factor in 
the good lecture is the free use of appropriate verbal illus- 
trations.” 

The illustrations, to be appropriate, must be chosen from 
within the realm of comprehension and, for the most part, 
experience of the listeners. The “homely” illustration 
usually carries its point. 

All great teachers not only recognize the importance of 
this principle in teaching, but they consciously practice it in 
their art. The Master Teacher used this principle with great 
success. His use of “parables” will forever stand as the most 
outstanding example of the effective use of verbal illustra- 
tion in teaching. This principle will be treated at greater 
length in the next chapter. 

(ec) Transition from one line of thought to another 
should be clearly indicated. While this principle is of first- 
rate importance to the dramatic speaker, it is nonetheless 
important to the general lecturer giving an informational 
address. Changes or shifts in thought, or in lines of ap- 
proach to the same thought, should be made clear to the 
audience. The good lecturer, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out in this chapter, uses all the devices at his command to 
give his audience a clear and forceful presentation of his 
ideas. In order to accomplish this more fully he has his 
audience build up a mental outline of his talk and follow 
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him as he fills in the details. As he leaves one major point 
in this mental outline and prepares to take up another, or 
as he leaves one line of explanation or argument for another, 
he must let his audience know of the change in some man- 
ner. There are various ways of letting the audience know 
that a transition is to be made. For example, you may pause 
long enough to indicate that something else is about to 
happen; or you may shift your position, indicating thereby a 
shift in the line of thought; or you may change your voice. 
If you have been speaking in a forceful manner in an at- 
tempt to emphasize the previous thought, you may begin 
the new thought more quietly and with a calmer voice. Or, 
again, you may indicate the transition by simply telling your 
audience that a change is now in order. This is usually done 
by employing a transitional phrase or sentence. Clearness 
and emphasis in lecturing demand that your audience be 
notified not only of the high spots but also of the changes as 
they occur in your lecture. 

(f) Speak at a moderate rate of speed. There are two 
extremes in this matter of speed in talking; the one is about 
as irritating to the audience as the other. The moment the 
audience becomes conscious of the rate at which a speaker 
talks, the full effectiveness of the message is gone. Atten- 
tion is centered on the vehicle rather than on the content of 
the lecture. The slow, deliberate speaker bores his audience, 
to say the least. Usually he exasperates it. On the other 
hand the “mile-a-minute” speaker usually irritates his audi- 
ence and frequently disgusts it. 

Examples of these two types abound on the platform, in 
the pulpit, in the college classroom, and in other types of 
adult education classes. How frequently one hears it said 
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of the slow speaker: “I feel like helping him along,” “I wish 
he would ‘steam up,” “He lulls me to sleep,” and the like. 

Recently a speaker of this type attempted to present an 
important item of business to a wide-awake group. His 
slow, deliberate manner of presentation, coupled with the 
fact that he went “’round Robin Hood’s barn” in stating the 
situation, so irritated the group that, in their eagerness to 
get the matter settled, they all but took it away from him 
and hastened group decision. The audience that is really 
interested wants things to move at a moderately rapid rate. 

One of the main lecturers at a recent convention be- 
longed to the “speed” variety of speakers. No doubt he was 
chosen to speak more for the timeliness of his subject than 
for his art in speechmaking. His message, which was a 
good one, would have been very much more effective had it 
been delivered at a rate which would not have required al- 
most wholesale interpolation by the audience. 

Speaking so fast that the audience catches only a frac- 
tional part of the words being uttered by the speaker not 
only makes it difficult to understand what is being said, but 
it also prevents the listener from following the speaker’s 
trend of thought. Then, too, the fast speaker is likely to 
crowd too many facts or ideas into a short period of time, 
thus making impression and assimilation very difficult, if 
not practically impossible. 

The accomplished lecturer recognizes that to get a mes- 
sage over to his audience, he must speak at a rate that satis- 
fies the listener. It must not drag, neither must it rush. 

(g) “Close with a snap.” ‘This is Overstreet’s advice to 
the lecturer. All will agree that it is good advice. A lecture 
is like a meal; no matter how good it may be, nevertheless, 
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there are limits to the amount one can take. After having 
partaken a given amount of it, appetite and interest begin to 
diminish. If too much is offered, and you must continue to 
eat for, let us say, politeness’ sake, a certain discomfort and 
uneasiness overtakes you. On the other hand, the meal that 
satisfies and leaves a pleasant afterglow is the one that gives 
you just the right quality and quantity—no more and no 
less—and which is topped off by just the right finishing 
course. There is a joy of “conclusion,” as well as a joy of 
“anticipation.” That is to say, we enjoy looking forward to 
new experiences; but, having enjoyed a certain amount of 
them, we enjoy having them end before we become sur- 
feited. 

To get that satisfied feeling and pleasant afterglow for 
your lecture, let it close with a snap. Let your audience 
know where you are in your speech. Let them know when 
you are nearing the end. When you reach it, stop! Many 
an otherwise effective speech is ruined by the prolonged, 
rambling, dangling close. 

Overstreet’s advice with regard to the reading of papers 
is good, common-sense psychology. He suggests that in 
reading papers, the audience be given the joy of seeing the 
sheets diminish in number. “Some readers,” he says, “have 
the bad habit of placing the sheets under each other as they 
read, so that the audience is cheated of the delightful feeling 
that the speech is really coming to an end.” 

4. Keep the audience in tune with you. The good lec- 
turer keeps the lines of communication between himself and 
his audience open and busy during the entire lecture. The 
moment he finds that his audience is out of tune with him, 
he modifies his technique and redoubles his effort in order 
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to regain active communication with them. The methods 
of establishing initial contact with the audience have been 
discussed above, under the head of “Getting the Good Start.” 
After the communication lines have been established and the 
barriers to efficient communication have been reduced to a 
minimum, attention must be given to keeping up the con- 
tact that has been established between the speaker and his 
audience. The following suggestions are offered for keeping 
the audience in tune with the lecturer. 

(a) Maintain the anticipatory frame of mind. The 
speaker whose audience follows him intently keeps it alert, 
wondering what turn he will take next, or what new 
idea, illustration, or application will follow. He raises new 
questions and defers their answers; he treats his topic from 
various standpoints, thus creating a state of suspense; he 
takes up arguments for and against the problem under dis- 
cussion, withholding his own convictions until the point is 
reached at which the audience wants to know where he him- 
self stands; frequently he presents an adverse point of view, 
or he gives a negative picture of the situation in order to 
arouse an emotional attitude favorable to creative listening 
and thinking; and sometimes he may even purposely ex- 
aggerate his statements in order to give his audience a 
mental jolt, which may serve as a stimulant to active listen- 
ing. 

(b) Create a feeling of “getting somewhere.” There is 
a satisfaction, an exhilaration that comes from activity that 
is definitely headed toward some goal. Sometimes it is 
called the joy of accomplishment. In order that your audi- 
ence may experience this feeling of satisfaction that comes 
from getting somewhere, you must make definite progress 
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toward the goal of your lecture. More than that, you must 
make sure that your audience understands the goal and con- 
nects the various parts of your lecture with it. Subsidiary 
goals, too, must be set and clearly understood. The skeleton 
outline should always be kept in mind. It serves the same 
purpose in the lecture as the road map serves in the auto- 
mobile journey. It helps, not only in pointing the way, but 
also in showing where you are and what has been accom- 
plished. When your audience shows signs of unrest, when 
heads begin to nod, or when the glow of interest has faded 
to boredom, you may be sure that you have long since failed 
to heed certain signal lights that might have warned you of 
the impending danger of losing tune with your audience. 
Perhaps you have been dwelling too long on one point, or 
you may have unduly delayed progress by explanation of 
points readily understood, or you may have been uncon- 
sciously repeating statements or ideas. All of these tend to 
slow up mental action in your listeners and get them out 
of tune with you. Instead of getting somewhere at a stimu- 
lating pace, you have held your listeners in check, or you 
have made them mark time until they rebel. Just as the 
spirited horse must be given rein sufficient to satisfy his 
active nature, if he is to do his best, so the alert adult must 
be permitted to move at a mental pace that will stimulate his 
interest and enthusiasm. 

(c) Check frequently to see if your audience is following 
you. One of the chief shortcomings of the lecture method 
of teaching is that it is likely to give the instructor a false 
idea of his skill in instruction. He may overlook the fact 
that often his interest and enthusiasm in the subject is not 
shared by his students. Just because he is absorbed in his 
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subject and gets pleasure in giving an orderly presentation 
of it by no means guarantees interest, attention, and learn- 
ing on the part of his listeners. Too often the lecturer in 
the classroom assumes the attitude of “here it is, take it or 
leave it.” And as long as students do not openly disturb 
him, but assume an attitude of attention, he proceeds merrily 
with his lecture, irrespective of whether his listeners are in 
tune with him. 

With most adult education groups the lecturer does not 
have the advantage over his audience that the college in- 
structor has. He dare not assume the attitude of “take it or 
leave it,” for his audience would most likely take leave of 
him. But, irrespective of the authority vested in him or 
of the fact that his students are compelled to attend his lec- 
tures, the good lecturer will make every reasonable effort to 
keep his listeners in tune with him. He will check fre- 
quently to see that they are. He will not only check on the 
outward signs of attention, such as the attentive posture, the 
interested expression, and the inquiring mien, but he will 
also lead his audience to make frequent checks by means of 
questions, reviews, blackboard outlines and diagrams, charts, 
and similar devices. The use of such questions, statements, 
and phrases as the following will prove valuable: “Are you 
following me?,” “Did you get that’, “Let me repeat,” 
“Mark you!,” “Now be sure to get this!,” “This is impor- 
tant!,” “Let us review what we have said,” “Remember 
this!,” “The following. points have been discussed,” “To 
summarize the points covered so far,” and the like. 

(d) Be original, unusual, “different.” We are impressed 
by the speaker who has the ability to be original in his re- 
marks and illustrations as well as in his ideas; who can say 
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the common in uncommon words; and who is “different” 
in his manner of presentation and in the way he develops 
his subject. 

Roberts * relates the story of a man who applied for a 
position that was advertised in a newspaper. When he got 
there he found a long line of applicants ahead of him. In- 
stead of following the usual procedure of waiting for his 
turn to be interviewed, he did an ingenious and unusual 
thing. He went to the telegraph office and sent the follow- 
ing telegram: “Your waiting room is crowded with appli- 
cants for the job you advertised, but way at the end of the 
line is a homely, red-headed fellow who is the man. you 
really want.” ‘This resourcefulness on the part of the appli- 
cant made its impression on the employing executive. He 
went into the waiting room, interviewed the sender, and, 
needless to say, employed him. 

This applicant “sold” himself to his prospective employer 
through his ingenuity and resourcefulness. In similar man- 
ner, the ingenious and resourceful speaker “sells” himself to 
his listeners and keeps them in tune with him throughout 
his lecture. He may do it by employing homely analogy, 
apt phraseology, unusual description, or by employing just 
the right word or phrase to express the nice shade of mean- 
ing he has in mind. These he may employ in addition, of 
course, to the numerous other techniques already suggested 
for securing and holding attention. The effective use of 
homely analogy is well illustrated in Lincoln’s well-known 
reply to the committee that urged him to change military 


' Roberts, J. C., Personal Achievement, p. 278. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1932. 
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commands in the midst of the campaign. He said, “It is a 
poor policy to swap horses in the middle of a stream.” 

Old truths may be effectively expressed by apt phrases or 
odd twists of words. Consider, for example, the effective- 
ness of the following expressions, as compared with saying 
them in ordinary language! ” 

“What the country needs most is a good five-cent cigar.” 
—Marshall. 

“Nothing helps scenery like ham and eggs.”—Twain. 

“Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads are.” 
—Conklin. 

Regarding the choice of words to express the exact mean- 
ing desired, Overstreet ° suggests the following: 


a. Choose the concrete, pictureful word. The abstract 
word is often the lazy word. 

b. Choose words with subtle shades of meaning; words 
that say more than is actually expressed. 

c. Develop sensitiveness to shades of meaning. For ex- 
ample, home or house; marriage or wedlock; country 
or nation. 

d. Learn to use “affect” words; words that stir the emo- 
tions. There are words that chuckle; words that 
laugh right out; words that weep; words that droop 
and falter. 

e. Be sensitive to the way words fit together. Avoid 
word clashes just as you would color clashes. 

f. Avoid verbal pretentiousness; long words, stilted, un- 


4 Bane, Charles L., The Lecture in College Teaching, p. 64. Boston: Chap- 
man and Grimes, 1931. 

3 Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Behavior, pp. 96 ff. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Co., 1925. 
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usual words. One does not need big words for big 
effects. 


(e) Use humor and wit judiciously. There is nothing 
quite so pathetic as a person who is not naturally witty or 
humorous attempting to “jazz up” his lecture by means of 
wit and humor. To be used effectively, humor must be em- 
ployed naturally by the speaker, and it must fit into the 
lecture naturally. It must not be “dragged in,” as it were, 
just to relieve a monotonous lecture. Such a mechanical use 
of humor fails to produce the spontaneous emotional release 
intended by it; nor does it help to illuminate a point under 
discussion, unless it fits naturally into the lecture and is 
appropriately chosen for the purpose intended. 

Wit and humor should be looked upon as the “season- 
ing” for the lecture. There must be just enough of the right 
kind and variety to give a pleasant flavor to the intellectual 
repast. Too much spoils the dish just as surely as none at 
all or not enough fails to bring out the rich, natural flavor. 
Inappropriate seasoning displays the ignorance and stupidity 
of the cook fully as much as it detracts from the palatable- 
ness of the dish served. Let there be humor in your lecture, 
but use it sparingly, appropriately, and “humorously.” 

(£) Use a smooth, conversational voice. The audience 
that keeps in tune with a lecturer is the one that feels what 
might be called the “personal touch” of the speaker; the 
feeling that they are being spoken ¢o and not spoken az. 
The conversational tone of voice and the friendly attitude go 
a long way toward establishing this relationship. The good 
speaker makes each member of his audience feel that he is 
being considered, that he is being spoken to. 
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A number of members of a lecture group were discussing 
the lecture they had just heard. One of the comments was, 
“T enjoyed the personal interest that the speaker had in his 
audience. I had the feeling throughout his lecture that he 
was talking directly to me.” 

“Isn’t that interesting?” said another; “I had that same 
feeling, and I sat on the opposite side of the room.” 

Then all agreed that it was the friendliness, the personal 
attitude toward the audience, and the decidedly conversa- 
tional tone of voice in the speaker that made him so well- 
liked and made his speech so successful. The intimate, 
conversational manner employed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his fireside radio addresses not only illustrates 
the effective use of the voice in keeping the audience in tune 
with the speaker, but it also illustrates the effectiveness of 
“letting the personality speak,” simply, clearly, artistically. 

Of course, there are times when the intimate conversa- 
tional voice cannot be used to such good advantage as at 
others. For example, if the purpose of the lecture is to 
arouse emotion and create sentiment for definite action, the 
leisurely, conversational tone cannot be used. Then, again, 
if the audience is large and speaking conditions are difficult, 
the conversational tone may be inappropriate. However, it 
should be said that the conversational attitude can be used 
successfully before large audiences. It is more the attitude 
of the speaker than the volume of his voice that determines 
whether the lecture is on the conversational basis. All 
prominent lecturers get on intimate, personal relations with 
their audiences. They talk to them personally just as they 
would if they were speaking to each individual. 

The speaker who thinks only of his subject and forgets 
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the audience is likely to find himself unloading fact after 
fact in a monotonous tone of voice, only to find that those 
on the receiving end are not absorbing his facts and, what 
is more, are not interested in them. Avoid, then, monotony 
in speech; and do not consider your audience in the abstract. 
To do so will soon get them out of tune with you. 

(g) Free yourself as much as possible from notes and 
manuscript. This advice is given with the full realization 
that only the gifted lecturer can comply with it fully. He 
who employs the lecture as a regular method in adult educa- 
tion will find it practically impossible to speak without some 
notes if he is to develop his subject carefully and if he is to 
enrich it by wide reading. Important items and many 
useful details will be forgotten or overlooked, unless they 
are jotted down in notes. 

Not all reading of manuscripts is undesirable, nor by any 
means are they all read poorly and uninterestingly. Some 
subjects are given better when read from a prepared manu- 
script. One hardly expects a scientific paper to be given off- 
hand without the manuscript. 

Similarly, scholarly treatises on almost any subject receive 
more dignified rendition when given from manuscript. But, 
on the other hand, subjects of everyday interest, informa- 
tional and inspirational topics, text materials to be covered 
in successive class meetings, and discussion of current prob- 
lems should be given in as much of a conversational, off- 
hand manner, free from the restrictive influences of notes 
and manuscripts, as lies within the capability of the lecturer. 
Hollingworth’s * advice to lecturers on the use of notes and 


* Hollingworth, H. L., The Psychology of the Audience, p. 62. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. 
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manuscript is as follows: “Free the discourse from notes or 
manuscript as fully as is consistent with fluent and easy 
delivery, for free utterance may be as much as a third more 
effective than reading closely confined to the manuscript.” 

5. Make your ideas stick. As a lecturer before adult 
groups, you are concerned primarily with two things: 
namely, informing your audience, and getting them to react 
appropriately to your ideas. Before you can expect to get 
appropriate action from a group, there must be group discus- 
sion, deliberation, and group thinking. These require the 
use of ideas. Hence, as a leader of group thinking, you 
must concern yourself not only with getting your ideas ac- 
cepted, but also with getting them to stick in the minds of 
your listeners. Obviously, only those ideas can be used that 
are remembered; so it is eminently worth your while to so 
impress your audience that they will have little difficulty 
remembering the important facts and ideas you present. 
Make them stick! How can this be done? The following 
principles will help do it. 

(a) Organize your lecture well. The well-organized 
lecture makes use of the principle of association; and it is 
through association, largely, that we recall and remember. 
Organize your speech into groups or around big ideas so 
that your audience may, by recalling the groups or the big 
ideas, employ the principle of association in remembering 
the points made under each. 

Those lectures that we follow with ease and pleasure and 
those that we remember without difficulty are usually the 
ones that are so well organized that we can make associa- 
tions readily. The debater’s “points to be presented” illus- 
trate the principle of organization practically applied. 
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(b) Employ the principle of clearness in your presenta- 
tion. Clearness of understanding is a sine qua non to re- 
membering. Formulate your main ideas clearly and present 
them in language that can be readily understood. Let your 
topic sentences be especially well worded and well presented. 
The use of itemized lists, points, values, arguments, and the 
like, if not too long, helps the listener in getting a clear un- 
derstanding of your lecture. Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” 
have become classic, because they were so well organized 
and were so clearly and definitely and tersely presented. 
Coolidge gained a national reputation overnight because of 
the appropriateness and clearness of his “Law and Order” 
speech in connection with the Boston policemen’s strike, 
coupled, of course, with the definite stand he took in regard 
to the situation. Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech is a mas- 
terpiece of organization, clearness, and emphasis; and Bryan, 
of course, stands in a class by himself as a dramatic orator. 

The methods employed successfully by the great minds 
are the ones that will make for reasonable success when em- 
ployed by those of lesser magnitude. “Do as the successful 
man does, not as he says” is sound philosophy and commen- 
sense advice. 

(c) Utilize the principle of repetition. The repeated 
idea is the idea that sticks. Do you have difficulty in remem- 
bering names? If so, try this. When you are introduced to 
a stranger, make sure, first of all, that you get the correct 
pronunciation of his name. Then make it a point during 
the course of the conversation that follows to pronounce the 
name aloud at least three times. For example, “Mr. Blank, 
what do you think of ...?” Or, again, later in the con- 
versation, “I think you are exactly right there, Mr. Blank.” 
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And when you are about to leave, “Mr. Blank, I am de- 
lighted to have had the pleasure of knowing you.” The 
mere repetition of the name, together with the conscious 
effort required to pronounce it, will work wonders on your 
memory. 

The same principle holds true with respect to fixing any 
fact or idea in mind. Your repetitions should not all come at 
once, however. Such repetition may serve for purposes of 
emphasis and will aid somewhat in getting points to stick, 
but a much greater effect will be produced if the repetitions 
are dispersed throughout the lecture. We may again use 
the method of the good debater as an illustration of desirable 
practice in repetition. He constantly reminds his judges of 
the points he and his colleagues have “proved.” Usually, he 
does it by reviewing in one, two, three order the ground that 
has been covered, the points established, and the arguments 
refuted. The good debater is nothing more than a good lec- 
turer. His technique is worthy of emulation by the lecturer 
in adult education. 

(d) Make use of the principle of emphasis. To em- 
phasize means to stress, and when you lay stress on what 
you are saying you impress it on your listeners. Ideas that 
impress us usually stick with us. There are techniques and 
devices that may be used to create emphasis or to impress 
an audience. Emphatic expression, vivid description, dra- 
matic portrayal, repetition, visual illustration, extreme 
changes in tone quality, and methods or devices that stimu- 
late mental activity and encourage review and recall on the 
part of those listening, are some of the most commonly em- 
ployed means of impressing an audience. ; 

(e) Utilize the principle of mind-set or attitude. Being 
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in the right “frame of mind” is as important for the reten- 
tion of ideas as it is for their reception. The college student 
whose mind is not “set” on the lecture he attends will cer- 
tainly not retain much of that lecture. The adult whose 
mind-set is in another direction from that which is needed 
for the proper reception and retention of your ideas will find 
difficulty in remembering them. Attempt to establish a 
mind-set favorable to the situation presented. For example, 
ghost stories stick with us best if told under circumstances 
which produce a mind-set favorable to ghosts; as, for in- 
stance, a dark room; howling, whistling, or moaning wind; 
creaking trees; and a “ghostly” voice in the narrator. To be 
sure, you will not always be able to control the physical 
conditions that help to produce right mind-sets, but, then, 
most mind-sets are not so much dependent on _ physical 
conditions as are ghost stories. They can usually be at- 
tained by clear explanations, descriptions, and dramatic 
portrayals. It is a psychological fact that we remember 
those things best that fit into our own ways of thinking. It 
follows from this, then, that the good lecturer will do two 
things in trying to get his ideas to stick. First, he will bend 
every effort to creating a mind-set favorable to his ideas; and, 
second, he will draw heavily for his illustrations, examples, 
analogies, and the like, from the mind-sets that he knows 
already exist in his audience. 

(f) Make use of apt illustration, homely analogy, and 
humor. We find great difficulty in remembering bare facts 
and abstract ideas. But the moment they are illuminated by 
an apt illustration, homely analogy, or a bit of humor, ‘they 
tend to become fixed in our minds. 

A speaker was addressing an audience on the subject of 
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the dwarfing effects of curtailed education on the develop- 
ment of the mind. After presenting in more or less tradi- 
tional manner the general arguments in favor of extended 
education and recounting the drastic effects of unwise cur- 
tailment of education on the development of the individual, 
he paused suddenly and held up a crippled little finger. He 
said, “Do you see that little finger? It is crippled, shriv- 
elled, and dwarfed.” ‘Then he held up beside it the little 
finger of the other hand. It was strong, full-sized, and well- 
developed. The contrast between the two was pronounced. 
He then proceeded to explain how, due to an accident in 
early childhood, the crippled finger was deprived of the 
stimulus and nourishment needed for normal growth; and 
it had never overcome the handicap. On the other hand, 
the twin of the unfortunate finger, which was favored with 
the proper conditions for growth and development, turned 
out to be a normal, useful member of his community of 
digits. 

The apt illustration and the homely analogy was so im- 
pressive that it evoked evident response from the audience. 
It carried its point with telling effect and made it stick. 
Humor, properly used, will do the same. 

(g) Use visual aids. Visual aids attract attention and 
arouse interest. Then, too, many people remember better 
what they see than what they hear. But when seeing and 
hearing are combined, the best results are obtained. Con- 
siderable experimental evidence has been collected in recent 
years on the importance and value of visual and other con- 
crete aids in education. The subject is of sufficient impor- 
tance in adult education to warrant treatment in a separate 


chapter in this book (Chapter XIII). 
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(h) Use the outline. One of the most valuable aids to 
study is the outline. Its great value lies in the fact that it 
helps organize materials in the mind and provides a skeleton 
to be filled in or clothed, as it were, with factual details, 
provided or brought together by the associative process. 
This, at once, makes the outline of supreme importance in 
helping to fix materials in mind. We have already men- 
tioned the importance of the outline in helping the lecturer 
to present his materials clearly. Now we stress its impor- 
tance in helping the learner to fix facts and ideas in his 
memory. The serious adult student takes notes on the lec- 
tures he attends. He does not trust to his memory, for he 
knows it is unreliable. On this point, Hollingworth ° says, 
“A typical educated audience, presented with subject matter 
in which there is already some interest, may be expected to 
forget about two thirds of it within one week.” The outline 
is of great help in fighting forgetting, for one can turn to it 
for recall and review, two important principles in making 
ideas stick. 

(1) Summarize. Just as the outline provides a con- 
venient skeleton upon which to build a lecture, or a con- 
venient means for remembering facts or ideas presented by a 
lecturer, so the summary serves as a means for concentrating 
on the most important points given in the lecture. The 
summary or brief contains the meat of the lecture in a nut- 
shell. No one is in a better position to summarize your lec- 
ture properly than you yourself. If you wish your audience 
to remember your main points, by all means give a good 
summary before closing. 

Conclusion. And now, in closing this chapter on “The 


5 Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Technique of Lecturing’—which might, perhaps, better be 
called “Advice to the Lecturer”—we cannot do better, by 
way of summary, than leave with you Overstreet’s * score of 
admonitions to speakers. 


. Do not be an unloader. 

. Think of your audience. 

. Look af your audience. 

. Find what interests them. 

. Never make an audience feel inferior. 

. Keep your audience thinking along with you. 

. Think along with your audience. 

. Use humor humorously. 

. Never be angry at the audience, only with them. 

. Cultivate a voice that can be endured. 

. Keep off the monotone. 

. Do not let your appearance occupy the foreground. 
. Eliminate distressing mannerisms. 

. Let your speech march. 

. Avoid the commonplace and the bizarre. 

. Do not be a flat-land mind. 

. Nor a string-of-beads mind. 

. Organize your speech into groups and larger groups. 
. Give an effect of rhythmic movement. 

. Close with a snap. 
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Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Review the characteristics of the good lecturer given in 
Chapter XI. Give a short talk based on them. 

2. Discuss the significance of the good start in lecturing. 
Give illustrations. 

3. Explain the factors and conditions that help get a good 
start in lecturing. 


6 Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Behavior. New York: W. W. 
Norton Company 1925, p. 85. 
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4. What is meant by “letting your personality speak”? By 
“getting in rapport with your audience”? 

5. What are some barriers that might need to be removed be- 
fore a successful lecture can be given? 

6. What conditions are to be considered in respecting attention 
limits? 

7. Make a list of mannerisms that you have noticed in differ- 
ent lecturers that have a distracting effect on the audience. 

8. Explain each of the factors involved in presenting ideas 
clearly and emphatically. 

g. Show how the lecturer can keep his audience in tune with 
him. 

to. How can the lecturer check to see if his audience is fol- 
lowing him? 

11. Show how the choice of words may influence the effective- 
ness of a lecture. 

12. Discuss the use and misuse of the manuscript in lecturing. 

13. Discuss each of the principles involved in making ideas 
stick. 

14. What is your reaction to Overstreet’s score of admoni- 
tions to speakers? (Be sure to include Overstreet—see reference 
—in your collateral reading. You will enjoy him.) 

15. Discuss the matter of note-taking in connection with 
educational lectures. 

16. Prepare an oral report on “the lecture versus guided 
reading.” 

17. Give an oral report on one of the readings of your choice. 
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GARTER Xt 


Visual and Verbal Illustration in Adult 
Education 


Importance of adequate imagery in learning. The 
avenues through which all learning must come are the 
senses. The truth of this statement is brought forcibly to us 
when we consider the learning difficulties of the deaf or the 
blind. Auditory and visual stimuli make up so many of our 
life situations that to be deprived of one or the other or both 
of them forms a tremendous obstacle to learning, as well as 
to normal everyday living, for the person so handicapped. 
As an illustration, let us take the well-known case of Helen 
Keller, who, at the age of nineteen months, suffered the loss 
of both sight and hearing. WHelen’s teacher, Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy, who was well-trained in methods of teach- 
ing the blind, tells of the almost insuperable difficulties en- 
countered in establishing lines of communication between 
the outside world and the mind of her pupil. The one im- 
portant avenue left open for making these connections 
was the sense of touch. 

Let the reader imagine, if he can, how he would proceed 
to teach one who cannot see or hear, for example, that we, 
in our seeing and hearing world, have names for the things 
about us and that we have a system of words (language) 
for communicating our ideas to others. In the case of Helen 
Keller, this miracle was accomplished by the heroic per- 
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sistence of Mrs. Macy in spelling into the palm of Helen’s 
hand the names of familiar objects handled or touched. 
One day, she tells us, the miracle happened. It was while 
they were at the pump getting a drink of water. Somehow, 
miraculously, Helen caught the idea that the symbols c-u-p 
her teacher was “writing” in one hand gave the name of the 
familiar object she was holding in the other. From that 
moment, Helen Keller’s education went by leaps and 
bounds. Eagerly, she rushed from object to object, inquiring 
its name. A new world was opened to her; the world of 
ideas. 

The fascinating story of the education of Helen Keller, 
from that miracle day at the pump, when her palm sent that 
first meaningful message to her brain, through the various 
stages of her educational development, in which her fingers 
and palms became her eyes, ears, and tongue, permitting her 
to rise to educational and cultural accomplishments attained 
by but few of her contemporaries, will always stand as one 
of the most impressive illustrations, not only of the tremen- 
dous possibilities possessed by human beings for overcoming 
physical handicaps, but also of the importance of the sense 
organs in providing avenues for the establishment of images 
and ideas by means of which the human intellect is devel- 
oped and liberated. 

Value of a varied sensory experience in learning. 
The value of a rich and varied sensory experience as an 
important factor in learning has long been recognized by 
educators. Over three centuries ago, a movement known as 
realism swept the continent of Europe. It came as a reaction 
to the extreme formalism and artificiality that had taken 
hold of the civilization of the time. One aspect of the move- 
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ment was known as sense-realism. Its underlying philoso- 
phy held that in order to attain reality in the learning 
process a constant appeal must be made to the senses. 
Sense-perception became the guiding principle of education. 
Comenius was one of the chief exponents of this philosophy. 
He believed that in teaching, sense-impression should be 
resorted to constantly; that observation and doing be made a 
prominent part of the learning process; that learning pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, from the near to the 
remote, from the general to the special; that the new be 
attached to the old; and that constant use be made of con- 
crete illustrations and examples. In short, we may say that 
Comenius advocated that the learning process follow as 
nearly as possible the nature of the learner, utilizing as much 
as possible all the senses in order to provide a wide sensory 
experience as the basis for understanding, remembering, and 
using the materials of education. Our modern educational 
philosophy of learning by doing or experiencing had its 
inception, largely, in the philosophy of the French reformer, 
Rousseau. His strong advocacy of the theory that education 
should proceed “according to nature,’ and his vehement 
denunciation of the formalism, the artificiality, and the stern 
and rigid disciplinary methods pursued in teaching, led to a 
philosophy and a psychology of education which made the 
individual the center of the educational process. In this 
philosophy the nature of the learner, that is to say, his native 
equipment, his interests, his capacities, his desires, his rea- 
soning powers, and the like, forms the center or core around 
which all educative activities revolve. This philosophy places 
great emphasis on the real or life-like situation as being the 
ideal toward which to strive in education. 
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Attaining reality in education. We must recognize at 
the outset that realness or concreteness in learning situa- 
tions is more or less a relative matter, depending upon 
certain factors and conditions in the learner. For exam- 
ple, a verbal description of an electric generator may be 
very concrete to one person, and it may be hopelessly 
abstract to another, depending upon the intellectual, in- 
formational, and experiential backgrounds of the individuals 
concerned. 

In order to attain the greatest degree of reality or con- 
creteness in education a variety of approaches must be made 
by the teacher. Chief among these are the sensory approach, 
the activity approach, and the verbal illustration approach. 
By the sensory approach is meant the wide use of concrete 
illustrative materials which may be seen, heard, touched, 
smelled, or tasted, depending upon the nature of the material 
being used and the purpose for which it is being introduced. 

By the activity approach is meant that type of purposeful 
activity which commands interest and attention, and so 
moves the learner that his whole being is engrossed in the 
situation in hand. The term activity, in its accepted educa- 
tional sense, means, of course, mental as well as physical 
activity. 

By the verbal illustration approach is meant the effective 
use of words in explaining, describing, and otherwise clari- 
fying materials to be learned, and in creating the proper 
psychological setting for efficient learning. 

Types of imagery. The question is often raised as to 
whether an individual possesses a dominant type of mental 
imagery to which a more or less persistent and exclusive 
appeal should be made in teaching. That is to say, are some 
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people “eye-minded,” some “ear-minded,” and others given 
to some other type of imagery? So far as is known, there 
are no clear-cut, single mental types. The neural connections 
of children and adults are just as modifiable and retentive 
for one sense as for another. Consequently, other conditions 
than “sensory types” must determine the avenues of presen- 
tation of materials to be learned. The other conditions are, 
chiefly, the past experience of the learner, his intellectual 
capacity, and the mechanical advantage that one method of 
presentation has over another in clarifying materials and in 
stimulating interest and mental receptivity. 

Individual differences and methods of presenting 
materials. When we consider the wide range or differ- 
ences in intellectual capacity, in interests, in experience, and 
in education that exist in human society, we can appreciate 
the fact that not all methods of approach which are effective 
with some members of a group will necessarily be so for 
others. Adults react to stimulating methods in much the 
same manner as do children; and the average adult group 
will vary as much as will a group of children in ability to 
understand and grasp clearly the learning materials pre- 
sented. Hence, it is just as important to use various methods 
of approach and to combine and supplement different 
methods in order to produce a desired learning effect in 
adult education as it is in the education of children. The 
purpose of method, as was explained in Chapter II, is to 
attain desired educational objectives in the most effective and 
efficient manner. The chief factors to be considered in de- 
termining which methods to use are: (1) the nature of the 
material being used in learning; (2) the purpose for which 
the material is being presented; (3) the character of the 
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group to whom the material is being presented; and (4) the 
effectiveness of the method in clarifying materials, in stimu- 
lating mental activity, and in arousing interest. 

Comparisons of various methods of presentation. 
A considerable amount of experimental data has accumu- 
lated relative to the effectiveness and usefulness of various 
methods of presenting materials and of carrying on educa- 
tive activities. The comparisons for the most part deal with 
various modes of visual as against oral presentation and with 
individual study methods. Some of these attempt to get at 
an experimental evaluation of various modes of visual pres- 
entation themselves. 

The results of some of the studies made in this field have 
been summarized by the writer* in a previous work, and 
also by Hollingworth * in a recent book. Some of these will 
be reviewed briefly to set forth the experimental bases upon 
which the principles and recommendations for the use of 
various concrete methods in teaching that are given in this 
chapter rest. 

In an experiment with four adult subjects, conducted by 
Moore,” in which a series of objects, or pictures of objects, 
or written or spoken names of objects were presented, to be 
recalled later, it was found that about 10 per cent more of 
the objects and pictures were remembered than of written 
or spoken words. He stressses the importance of object 
teaching to impress materials on the mind. 


1 Mueller, A. D., Teaching in Secondary Schools, pp. 230-237. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1928. 

2 Hollingworth, H. L., The Psychology of the Audience, pp. 63 ff. New 
York: American Book Co., 1935. 

3 Moore, T. V., “Image and Meaning in Memory and Perception,” Psycho- 
logical Review Monographs, No. 27, 1919, p. 281. 
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In an experiment conducted on thirteen adults, in which 
oral presentation was compared with silent reading in 
memorizing a 100-word prose passage, Worcester * found 
that the method of auditory presentation was unmistakably 
superior for accuracy of recall after one-, two-, and seven-day 
periods. 

Lacy ° studied the relative effectiveness of three different 
methods of presenting a story to over three hundred junior 
high school boys. The methods were: (1) silent reading by 
the pupils; (2) oral telling to the pupils; and (3) presenting 
a motion picture of the story. Tests for immediate and de- 
layed recall showed that the oral method was slightly better 
than reading by the pupils, which, in turn, was slightly bet- 
ter than motion pictures. However, a vote of the pupils as 
to the order of interest of the methods showed that go.8 per 
cent preferred the motion picture; 5.0 per cent silent reading 
by pupils; and 0.4 per cent oral telling to the pupils. Three 
and eight tenths did not vote. 

In a carefully planned experiment with seventh grade 
pupils, Weber ° found the relative effectiveness of four dif- 
ferent methods to be in the following order: (1) film with 
oral comment, (2) film without comment, (3) silent read- 
ing by pupils, and (4) oral instruction. 

The most elaborate investigation of the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of various methods of instruction involving oral, 
visual, and graphic methods is that by Freeman and his 


4 Worcester, D. A., “Memory by Visual and Auditory Presentation,” Journal 


of Educational Psychology, January, 1924. 

5 Lacy, J. V., “The Relative Values of Motion Pictures as an Educational 
Agency,” Teachers College Record, Vol. XX, November, 1919, pp. 452-465. 

6 Weber, J. J., “Comparative Effectiveness of Four Different Methods of In- 
struction,” Visual Education, Vol. V, April, 1924. 
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collaborators.’ The significant results of these experiments, 
of greatest value to adult educators, may be placed into two 
groups, as follows: first, those comparing oral instruction 
alone with visual and graphic methods without comment; 
and, second, those comparing oral instruction accompanied 
by visual materials (other than films) with motion pictures. 

The following conclusions fall under the first group: 

1. In Detroit the oral lesson achieved approximately the 
same results as the motion picture film, Reclaiming Arid 
Lands by Irrigation. 

2. The oral lesson resulted in a slightly higher test score 
than did the experiment with the film, Orange Culture. 

3. Oral instruction in a four-weeks’ experiment on the 
geography of Egypt gave uniformly poorer results in one 
school and poorer results in one out of three tests in the 
second school, as compared with instruction which included 
motion pictures, slides, stereographs, and models. 

4. In James’ preliminary experiment with three films, 
oral instruction gave better results in one case and poorer 
results in the other two. In James’ final experiment with 
six films, oral instruction gave about the same result in two 
of the cases and decidedly inferior results in the other four. 

The weight of evidence is against oral instruction alone, 
as compared with oral instruction accompanied by visual 
aids. But the whole story has not yet been told. “Telling” 
has long stood in bad repute as a method of instruction, yet 
it constitutes one of the most necessary, and when skillfully 
used, one of the most effective methods of teaching. When 
properly used, especially when used in conjunction with 


7 Freeman, F. N., et al., Visual Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. Quoted by Mueller, A. D., op. cit., p. 231. 
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visual aids, oral instruction stands high in the scale of teach- 
ing methods. Let us now examine the experimental evi- 
dence on oral instruction when accompanied by visual 
materials, as compared with motion pictures.* 

In McClusky’s earlier experiments: 


1. The film entitled French Explorations in the United 
States was not as effective as oral instruction with maps. 

2. A stereopticon lecture was more effective than the film 
entitled Panama Canal and Its Historical Significance. 

3. Oral instruction illustrated by stereopticon slides, and 
oral instruction illustrated by pictures and sketches were 
about equal to the film, The Life History of the Monarch 
Butterfly. 

4. Oral instruction illustrated by maps and followed by 
film instruction was more effective than the film seen twice. 

5. A stereopticon lecture followed by the film was more 
effective than the film seen twice. 

6. Oral instruction illustrated by charts was superior to 
film instruction in each of two experiments with the film, 
Waste Disposal in Cities. 

7. Place sequence was taught more effectively by oral in- 
struction illustrated by maps or charts than by instruction 
with the films, French Explorations in the United States, 
and Panama Canal and Its Historical Significance. 

8. In each of three experiments with the film, The Story 
of a Mountain Glacier, a blackboard chalk talk was more 
effective than the film. 

g. In an experiment with the film on glaciers, oral in- 
struction illustrated by stereographs was superior to oral 


8 Freeman, et. al., op. cit., quoted by Mueller, op. cit.. pn. 231-232. 
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instruction illustrated by slides, which in turn was more 
effective than the film. 

10. In the comparison between the film, Railroads in the 
United States, and an oral lecture accompanied by tables, 
diagrams, and maps, the oral lecture was superior. 


The importance of oral instruction when used with ap- 
propriate illustrative materials is here clearly shown. But, 
in order that the motion picture as an instruction device 
may receive its just dues, additional experimental evidence 
favoring films, particularly when accompanied by explana- 
tion, is given.” 

1. Film instruction accompanied by oral discussion dur- 
ing the showing of the film was slightly more effective than 
oral-chart instruction, both of which, in turn, are distinctly 
more effective than the film unaccompanied by oral com- 
ment. 

2. In the experiment with the film, Canals in United 
States History, oral discussion accompanying the film show- 
ing, in which the film was stopped from time to time, was 
more effective with one group than the film shown twice 
unaccompanied by oral discussion. In the second group, 
the flm shown without discussion was slightly superior to 
the film accompanied by discussion. 

3. In two of McClusky’s experiments and one of James’, 
oral comment accompanying the motion picture film added 
to its effectiveness. In all the experiments with the films, 
Iron and Steel and Lumbering in the North Woods, oral 
comment added to the effectiveness of film, slide, and illus- 
trated text. 


9 Ibid., pp. 231-232. 
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Wood and Freeman” carried on a number of controlled 
experiments to test the value of motion pictures in teaching. 
Comparisons were made of results, measured by both essay- 
type and objective examinations, of regular classroom meth- 
ods, on the one hand, and regular methods plus films, on the 
other. They report gains as high as 15 per cent in general 
science and 33 per cent in geography, for the group taught 
by regular methods plus motion pictures. 

Sound films as instructional aids. Attention should be 
called to the fact that the experiments here mentioned were 
carried on before the advent of the sound picture. Since the 
evidence here given favors the film with oral comment, or 
oral instruction plus the motion picture, it is reasonable to 
believe that the educational value of the sound picture, when 
used under proper educational conditions, with good educa- 
tional technique, will come to occupy an important place in 
future educational procedure. 

Experimental evidence on the comparative effectiveness 
of sound films with other methods is beginning to accumu- 
late. The first doctor’s dissertation on the value of sound 
pictures in education has recently appeared." It is a com- 
parative study of the effectiveness of sound pictures in teach- 
ing natural science and music in the elementary school with 
the usual methods of teaching these subjects. The study 
involved 2,375 pupils, 64 classes, and 64 teachers—in five 
cities from three states. Careful experimental techniques, 
involving scientific controls and statistical treatment of data, 


10 Wood, Benjamin D., and Freeman, F. N., Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 

11 Arnspiger, V. C., “The Relative Effectiveness of the Sound Motion Picture 
in Teaching Elementary Science and Music,” Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. For a summary of this study, see Education, Vol. LII, No. 6, 


Feb., 1933, PP. 332-335. 
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are employed in the study. The results indicate that the 
talking picture makes distinct contributions to learning. In 
natural science, the experimental group (talking picture 
group) showed a gain of 26 per cent over the control group. 
In music the superiority of the experimental group was 27 
per cent. When considering those test items alone, the an- 
swers to which were furnished directly or indirectly by the 
talking pictures as well as by the units of instruction used, 
the superiority of the experimental group was even greater; 
the range for natural science was from 41 to 60 per cent, and 
for music it was from 20 to 37 per cent. 

Recall tests given four weeks after the close of the experi- 
ment showed the experimental group to be superior to the 
control group. The percentages of superiority were 26 per 
cent and 22 per cent for natural science and music, respec- 
tively. A summary statement by the author of this investi- 
gation is as follows: 


In summary it appears that the talking pictures used in this 
experiment made significant and lasting contributions to the 
learning both in natural science and music units of instruction, 
and furthermore that these contributions were not made at the 
expense of the learning of other elements of subject-matter of 
the units not included in the talking pictures themselves. 


The value of the sound picture as a supplement to regu- 
lar textbook-class discussion methods on the junior high 
school level was studied by Rulon.” His subject was ninth- 
grade general science. He employed the three-group 
method. A total of 2,990 pupils were included in the study. 
Specially prepared talking films, paralleling the chapters in 


12 Rulon, Phillip J., ““The Teaching Effectiveness of the Sound Motion Picture 
in General Science,” Education, Vol. LIII, No. 6, February, 1933, pp. 335-337: 
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the textbook, were used with the experimental groups. The 
experiment lasted six weeks. Tests given to all groups at 
the end of this time showed the experimental group to have 
gained 20.5 per cent more than the control group. 

Two types of sound films. In making comparisons be- 
tween sound films and other methods of presentation, we 
must bear in mind that there are two types of sound films. 
The one type consists of a silent film accompanied by a 
speaker’s voice. The speaker himself is usually not visible. 
Sounds which are natural to the scenes being shown are not 
reproduced. This type of sound film really amounts to a 
silent picture with spoken rather than printed captions. The 
second type of sound film is the one where all sounds which 
are natural to the objects in the picture are reproduced. The 
speaker in this type of film is a part of the picture. When 
he talks or makes explanations, he is in the picture as a 
natural and realistic part of it. 

In the first type of sound picture, we have what might be 
called the “canned” lecture. Whether or not this type of 
lecture is better than one given by the teacher himself de- 
pends, of course, on the comparative ability of the two 
lecturers. 

Conflicting evidence exists as to the relative effectiveness 
of this type of lecture-sound picture and the silent film with 
printed captions. With some groups one method seems to 
be better and with others, conditions seem to be reversed.” 


13Cf, Einbecker, Wm. F., “Comparison of Verbal Accompaniments to 
Films,” Education, Vol. LIII, No. 6, February, 1933, pp. 343-347; also, School 
Review, Vol. 41, March, 1933, pp. 185-192; Clark, C. C., “Effectiveness of 
Sound Films as Aids in Classroom Teaching,” Education, Vol. LIII, No. 6, Feb., 
1933, Ppp. 337-342; Hanson, J. E., “The Verbal Accompaniment of the Educa- 
tional Film—The Recorded Voice vs. The Voice of the Classroom Teacher,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. V, No. 1, Sept., 1936, pp. 1-6. 
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The second type of sound picture has been compared ex- 
perimentally with the lecture-demonstration method and, 
indirectly, with the silent films, in teaching a survey course 
in science to college freshmen. A very slight superiority 
of sound pictures of the type where the sound is a vital and 
realistic part of the picture, over the lecture-demonstration 
was found to exist when measured in terms of test scores 
made. The lecture-demonstration showed a slight superior- 
ity over the silent film. Indirectly, then, the sound picture 
is superior to the silent picture. 

Interest tests given in connection with this experiment 
showed that sound films were more effective in stimulating 
new interests than either demonstrations or silent films. In 
holding attention in the presence of distracting stimuli, the 
three methods ranked as follows: for sound films, 81.7 per 
cent maintained attention; for silent films, 75.2 per cent; and 
for demonstrations, 54.6 per cent. With regard to the inter- 
est factor, Clark says: *° 


These results show that the sound films of the type in which 
the sound is a vital part of the picture can be used effectively as 
a means of arousing interest preparatory to teaching, and in 
strengthening interests previously acquired. Also, they indicate 
that such sound films are more valuable, in this respect, than are 
the silent films or the lecturer with the objects themselves. 


Of course there will always be important limitations in 
the use of films even when accompanied by sound. Physical 
and financial factors, availability, adaptability, and such mat- 
ters, will continue to limit the use of the film as a general 
means of adult education. Then, too, we must remember 


a4 Glagk; CoC. ,loe.2ctt:, pO. 339+342. 
aS Ibid. p. 342. 
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that, while the experimental evidence is strongly in favor of 
oral plus visual instruction as against one of these methods 
used alone, there are many situations and conditions where 
other visual methods are superior to the film. 

Reeves ** summarizes the advantages of motion pictures 
over other forms of visual aids as follows: 

1. Over the stereograph. All may view the picture at the 
same time. 

2. Over the textbook. It will present environment, cus- 
toms, dress, and action not found in such textbooks as his- 
tories, or, if found, entirely outside the experience of the 
pupils. The motion picture includes the human aspects of 
the topics. 

3. Over still pictures. It holds attention better and vital- 
izes class work. It is better for the teaching of activities. 

Reeves also gives the following as being special values to 
be derived from the use of the motion picture: 

1. The motion picture arouses sustained interest, which 
leads to retention and further investigation through reading 
and discussion. 

2. It stimulates pupils to originality in class work. 

3. It has a closer relationship to experience than has or- 
dinary class work. 

4. It is especially good in teaching emotional apprecia- 
tion, ideals, and attitudes. 

5. It is good for teaching morals. It may motivate to 
action by imitation. 

6. It is of value in training observation and stimulating 
the imagination. 


16 Reeves, C. E., Standards for High School Teaching, p. 280. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1932. 
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While we are on the subject of motion pictures, a word 
should be said about the technique of using them in order 
to derive the greatest educational value from their use. 

Suggestions for using motion pictures. In using mo- 
tion pictures for purposes of information, appreciation, or 
character formation, it is necessary to follow certain pro- 
cedures that will produce the desired results most efficiently. 
The mst important of these for the adult education leader 
to observe are the following: 

1. Leader’s preparation. It is obvious that if the motion 
picture is to be used for education, rather than for mere 
entertainment, the leader must prepare himself to direct and 
stimulate learning activity in his group. His preparation 
should consist of the following: 

(a) He should familiarize himself with the picture. 
This may be done by seeing the picture before it is shown 
to the group; or, if this is not possible, by reading an account 
or digest of the story, episode, incident, or fact upon which 
the picture is based. 

(b) He should get the objectives clearly in mind that he 
expects to get from the showing of the picture. Unless the 
leader himself has in mind the results that are to be attained 
from seeing a picture, he will be of little help to his group 
in assisting them to understand intelligently and to appreci- 
ate the picture. 

(c) He should prepare questions or a study outline that 
will help clarify the picture in his own mind as well as to 
provide material for group discussion later. If a study guide 
or discussion outline is available for the picture, the leader 
should familiarize himself with it so that he may use it in- 
telligently and effectively. 
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(d) He should prepare a short digest of the picture 
which may be given before the showing and which will help 
his audience to anticipate events, thus leading to better un- 
derstanding, fuller enjoyment, and greater appreciation of 
artistic, dramatic, and emotional effects. 

(ec) He should see that the projection machine is in good 
order and that everything is ready for showing the picture 
before the group arrives. Failure to do this may léad to a 
miscarriage of plans, waste of time, disappointment on the 
part of the audience, embarrassment on the part of the 
leader, and lost motion and dissatisfaction all around. This 
state of affairs was recently witnessed by the writer. An 
adult education lecturer had scheduled his lecture, which 
was to be followed by a sound picture. He had prepared his 
audience well for what was to be seen and heard, by giving 
a good, brief explanation of his subject and by distributing 
mimeographed copies of a study outline to each member of 
the group. But his well-planned lesson came to naught, for 
he had failed to get the proper adjustment on his machine 
before his lecture, and the lecture ended in disappointment. 

2. Group preparation—before seeing the picture. Pre- 
paring the group for deriving the greatest value from the 
motion picture consists, for the most part, of getting the 
proper informational and emotional background established 
and raising appropriate questions so that the objectives of 
the picture will more readily be accomplished. More spe- 
cifically, this involves such matters as the following: 

(a) Preparing the group for understanding the picture 
by pre-discussion of the points to be brought out in the mo- 
tion picture. This does not mean that the leader or teacher 
will lead the group into a detailed discussion of what the 
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picture will show, but it means that he will, by means of 
discussion, prepare the group for an intelligent understand- 
ing or appreciation of the picture. 

(b) Preparing specific questions to be answered by the 
motion picture. If certain specific objectives are to be at- 
tained by the showing of a picture, then these objectives 
must be stressed before the picture is shown. Direct ques- 
tions usually accomplish this result best. Such questions 
focus the attention on the points to be looked for and noted. 

(c) Preparing a discussion outline on the picture. This 
outline should be used both as an advance preparation for 
understanding and appreciating the picture and as a follow- 
up discussion after the picture is shown. The good study 
outline is an invaluable aid to the successful use of the edu- 
cational motion picture. Study outlines should be prepared 
in mimeographed form for distribution to all members of 
the group. The outline should contain such information, 
explanatory materials, and questions as will provide an ade- 
quate background for an intelligent understanding of the 
picture and will, at the same time, provide a stimulus for 
purposeful study as the picture is shown. 

Study guides, such as those mentioned here, are rapidly 
becoming a regular part of motion picture study technique. 
On the high school level, for example, study guides are be- 
ing prepared for many of the better pictures appearing at 
commercial theatres." These guides serve to heighten mo- 
tion picture appreciation and stimulate interest in the better 
type of photoplay. But, in addition, they furnish material 
for vitalizing the work of literature, social studies, science, 


17 See Photoplay Studies, Newark, Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 
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languages, English, music, dramatics, and character educa- 
tion. 

3. Group discussion—after seeing the picture. ‘The 
showing of the picture should be followed by group discus- 
sion. This may follow any one of three procedures: 

(a) First, the discussion may be thrown open to ques- 
tions by members of the group and be carried on by the 
group, with the leader acting as chairman. For some types 
of pictures, this may be the natural procedure to follow. It 
has the advantage of stimulating informal group activity 
and of placing responsibility for participation upon the 
members themselves rather than on the leader. The leader 
will, of course, be responsible for keeping the discussion 
directed along proper channels. 

(b) Second, the discussion may revolve around questions 
prepared by the leader. This procedure will assure a more 
careful and orderly discussion, directed toward the specific 
objectives desired. The questions will have been prepared 
in advance, thus assuring the attainment of the desired ob- 
jectives. This method is usually to be preferred over that 
given above, since it assures more careful planning and bet- 
ter directed discussion. 

(c) Third, the study outline may be followed in discuss- 
ing the picture. This is the most desirable procedure for 
most types of motion pictures. As already indicated, the 
study outline combines information, explanation, and ques- 
tions in such a manner as to bring out the greatest educa- 
tional and inspirational values from the picture. As an illus- 
tration, let us take the study guide to the photoplay The Last 
Days of Pompeu."* As a background for appreciation of the 


18 Photoplay Studies, Vol. I, No. 3, October, 1935. 
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picture, the guide gives a very readable four-page digest coy- 
ering such matters as historical background, Pompeii in the 
first century, Roman slavery, religious confusion, gladitorial 
combats, accuracy of scenes, based on excavations, and the 
like. Next follow three pages of questions, projects, and 
essays, to be used in various ways for discussion and class 
work, in social science, English, and Latin classes. Finally, 
a page of suggested reading is given for those who may be 
interested in reading further along the lines suggested by the 
picture. 

Another study guide,” that on The Three Musketeers, 
devotes one part to “before seeing” and another to “after 
seeing” the picture. The first gives a character sketch of the 
author and suggestions for heightening appreciation of the 
photoplay. The second part gives completely worked-out 
lesson plans for English, European history, and French. 
These are particularly well done and show how good study 
outlines can be made and the variety of suggestions that can 
be put into them. 

Follow-up and evaluation. Both follow-up and evalu- 
ation are quite essential in most cases of film instruction. 
By follow-up, we mean making sure, by means of questions, 
exercises, applications, projects, and the like, that the fullest 
opportunity is provided for attaining the educational objec- 
tives planned for by the motion picture. Evaluation means 
determining the success of the picture in reaching the objec- 
tives set. 

Because of the fact that discussion by the group during 
the showing of the film is practically out of the question, 
follow-up discussion is all the more important. Besides 


19 Thid., Vol. I, No. 4, October, 1935. 
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general discussion and answering specific questions, pertain- 
ing more or less to the picture itself, follow-up may take the 
form of original work of various types. Thus, for example, 
in the case of the photoplay, Mutiny on the Bounty,° the 
follow-up exercises include, besides fact questions on the 
picture, and questions pertaining to modern life applications, 
suggestions for original work in argumentation, in explana- 
tion, in description, in fiction, in journalism, in scenario 
writing, and in dialogue. 

Comparison and contrast with other familiar sea and 
adventure stories, suggestions for studying dramatic values, 
for character portrayal, and for cinematographic and sound 
effects are also included in the follow-up exercises for this 
picture. 

Where the follow-up is carefully planned and thoroughly 
carried out, evaluation will be a natural outgrowth and will 
need little specific attention. Where the follow-up is not so 
thoroughly done, specific evaluation exercises or tests are 
desirable. These may take the form of organization exer- 
cises, brief discussions or recitations, and simple objective 
tests. 

Other types of visual aids. While the motion picture 
has many points of advantage over other kinds of visual 
materials, yet we must not overlook the values that these 
other kinds of visual aids have in adult education. Pictures, 
slides, objects, specimens, maps, charts, graphs, models, con- 
crete demonstrations, field trips, all have their place in a 
well-planned program of adult education. As a matter of 
fact, opportunities for using visual illustrations other than 
the motion picture are much greater in most adult education 


20 Tbid., Vol. I, No. 5, November, 1935. 
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groups than they are for films. The ready availability, 
adaptability, and relative ease of handling most of the con- 
crete materials enumerated here, together with the more 
simplified technique needed for their effective use, add 
greatly to their desirability as instructional devices. The use 
of slides and opaque projections, pictures, and objects, to say 
nothing of globes, charts, and maps, has long been consid- 
ered sound method in school instruction, and they have 
long been recognized by public lecturers as most valuable 
aids in stimulating interest and clarifying thought. The lec- 
ture illustrated with pictures or objects has certain definite 
advantages over the motion picture. The most important of 
these are: 

1. The picture or object may be viewed as long as is 
desirable. Questions may be asked; explanations may be 
given; points may be stressed; and comparisons may be 
made, using all the time necessary for doing so, without 
having to crowd or rush matters. 

2. Thinking is stimulated. We do not wish to imply 
that the film does not stimulate thought; but the likelihood 
that the rapidly moving picture will stimulate reflective 
thought is generally less than is the case with the picture 
that may be held before the group. Having time to scruti- 
nize details and to deliberate over matters suggested by the 
picture, taken together with the leader’s opportunity to 
discuss and to ask questions, will provide a greater oppor- 
tunity for, and a stimulus to, reflective thinking than is 
offered by the rapidly disappearing moving picture. 

3. Pictures, objects, demonstrations, and similar visual 
materials offer a greater opportunity for the leader to plan 
his work for the specific objectives he wishes to accomplish. 
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In other words, the leader can plan his work and then select 
his illustrations or prepare his demonstrations to fit his plan, 
rather than to have to build his plan to suit the motion 
picture. 

4. They save both time and expense. One of the greatest 
disadvantages of the motion picture for general instructional 
purposes is that it consumes considerable time and it is 
expensive. Then, too, it is not always possible to obtain 
motion pictures for specific instructional purposes when 
needed. The visual aids here mentioned may be selected to 
suit the time available, as well as to illustrate the particular 
points or phases of the subject desired. Little time is lost 
and small expense is incurred in using pictures, objects, 
charts, demonstrations, and similar visual aids in most 
educational situations. 

Relative effectiveness of various visual aids. So far, 
we have attempted to show both the importance of visual 
illustration in education and the values of some kinds of 
visual aids over others. Some of the more significant in- 
vestigations bearing on the subject, particularly as they relate 
to adult education, have been noted, and their main con- 
clusions have been stated. In general, the relative effective- 
ness of various methods of presenting materials may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Oral instruction is not always inferior to instruction 
utilizing visual materials. The nature of the subject, the 
previous experience of the learner, and the teacher’s skill in 
presenting materials verbally are important factors determin- 
ing successful instruction. 

2. In imparting information, oral presentation, accom- 
panied by slides, stereographs, charts, chalk talks, and the 
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like, are superior, except in a restricted range of subjects, to 
the motion picture. 

3. The motion picture has its greatest value in showing 
operations, moving objects, and in depicting motion. In 
these fields, as well, of course, as in the field of enjoyment 
and appreciation, it is superior to other methods of visual 
presentation. Outside of these fields, it cannot compete with 
other visual aids accompanied by oral instruction and the 
personal influence of the teacher. 

4. In teaching how to make something, demonstration by 
the teacher is superior to the motion picture. 

5. The teacher is the most important single factor in 
effective instruction. Freeman’s study of visual education 
led him to observe, “The superior effectiveness of the teacher 
as contrasted with any merely material device was indicated 
repeatedly in the investigation.” 

6. Activity on the part of the learner is imperative if true 
educative results are to accrue to him. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that the teacher make provision for intellectual activity 
and initiative for the learner when employing visual ma- 
terials. This is particularly true when employing motion 
pictures as instructional devices. 

7. Each of the various forms of visual aids commonly 
employed as instructional devices has its own peculiar ad- 
vantages. Under some conditions and for certain types of 
learning, one form may have the advantage over others; un- 
der other circumstances, another form may be better. The 
alert teacher or adult education leader will select those visual 
aids that suit the circumstances best and that give the most 
satisfactory results under those circumstances. 

The audience as a factor in determining the mode of 
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presentation of materials. Thus far in this chapter, we 
have been concerned largely with the effect of various con- 
crete methods of presentation upon the group of learners, 
that is to say, the audience. Let us now, for a moment, look 
at the matter from the other end of the horn, namely, the 
effect the type of audience has in determining the mode of 
presentation of materials in order to get the best results from 
that audience. 

Without exception, the first thing a speaker inquires 
about when asked to address a group is the type of audience 
he may expect to have. He is interested in knowing some- 
thing of the range of interest, experience, education, and 
general intellectual and cultural background of his audience 
in order that he may pitch the tempo of his address to his 
audience level. The leader of adult groups will do well to 
take his cue from the public lecturer. As was pointed out in 
previous chapters, much of the work of the leader of adult 
education will deal with lecturing and directing discussion. 
His success will depend on how well he reaches his audience. 
The matter of reaching his audience is, first of all, a matter 
of knowing his audience. Knowing an audience means 
more than simply knowing that they are adults. Many of 
them may be adults in years only. Their intellectual ma- 
turity may be low. Some may have superior intellects but 
lack intellectual training. Some may be well educated, 
others not. Some may be well read in some fields and be 
almost entirely ignorant in others. Some may be quick to 
grasp ideas presented verbally; others may not get them at 
all. Furthermore, knowing an audience means knowing 
whether it is homogeneous or heterogeneous in composition 
with regard to the matter to be considered. For example, 
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a group of adults selected at random would more than likely 
be heterogeneous in composition in almost any trait, ability, 
or interest one would wish to name. On the other hand, the 
members of a civic club or learned society would more than 
likely be fairly homogeneous with regard to many traits, 
interests, and abilities. But a relatively homogeneous group 
in one respect may become quite a heterogeneous group in 
some other respect. The civic club, while relatively homo- 
geneous in matters of civic interest and pride, might become 
quite heterogeneous when approached from the standpoint 
of knowledge of, say, science, literature, or history. 

The point we are trying to bring out is that the type of 
audience must be considered in the presentation of materials, 
no matter whether that presentation be visual or oral, or a 
combination of both. Certain principles will help govern 
the choice of mode of presentation of materials. 

Principles governing mode of presentation of ma- 
terials. The following principles should be considered in 
deciding upon methods of presenting materials to adult 
groups. 

1. The. more heterogeneous the group is in respect to the 
matter to be presented, the simpler, more concrete, and less 
symbolic should: be the mode of presentation. The psy- 
chology of learning is the same for adults as it is for chil- 
dren. The language, vocabulary, illustrations, and materials 
of instruction must be within the comprehension and under- 
standing of the learner or he fails to understand and learn. 
The more nearly the adult educator is able to use everyday 
language, free from unusual and technical words, the more 
nearly will he be understood by a heterogeneous group. 
Similarly, the more use he makes of common, everyday 
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illustrations, concrete objects, and visual aids, the more 
nearly will he get all of his group to understand and learn 
the material he is presenting. 

2. The less educated the group, the more concrete and 
less symbolic should be the mode of presentation. It is quite 
obvious that a group of low educational status should not 
be approached by highly abstract and verbal methods. This 
group will profit most by concrete presentation. Greater 
uniformity of understanding will be attained by using visual 
aids and simple explanations and illustrations. 

3. The more intelligent and better educated the group, 
the more use should be made of verbal and abstract methods 
of presentation. It is entirely possible to overdo the use of 
concrete materials in instruction. The alert, intelligent mind 
seeks not for physical stimulation, but for the stimulation 
of ideas. Ideas are couched in symbols; often highly techni- 
cal symbols, such as those represented by the mathematical 
equation, the highly technical vocabulary, the blueprint, and 
the foreign language. To attempt to use the simpler visual 
materials with a highly selected, technically educated group 
would be an ineffective, naive procedure indeed. 

4. For the average unselected group, visual illustration 
results in greater uniformity of understanding, while verbal 
presentation results in greater diversity of understanding. 
This principle is important in adult education, because, for 
the most part, adult groups are unselected in nature. There- 
fore, it behooves the leader of adult groups to rely more 
heavily on various concrete methods than upon straight 
verbal presentation. Not only is it important to use visual 
aids with the average group in order to attain greater unt- 
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formity of understanding and comprehension, but it has. 
been demonstrated that visual plus auditory presentation 
also assures greater permanence of memory. 

Scale of visual-verbal presentation of instructional 
materials. Let us assume that the adult education leader 
or lecturer knows his group. ‘That is to say, he has a 
fairly good idea of the intellectual, educational, informa- 
tional, and cultural composition of his group. He also 
knows whether the group is homogeneous or heterogene- 
ous in composition regarding the subject of instruction. 
How shall he apply the foregoing principles in choosing 
the mode of presentation of materials? 

The following scale of visual-verbal symbolism prepared 
by Hollingworth * will help in the selection of methods for 
presenting materials. The scale is arranged in ascending 
steps of symbolism, beginning with first-hand concrete ex- 
perience and ending with highly technical symbolic presen- 
tation. 


1. Seeing the actual events take place, or handling the 
concrete objects and materials. 

2. Seeing the events “acted out,” as in drama or panto- 
mime, by people. who “represent” or symbolize the actual 
characters and situations. 

3. Motion-picture portrayal of the events, or of actions 
intended to represent them. 

4. Photographs, still pictures of significant characters 
and movements, or lantern slides of materials and objects. 

5. Maps, diagrams, blueprints, and similar graphic repre- 
sentations. 


22 Hollingworth, H. L., Psychology of the Audience. New York: American. 
Book Co., 1935, p. 78. 
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6. Verbal account and description, in the mother tongue, 
using the vocabulary of daily life. 

7. Description through the use of technical symbols and 
terminology, a foreign speech, or similar sets of special and 
recondite signs. 


In using this scale in the selection of methods of present- 
ing materials, it should be remembered, as Hollingworth 
suggests, that the earlier in the scale a method stands, the 
more nearly alike people will be in understanding it, and 
the more nearly uniformly and equally will they be informed 
by its use. The later in the scale the method stands, the 
greater will be the heterogeneity of response, and the more 
diverse the degrees of understanding. 

Verbal illustration in adult education. In the chap- 
ters dealing with the lecture in adult education, the 
psychology, principles, and technique underlying verbal 
methods of presenting materials are set forth. Let us now 
consider briefly that special phase of the lecture technique 
which bears directly on the subject of this chapter, namely, 
making instruction concrete through the use of verbal illus- 
tration. Let us think of verbal as being non-visual illustra- 
tion. 

Values of verbal illustration. The values of verbal 
illustration are essentially the same as those of visual illus-— 
tration. Some of the most important of these are the follow- 
ing: | 
1. Verbal illustration stimulates interest and attracts at- 
tention. Just as a good visual aid will attract attention and 
arouse interest, so the well-chosen verbal illustration will 
attract the group and concentrate attention on the subject 
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in hand. The interesting incident, the dramatic episode, 
the humorous story, well told and skillfully and artistically 
presented, will captivate attention, arouse curiosity, and stir 
up interest to a degree equalling and often exceeding that 
produced by the visual device. 

2. Verbal illustration clarifies understanding. 'The real 
test of understanding and comprehension is application and 
illustration. When the teacher requests “an illustration” 
from his student, he does so to test the understanding and 
comprehension of that student. The abstract principle too 
often remains abstract in the minds of students, because it 
is not made concrete by means of appropriate illustration. 
The good teacher, lecturer, and discussion leader uses 
examples and verbal illustrations freely. 

3. Verbal illustration stimulates thought and discussion. 
How often it happens in group discussion that, as one person 
gives an illustration or an experience, another is stimulated 
to contribute his “That reminds me. . . »’ and so the discus- 
sion proceeds with “cases” bearing on the subject until a 
group decision is reached. 

4. Verbal illustration strengthens impression and aids 
retention. By virtue of the clarity or vividness produced by 
the appropriate illustration or description, a strong impres- 
sion is created on the listener, and strength of impression is, 
in turn, directly related to permanence of retention. Often 
the principle illustrated could not be remembered except for 
the ability to recall it through association with the unforget- 
table illustration. 

5. Verbal illustration stimulates emotional response. 
Almost any desired emotional response can be stimulated by 
the expert in the use of verbal illustration. Examples are 
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legion, ranging all the way from the dramatic artist of the 
stage, screen, and platform to the rabble-rouser of the soap- 
box. In adult education, as in all education, a certain 
amount of emotional response is not only desirable but 
necessary if full and complete values are to be derived from 
the educational experience. Attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tions are dependent upon emotional response. To the extent 
that teachers and adult educators consciously strive to culti- 
vate desirable emotional response, to that extent may we 
hopefully expect children and adults to develop those atti- 
tudes, ideals, and appreciations which we, as democratic 
citizens, cherish and espouse. 

Suggestions for using verbal illustrations. A number 
of points should be considered in using verbal illustration 
effectively. These grow more or less directly out of the 
values of verbal illustration discussed above. 

1. Keep illustrations simple. Protracted, involved, or 
subtle illustrations defeat their purpose. One grows either 
tired or anxious for the point of the illustration when it 
takes the speaker too long to tell it. The complicated or 
involved illustration requires too much concentration to be 
appreciated; and the subtle illustration is lost on all but a 
small percentage of the group. On the other hand, the 
simple illustration which goes straight to the point strikes 
a responsive chord immediately, stimulates curiosity, arrests 
attention, and quickens the mental processes into immediate 
activity. 

2. Draw illustrations from the experiences of the group. 
An accepted pedagogical principle holds that in teaching we 
proceed from the known to the unknown, and that wide use 
be made of the apperceptive or experiential background of 
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the learner. This gives us our cue for choosing verbal illus- 
trations. Only when new knowledge is put in terms of the 
old or the familiar do we really understand the new. To 
choose verbal illustrations from unfamiliar fields has the 
same effect as presenting additional new knowledge. There 
is no point of contact between the two parcels of information 
when both are new and unknown to the learner. My ex- 
perience may not be your experience, hence I cannot well 
use my experience to illustrate a point that I am trying to 
make for you. I must seek an illustration that provides the 
point of contact between your experience and the new 
knowledge you aspire to gain. Illustrations drawn from the 
familiar experiences of the group have the added value of 
being considered personal, which gives an emotionalized 
effect, a sort of halo, that tends to accentuate the impressive- 
ness of the illustration. 

3. Vary the types of illustrations. Variety of types adds 
to the effectiveness of illustrations. The continued use of 
the same type of story, of jokes, of witticisms, and the like, 
grows monotonous. A deliberate attempt should be made 
to use various types of illustrations, such as stories, descrip- 
tions, anecdotes, comparisons, incidents, and the like, not 
only because it avoids monotony of procedure, but also be- 
cause different individuals of the group will respond better 
to different types of illustrations. This assures variety of 
interest as well as of understanding. 

4. Plan illustrations to be used beforehand. This sugges- 
tion is given for three reasons. First, to impress on the 
leader of adult groups the necessity of providing verbal 
illustrations in his instructional procedures; second, to insure 
actual preparation in the use of illustrations; and, third, to 
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provide variety in types of illustrations used. Planning the 
illustrations to be used and how to use them is fully as 
essential to good adult education leadership as is the plan- 
ning of the content material to be used. Both go hand in 
hand. The good lecturer spends more time on the selection 
and preparation of his illustrations than he does on the points 
to be made in his lecture. 

5. Be sure the illustration used actually illustrates the 
point made. Nothing is quite so insipid as the pointless 
story and the stale joke unless it is the illustration that does 
not illustrate! Such expressions as: “What is the point?,” 
“T do not get the point,” “I fail to see what you are driving 
at,” “Too deep for me,” and the like, when considered in 
conjunction with the facial expression usually accompany- 
ing them, indicate the effect of the poor illustration on those 
on the receiving end. 

It should not require an explanation or a second illustra- 
tion to clarify the original illustration. Careful planning of 
illustrations will help avoid this difficulty, especially if sug- 
gestions one and two are taken into consideration in the 
planning. 

6. Make generous use of illustrations. The use of too 
few rather than of too many illustrations is likely to be the 
offense of most leaders of adult groups. The writer recently 
heard a lecture in which a generous use of illustrations was 
made. It stood out by contrast from most lectures one hears. 
The lecturer was concerned with making only three points 
in his talk, but he used about two thirds of his time giving 
_ interesting and vivid verbal illustrations and descriptions of 
those three points. The audience listened attentively 
throughout the thirty-minute lecture. The values derived 
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from the many illustrations were that interest was held 
throughout; that the three points made were clearly under- 
stood by all; and that the impression made by the illustra- 
tions fixed the points firmly in memory. 

7. Avoid too much personal reference in illustrations. 
While it is true, as one speaker said, in begging indulgence 
of his audience for frequent reference to his personal experi- 
ences, “They are the only experiences I have ever had,” yet 
the manner in which these experiences are told usually deter- 
mines whether they are considered personal or general. An 
experience may be related in the third person and not be 
considered personal at all. Too frequent use of the perpen- 
dicular pronoun is what spoils the effect of the personal 
illustration. The personal illustration is not objectionable 
when used in moderation and when given in a manner that 
is free from all tinge of egotism on the part of the speaker. 

8. If emotional effect is desired, ilustrations must be 
vivid. In the development of attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tions, it is necessary that the proper emotional effects be 
produced on the learner. This means that a realistic, vivid im- 
pression be made, which will stimulate the desired emotional 
expression. Learning in the emotional realm takes place 
only during activity, that is to say, through expression or 
doing, just as it does in the physical and in the intellectual 
realms. Opportunity for expression or for doing on the 
part of the learner must be provided in all types of learn- 
ing if true learning is to take place. Verbal illustration, 
skillfully employed, is one of the most effective means of 
producing desired emotional effects. Examples of the use 
of verbal illustration in producing vivid impressions may be 
heard daily over the radio. It is true that in some of these 
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the voice is augmented by other sound effects, but the effec- 
tive use of verbal illustration, without auxiliary effects, is 
amply demonstrated on many radio programs. The leader 
of adult groups should give due consideration to this impor- 
tant aspect of the problem of adult education, for, as has 
been shown in an earlier chapter, action is determined more 
by emotion than by intellect. 

Maintain balance between visual and verbal illustra- 
tion. In this chapter we have attempted to show something 
of the relative importance of various methods of making in- 
struction concrete. It has been shown that, for the most 
part, instruction that combines visual with oral presentation 
produces the best results. Simply presenting visual materials 
without good oral explanation and discussion will not pro- 
duce good educational results. It is important that the adult 
educator study his particular problem, his subject matter, 
his group, and himself, in order that he may plan the best 
combination of visual-verbal presentation suggested by his 
particular educational situation. In most situations it will 
be found that a good balance between visual aids, verbal 
illustration, oral explanation, and group discussion will pro- 
duce the most effective and satisfying results. 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Learning has been defined as the forming of connections 
or bonds between stimulus and response. Show the importance 
of the sense organs in this process. 

2. Why do you suppose it was so difficult to establish lines of 
communication between the mind of Helen Keller and that of 


her teacher? What kind of training was necessary before these 
lines could be established? 
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3. Prepare a brief report on the life and work of Comenius; 
Rousseau; Pestalozzi; Froebel; Montessori. 

4. What is meant by individual or child-centered education? 
How do its principles apply to adult education? 

5. What is meant by “types of imagery?” What bearing do 
sensory types have on methods of presenting materials? 

6. Do most people remember better what they see or what 
they hear? What might be determining factors in either case? 

7. Prepare a report on the effectiveness of the sound film as 
an instructional device. Distinguish between the two types of 
sound films. 

8. Explain the relative advantages of several different kinds 
of visual aids, such as still pictures, slides, charts, objects, field 
trips, and so forth. 

g. Discuss the points of technique in using motion pictures 
for instructional purposes. 

10. Explain why the type of audience is important in consid- 
ering the kind of presentation to use. 

11. How would you decide upon which of the principles 
governing mode of presentation of materials to use? 

12. Enumerate the points to be observed in using verbal illus- 
trations. 

13. Prepare an oral report on “reality in education.” 

14. Report on an experiment comparing two or more differ- 
ent methods of instruction. 

15. Outline a technique for using visual aids in an adult class. 
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Teaching Adults of Limited Educational 
Background 


Purpose and scope of this chapter. In our discussion 
of the aims and functions of adult education in Chapter II, 
there appear a number of aims and functions that tie up 
very definitely with the subject of this chapter. While all 
of the aims of adult education are, of course, dependent 
upon a certain amount of education for their accomplish- 
ment, and hence must be predicated upon the basic founda- 
tion implied by functional literacy, yet certain of the aims 
are more specifically and directly concerned with providing 
that basic foundation. In other words, this chapter is con- 
cerned largely with the remedial function of adult educa- 
tion; that is to say, with the attainment of those aims deal- 
ing with the removal of illiteracy, with providing basic 
knowledge for vocational advancement, and with assimilat- 
ing the adult immigrant. 

Definition and extent of illiteracy. An illiterate, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, is any person ten years old or 
over who is unable to write in any language, not necessarily 
English, regardless of ability to read. In 1930 there were, 
according to this definition, 4,283,753, or 4.3 per cent, illiter- 
ates in the United States. It is obvious that a person who 
Just meets the requirements of this definition of literacy is 
not functionally literate. By functional literacy is meant 
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that the individual possesses reading, writing, and speaking 
abilities that are essential for intelligent participation in 
community life. Twenty-five per cent of the drafted men 
during the World War were classed as illiterate, because they 
were unable to read a newspaper or write a simple letter. 
They were functionally illiterate. There are in the United 
States at least 12,000,000 men and women who are not func- 
tionally literate." It has previously been pointed out that 
only about three fourths of those who enter the first grade 
reach the eighth grade in school and that of the adult popu- 
lation of about 75,300,000, twenty-one years of age and over, 
about 32,000,000 have not completed the eighth grade. It 1s 
to the 12,000,000 or more men and women referred to here, 
that a large part of our efforts in adult education in the 
United States must be directed. This involves the task of 
providing suitable elementary education, ranging all the way 
from beginning classes for native and foreign-born illiterates 
to instruction through the seventh grade. The emphasis 
throughout must be placed on the objective of preparing the 
adult for more abundant and more effective living in his 
community, state, and nation. 

Ultimate aims of adult elementary education. While 
the immediate objective of adult elementary education is, 
for the most part, to gain a mastery of the tools of learning, 
yet behind that objective there must be further objectives, 
more ultimate in nature, which the teacher of adults of 
limited educational background should have in mind and 
should strive to attain. Teachers should bear in mind that 


1 Whipple, Caroline A., Guyton, Mary L., and Morriss, Elizabeth C., Manual 
for Teachers of Adult Elementary Students, American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Dc 6, 
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the only real purpose for acquiring ability to use the tools of 
knowledge is to live more abundantly, more effectively, and 
more happily, which means, in short, living a fuller and 
richer community life. Teachers should be motivated by 
such ultimate objectives as these: * 

1. To foster attitudes of mind and to develop interests 
and capacities in their students which will help them 
shoulder their own responsibilities and meet community 
problems more hopefully and more intelligently. 

2. To seek, with their students, ways which will lead to 
a higher plane of living. 

3. To develop self-confidence in these diffident adults by 
helping them to escape handicaps of illiteracy and to stand 
on an equality with their fellows. 

4. To stimulate an interest in reading and study in those 
adults who attain functioning literacy which will not end 
with formal training but will continue throughout life. 

Public responsibility for providing education for 
adults. The democratic philosophy upon which our nation 
is founded makes it imperative that educational opportun!- 
ties be provided at public expense for adults whose educa- 
tional background is limited. We must not look upon it 
as a public obligation, but rather as a public investment. 
Education is an investment in democracy. To the extent 
that the adult does not possess ability to use the tools of 
democracy effectively, to that extent must he be considered 
impotent and ineffectual in sustaining that democracy. 

There are certain principles upon which the justification 
of a general program of public adult education in a 
democracy rests. As stated by the Commission on Coordin- 
es oS 
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ation in Adult Education, of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, they are as follows: * 

1. Any nation whose life and destiny depend upon 
popular participation in government cannot afford to tolerate 
less than a full-functioning literacy. This in the United 
States means ability on the part of the electorate to read 
simple English understandingly as a minimum requirement 
and requires adequate educational facilities. 

2. It is important for every community to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for legally employed minors and for 
adults whose earlier educational opportunities have been 
restricted, as well as for the more fortunate who are able 
to take advantage of public day school educational facilities. 

3. In view of consideration of social policy and national 
welfare, the United States, having encouraged and permitted 
people of foreign birth to come and remain as prospective 
citizens, owes to itself and to them educational facilities 
appropriate to and commensurate with their personal and 
civic needs. 

4. Not age, but “the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity,” is the determining factor in prescribing educational 
service to be offered under public auspices. 

5. Adults undertake and pursue education volitionally 
when they consider it worth their time and effort. Public 
educational policies and programs should be adopted and 
educational opportunities provided on the basis of discovered 
adult human needs and desires. Public educational adminis- 
trators should seek to discover what adults wish to learn. 


3 The Articulation of the Units of American Education, Seventh Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1929, pp. 480-481. 
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6. Political needs in the United States require a system of 
continuous education throughout aduit fe to insure the 
preservation and development of our democratic institutions. 

7. Rapidly changing social and economic conditions re- 
quire the development of a system of continuous education 
which will enable adults to adjust themselves to their chang- 
ing environment. 

8. Increased wealth and leisure, resulting from increased 
productivity of the modern industrial system, demand 
greater opportunities for the expression of personality, the 
appreciation of spiritual values in living, and the attainment 
of higher cultural interests. 

When and where shall adult elementary classes be 
held? The number and kinds of adult education classes to 
organize depends, of course, on the size and type of com- 
munity, the needs and desires of the people, and the interest 
aroused in the work. Every effort should be made to pro- 
vide instruction when and where it is most convenient for 
prospective students. The time and place of meeting, too, 
will be determined by the kinds of students involved. Most 
adult classes meet in the public schools, three nights a week, 
for a period of two hours per night. This is the most con- 
venient time for most adult workers. There is some need, 
however, for classes from three to five in the afternoon, 
especially for mothers and housewives, who cannot attend 
evening school. These classes may usually be held in school 
buildings, although other meeting places may sometimes be 
preferable. Churches, libraries, club and settlement houses, 
“Y” rooms, and similar places usually have more suitable 
and comfortable chairs than the average elementary school, 
at least; and the feeling of “going to school,” a reminder 
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of their inferiority, is less prevalent in such meeting places. 

In some communities, home classes are desirable. This 
is particularly true of groups composed of mothers with 
infants and young children, and also of immigrant mothers 
and housewives. The first group finds it almost impossible 
to attend classes except in the immediate neighborhood. 
Here the children may be brought along and no thought is 
given to it. No special preparation need be given to “dress- 
ing up,” either for themselves or their children; and no em- 
barrassment, due to strange places and strange people, 
is felt. The neighborhood class is a natural situation, and 
attendance is usually better than when meeting in public 
places. 

The neighborhood meeting place is usually better for 
the illiterate immigrant also. It tends to alleviate the feel- 
ing of timidity and inferiority which the immigrant has 
because of his handicap. When associated with others of 
his own neighborhood, who are similarly situated, a bond 
of sympathy and understanding arises which dispels shy- 
ness, timidity, and inferiority and creates in their place, hope, 
confidence, and courage, which results in an altogether de- 
sirable and satisfactory learning environment. 

Sometimes afternoon factory classes are desirable. The 
fact that such classes are held immediately after working 
hours and in a room at the factory makes it very convenient 
for employees to attend. Better attendance is encouraged 
because it does not require “stirring out” at night; “dressing 
up” is not required; and the evenings are free for other 
things. Where the codperation of employers can be secured, 
and usually it can, afternoon factory classes are desirable. 
The disadvantage of this type of class is that it makes a 
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rather long day, without the break of being able to go home 
after work and relax before going to classes. Then, too, 
some adult students prefer the change in environment and 
association with different people brought about when 
classes meet in the evening, away from the place where they 
work all day. 

Sometimes adult classes are formed for special groups 
which meet at suitable hours of the day and during certain 
seasons of the year. For example, in industries having day 
and night shifts, classes for night laborers may be held from 
four to six, and those for day laborers from six to eight. 
Sometimes short intensive courses, meeting four hours daily 
for five days a week for six weeks, are held for those en- 
gaged in more or less seasonal occupations. Farmers and 
miners groups are sometimes served with such courses dur- 
ing the period when their work is light. 

Creating interest in adult classes. The adult education 
movement has made great strides in the last ten or fifteen 
years. In most of our large cities, extensive programs of 
adult education are carried on. These include, besides adult 
elementary education of the sort we are discussing in this 
chapter, education for vocation, for avocation, for general 
culture and intellectual growth, and for citizenship. It was 
estimated a few years ago that around 20,000,000 persons 
annually come in touch with some form of adult education, 
or participate more or less definitely in it.*. This is one of 
the most significant social movements that has ever touched 
the American people. The salutary effect it is having on 
our people is well stated by Cook and Walker.’ They write: 


* Seventh Yearbook, National Education Association, Joc. cit., p. 482. 
5 Cook, Huldah F., and Walker, Edith M., Adult Elementary Education, pp. 
iii-iv. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 
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Thousands of people who have broken with the Old World 
and additional thousands of native-born, deprived in childhood of 
satisfying educational opportunities have imbibed the onward 
spirit. They have a fresh inspiration for work, for keeping the 
mind alert, and for learning more and more of the wonders of 
present-day civilization. One needs only to attend night school 
classes of any large American city to behold the miracle of grown 
men and women restraining themselves from a legitimate eve- 
ning’s recreation after the day’s labors, to prepare themselves for 
more adequate participation in the life about them. 


With this spirit dominant among our people, there is less 
need today than formerly for intensive publicity campaigns 
for arousing public and individual interest in adult educa- 
tion. This is true at least in our larger cities. In smaller 
communities and rural areas, greater efforts are still needed 
to arouse the interest of adults in their own education. It 
is quite natural that adults in need of elementary education, 
particularly illiterates, should feel some hesitancy in enroll- 
ing in adult classes. Especially is this true in smaller com- 
munities, where the comings and goings of people are open 
to all. 

Public and individual interest in adult education may be 
aroused by various means. The personal improvement and 
vocational motive should be stressed. This may be done 
through the newspapers, the radio, talks before interested 
groups, posters, and personal contacts. The personal, human 
appeal should be made, stressing the value of self-improve- 
ment and the richer, happier, and more satisfying life that 
comes from education. 

General appeals to take advantage of adult education 
will usually not be enough to reach those especially in need 
of it. A personal invitation, either by letter from the direc- 
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tor or superintendent, or a personal visit by teachers is highly 
desirable. Needless to say, the personal visit must be tact- 
fully made, or it will do more harm than good. The illiter- 
ate will resent any approach that gives the impression that 
others are trying to force him to attend classes, or that they 
are meddling in his personal affairs. 

Overcoming the idea that adults are too old to learn. 
In spite of the large number of people participating in adult 
education in one form or another, the idea still persists that 
adults cannot learn new things readily. This idea needs to 
be overcome. Thanks to the careful investigations of Thorn- 
dike and his collaborators, there is now ample experimental 
evidence to support empirical data and general observation 
that adults possess the ability to learn about as well as do 
younger persons. The following conclusions from Thorn- 
dike’s investigations may be offered as reassuring evidence to 
those adults who still have the idea that adults are too old to 
learn.® 


In general, nobody under forty-five should restrain himself 
from trying to learn anything because of a belief or fear that he 
is too old to be able to learn it. Nor should he use that fear as 
an excuse for not learning anything which he ought to learn. If 
he fails in learning it, inability due directly to age will very 
rarely, if ever, be the reason. The reason will commonly be one 
or more of these: He lacks and always has lacked the capacity to 
learn that particular thing. His desire to learn it is not strong 
enough to cause him to give proper attention to it. The ways 
and means which he adopts are inadequate, and would have 
been so at any age, to teach him that thing. He has habits or 
ideas or other tendencies which interfere with the new acquisi- 

6 Seventh Yearbook, National Education Association, loc. cit., pp. 478-9, 


quoted from Thorndike, E. L., et al., Adult Learning, pp. 177-180. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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tion, and which he is unable or unwilling to alter. In the last 
case mere age may have some influence. A person’s gait, pos- 
ture, speech, and the like are acquired very early in life. They 
condition later acquisitions, and they may to some extent impose 
inescapable limitations. 

In general, teachers of adults of age 25 to 45 should expect 
them to learn at nearly the same rate and in nearly the same 
manner as they would have learned the same thing at fifteen to 
twenty. What that rate and manner will be depends upon the 
general intelligence and special capacities of the individual... . 

If an adult class were to be divided into two sections, one ex- 
pected to make rapid progress and the other expected to make 
slow progress, age would be practically worthless as a basis for 
the division. Amount of schooling, in the sense of grade reached, 
plus a measure of the shortness of the time to attain that grade, 
plus some reasonable intelligence test, would be better still. 

The provision of opportunities whereby adults can learn those 
things which they are able to learn and which it is for the com- 
mon good that they should learn is a safe philanthropy and a 
productive investment for the nation.... 

Adult education suffers no mystical handicap because of the 
age of the students. On the other hand, it is not freed by the 
nature of its clients from any of the general difficulties—of adap- 
tation to individual differences, stimulation of interest, arrange- 
ment for economy in learning each element, and organization 
of the subject of study so that each element of learning shall 
help all the others as much as possible and interfere with them 
as little as possible. ... 

On the whole, the facts of adult learning are a strong support 
to those who have given time and thought and money to adult 
education. 


Organizing classes. Getting the right start is impor- 
tant in adult elementary education. Because the school time 
of the adult is necessarily short, it is necessary that the 
teacher ascertain what phases of instruction the students need 


Ce 
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and want. Since attendance is entirely voluntary, it is most 
important that instruction be such as to satisfy the practical 
needs of the students, or they will not stay long in the class. 

Adults in need of elementary education may be grouped 
into the following four classes: (1) English-speaking illiter- 
ates; (2) non-English-speaking illiterates; (3) English-speak- 
ing adults of some educational background; and (4) 
non-English-speaking adults of some educational back- 
ground. 

The grouping, it will be noticed, is made on the basis of 
ability to speak English, and on present educational status, 
as determined for the most part by ability to read and write. 

In organizing classes, it is very important that students 
of like or nearly like background be placed together. This 
not only makes for greater economy of time and greater 
instructional efficiency, but it also encourages better attend- 
ance. Students must be made to feel that they are getting 
somewhere if they are to be expected to continue their work. 
When classes are not large enough to permit grouping on 
the basis of similar needs, two, or even three, groupings may 
be made within the class. By varying the type of work for 
each group, the teacher is able to give attention to all stu- 
dents. It must be.understood that adult elementary instruc- 
tion requires a good deal of individual work with students, 
and, therefore, the number within groups must be kept 
small, nor should instruction of more than three groups at 
a time be attempted by one teacher. As a matter of fact, 
three groups should be taught at a time only when all stu- 
dents are beyond the beginner’s stage. Not more than two 
groups of beginners should be attempted. 

Bases for classifying students. In order that the de- 
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sirable grouping referred to above may be made immedi- 
ately, teachers must follow some definite procedure for 
determining group placement. The procedure includes, 
first of all, testing ability to understand spoken English and 
ability to speak English intelligently. As the registration 
blanks are being filled out, the teacher may talk informally 
with each student to discover his educational needs. On the 
basis of ability to speak English, one type of grouping is 
made; that is, English-speaking and non-English-speaking 
groups. Next, the teacher must determine ability to read 
and understand what is read and also ability to write. 
Ability to fill in the registration blank will select those who 
cannot read or write. It is necessary to determine from this 
group those who are real illiterates and those who are non- 
English-speaking but literate in their own language. The 
latter will obviously make greater educational progress than 
the former, and, therefore, they should be placed in a 
separate group. 

By giving simple graded tests of reading and writing, 
classification can be made of those with some educational 
background which will best serve their needs. Simple 
standard tests may be used for this purpose. 

By giving careful, sympathetic consideration to the details 
of proper grouping in the first meeting, and by providing 
appropriate instructional materials for each group, so that 
definite progress is not only possible but evident to the stu- 
dent himself, the right setting is provided for encouraging 
adult elementary education. 

Scheduling class work. It has been found that definite 
scheduling of class work and following the schedule pro- 
duces better work from adult students, and they like it better 
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than too much informality and irregularity. Illustrations of 
a one-group and of a three-group schedule are given below, 
showing desirable time-allotment and distribution of sub- 
jects for a two-hour program." 


7:00-7:20 
7:20-7:40 
7:40-8:00 
8:00-8:05 
8:05-8:25 
8:25-8:40 
8:40-9:00 


PROGRAM FOR TWO HOURS 
7:00-9:00 P. M. 


Penmanship and Written Expression 

Oral Development of Reading (Phonic drill included) 

Silent Reading and Oral or Written Testing of Comprehension 
Intermission 

Arithmetic 

Spelling and Phonic Drill 

General Conversation (Problems of Adjustment) 


7:00-7:20 


7:20-7:40 


7:40-8:00 


8:00-8:05 
8:05-8:15 


8:15-8:25 


8:25-8:35 


8:35-9:00 


Discussion of current events, social and economic questions, etc. 


PROGRAM FOR THREE-GROUP SCHEDULE 


First Group 


Handwriting and 
written expression 
(language usage) 


Oral development of 


reading lesson (in- 
cluding phonic 
drill) 


Silent reading and 


written testing of 
comprehension 


Arithmetic 
Oral testing of read- 
ing lesson 


Spelling 


Second Group 


Arithmetic 


Handwriting and 
written expression 


Oral development of 
reading lesson (in- 
cluding phonic 
drill) 


Intermission 


Silent reading and 
testing of compre- 
hension 


Spelling 


General Conversation 


Third Group 


Oral development of 


reading lesson (in- 
cluding phonic 
drill) 


Silent reading and 


written testing of 
comprehension 


Arithmetic (or any- 


thing else needed 
by the group) 


Written expression 


(Language usage, 
etc.) 


Spelling 


Discussion of social and economic problems, current events, and so forth. 


7™ Whipple, Guyton, and Morriss, Joc. cit., p. 38. 
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Types of instruction appropriate for different groups. 
The above programs indicate roughly the scope of elemen- 
tary instruction for adults. Let us now consider briefly the 
learning activities that should be engaged in, and the results 
that should be accomplished by the different groups. 

1. English-speaking illiterates. The purpose of instruc- 
tion in the case of all illiterates is, of course, to gain a work- 
ing command of reading, writing, arithmetic, and spoken 
English. In the case of English-speaking illiterates the. 
emphasis falls almost immediately on the first three fields, 
and greater immediate progress can be made toward func- 
tioning literacy by this group than by the non-English-speak- 
ing group. 

The work in reading should aim to develop a sight 
vocabulary and reading ability that will enable the adult to 
read and interpret materials that are of interest and signifi- 
cance to him in his daily life. For example, everyday ex- 
periences of adults call for ability to read signs, notices, 
warnings, directions, simple business forms, letters, news- 
papers, magazines, bulletins, and the like. When in- 
struction revolves around such materials the adult feels 
immediately that he is “getting somewhere” and is en- 
couraged to go on with his education. 

In writing, the immediate aim must be to develop ability 
to meet the practical needs of the adult for written expres- 
sion. This involves such matters as writing names and 
addresses, checks, money-orders, forms, simple communica- 
tions, business and social letters, and the like. Since writing 
is a form of expression, it should be correlated with oral 
expression, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

The work in arithmetic for the adult illiterate should 
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center around developing such knowledge and ability as is 
needed in solving simple, everyday problems of daily life. 
This involves ability to count, read and write numbers, and 
the application of numbers to the solution of simple prob- 
lems of adult life. 

Spelling should, so far as possible, be correlated with 
reading and writing. Lists of the most commonly used 
words should be used for regular spelling work. They also 
serve as a basis for vocabulary work. Such lists have been 
prepared for adult illiterates from well-known general 
word-lists, as, for example, the Commonwealth List and the 
Thorndike List.* 

In addition to giving instruction in the fundamentals 
above listed, the program should include giving information 
to illiterates that will be of immediate help to them in their 
daily community life. Problems of citizenship, health, social 
adjustment, recreation, and the like, should be discussed, to 
the end that the illiterate may be helped to attain a higher 
standard of citizenship and a richer and fuller participation 
in community life. 

2. Non-English-speaking illiterates. The first problem in 
the education of the non-English-speaking illiterate is, of 
course, to teach him to understand and to speak English. 
The intense desire that members of this group have to 
understand and speak English is a tremendous asset to the 
teacher. He should aim to relate instruction in English as 
much as possible to the simple, practical affairs of daily life. 


The simple, direct method of conversation is, perhaps, the 
8 Cf. Manual for Teachers of Adult Elementary Students, p. 58; also, Swen- 


son, Elaine, ‘““The Adult Mind and Modern Devices for Teaching a Language,” 
Proceedings, National Education Association, Vol. 65, 1927, pp. 318-322. 
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most valuable in the beginning. Simple sentences that may 
easily be dramatized should be used. Pictures should be 
used freely; and the blackboard should be used frequently 
to associate the spoken with the written word. The teacher 
of beginners must learn to speak slowly and to enunciate 
clearly. Repetition and drill are most important, but with 
these there must be plenty of variety. | 

The beginner in English, too, wants to see that he is get- - 
ting somewhere; that he is achieving something. En- 
couragement and praise are as essential with adults as with 
children. 

In the beginning, reading should be directed largely to 
recognizing and understanding signs and directions, such 
as are encountered in daily life on the highways, in the 
shops, and in public buildings. 

The illiterate is interested in knowing how to write his 
name and address. This, and the writing of very simple 
materials, should constitute all the writing in the early 
stages of the non-English-speaking illiterate. 

After the non-English-speaking illiterate has gained some 
ability in understanding and speaking English, his instruc- 
tion will be similar to that of the English-speaking illiterate 
discussed above. Of course, he will always require more 
attention to oral English throughout his elementary educa- 
tion period. 

3. English-speaking adults of some educational back- 
ground. To this group belong those who have had a 
limited amount of elementary education. That is to say, 
they are able to speak and to understand spoken English 
fairly well; are able to write answers to simple questions; 
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and are able to read material of about fourth-grade difficulty. 
The work of this group will be built directly on that of 
Group 1, outlined above. Silent reading replaces much 
of the previous oral reading. Reading for pleasure and in- 
formation is stressed. Vocabulary building continues at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Oral discussion of current events, 
materials read, and other topics of interest takes the place of 
the conversational method used previously. Language work 
includes the writing of letters, simple paragraphs, and com- 
positions. In spelling, the Ayres tooo word list, or some 
other list of the most commonly used words, offers the basis 
for practical work. 

Much use should be made of social activities, such as, 
club organizations, attendance committees, assembly pro- 
grams, visits to places of interest, school paper, and the like. 
Classes in geography, history, civics, health, and current 
problems are recommended for this group in order that their 
education may help them to function more normally and 
effectively in the daily activities of life. 

Speaking of the needs of this more advanced group of 
adult elementary students, Cook and Walker ° say: 


Much instruction in the past has not been adapted to their 
needs. Even methods of teaching English have been confusing 
and discouraging. Plans have not catered enough to intermedi- 
ate and advanced students. 


Students with a basic knowledge of English are just at the 
point where through further effective schooling they can be led 
to form a new and correct interpretation of their adopted coun- 
try and its institutions. This would lead them to attain an 
intelligent citizenry, which is to be desired above all. 


® Cook and Walker, op. cit., p. 4. 
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4. Non-English-speaking adults with some educational 
background. ‘This group includes those who are literate in 
their own language and who have a background in ele- 
mentary education. Because of their educational back- 
ground, the members of this group will acquire English 
more quickly than the non-English-speaking illiterates, and, 
therefore, they should be placed in a group by themselves. 
The work of this group will, perhaps, be concerned chiefly 
with conversation, reading, writing, and citizenship prob- 
lems. When they have attained functioning literacy in the 
above fields, they may be transferred to other groups for 
more advanced educational work. 

Many members of this group will be especially inter- 
ested in gaining the informational and philosophical back- 
ground necessary for becoming American citizens. Courses 
dealing with this particular aspect of adult education are 
usually known as “Americanization courses.’ The content 
of such courses should be broader than a mere study of the 
fundamentals of the constitution and a smattering knowl- 
edge of isolated historical and political facts. They should 
include, in addition to a general knowledge of the constitu- 
tion and the fundamental framework of the workings of our 
democratic form of government, such work as will develop 
attitudes, ideals, and appreciations, which will instill loyalty 
and devotion and patriotism for the country they wish to 
adopt as their own. 

Americanization School, Washington, D. C. Out- 
standing work in adult education for those of little or no 
educational background, as well as for those who wish to 
continue their educational growth beyond the beginners’ 
stage, is being carried on in many cities and states of our 
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country. Adult education departments are becoming an 
established part of city and state educational set-ups. One 
illustration of outstanding work in the field of adult educa- 
tion we are considering in this chapter will be given. It is 
the work being done in the Americanization School in 
Washington, D. C.*° A description of this school more or 
less in the words of the director of adult education follows. 

A full-time adult school is maintained by the District of 
Columbia. It is under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion. It occupies an entire school building. Classes are 
open, day and night, for practically the entire year. The 
entire family may attend this school, for it offers courses 
from the nursery school—which, incidentally, offers oppor- 
tunities for demonstrations in child care and training, in- 
cluding health—to special classes of various kinds listed 
below. Home classes are also included in the program. 
Bus transportation is provided by the Rotary club. 

At the Americanization School the following kinds of 
classes are provided: (1) graded classes of men and women 
seeking naturalization. Close contact is maintained with 
the Court and the Naturalization Bureau. (2) Graded 
classes for adults desiring to study the English language. 
(3) Graded classes for the under-privileged, both native and 
foreign-born, who need primary work. (4) Many special 
classes, such as budget luncheon class, mothers’ sewing 
groups, current topics class, legislative study group, hand- 
craft groups, garden club, practical law class, and general 
science class. 

The educational standard of the students attending this 


10 Aiton, Maude E., Proceedings, National Education Association, Vol. 71, 
1933, Pp. 295-296. 
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school ranges from illiterate people to university men and 
women. Over fifty nationalities are included. 

Many extra-curriculum activities, which correlate with 
the school work, are carried on by an organization of stu- 
dents known as the Americanization School Association. 
This Association, which has functioned for more than eleven 
years, affords such activities as library, orchestra, chorus, 
bulletin, and recreational activities. It also carries on exten- 
sive aid and employment work. 

Maintaining attendance. The matter of maintaining 
attendance in adult education classes, especially those of 
beginners, is one of great importance to teachers. Since 
attendance is entirely on a voluntary basis, a great responsi- 
bility for keeping up attendance is placed upon the teacher. 
Obviously, the same standards for attendance that apply to 
children cannot be applied to adults. Many factors that do 
not affect attendance of children operate to keep adults 
from attending classes regularly. Some of these are: un- 
expected and often uncontrollable circumstances in the 
family circle, sickness, social events, shifts in working hours, 
and the like. 

But we are concerned here with factors that are more or 
less controllable and which will influence regular attendance 
at classes. Some of these are concerned with physical con- 
ditions, some reside in the teacher personally, some are man- 
agement factors, some are concerned with planning and 
teaching technique, some with the selection and arrange- 
ment of subject matter, some with caring for individual 
differences, and some with methods and devices for motiva- 
tion. Let us now concider some of the most important 
factors for keeping adults in school. 


a a i 
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Factors influencing regularity of attendance. 

1. A suitable, convenient meeting place. This factor was 
discussed somewhat in connection with the question of 
when and where adult elementary classes should meet. 
Nearness of meeting place is a factor influencing attendance. 
For example, it has been found that neighborhood meeting 
places, such as homes or convenient club rooms, make for 
better attendance with the groups here being considered 
than do more distant meeting places. Factory classes have 
better attendance because the place is convenient and special 
efforts for evening planning are not required. 

Attendance in beginners’ groups is also stimulated when 
classes meet in other than elementary school buildings. 
Special adult education buildings or other adult public or 
semi-public meeting places tend to remind the beginner less 
of his handicap and carry less of the adverse association of 
“going to school,” and thus places him less in the category 
of a child. 

2. Good physical conditions. It goes without saying that 
good physical conditions are necessary for good teaching 
and learning. One of the objections to the use of elementary 
school buildings for adult classes is that seats are not suited 
to adults, either in size or arrangement. If elementary 
school buildings are used for adult classes, proper seating 
facilities should be provided. It is awkward, to say the least, 
for a grown person to be required to compress himself into 
a seat several sizes too small for him. 

Proper heat, light, and ventilation should be provided in 
order that reasonable physical comfort may be enjoyed by 
students. The adult who has worked at his routine activi- 
ties during the day will not be inclined to spend his off-hours 
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pursuing an education if the physical conditions under 
which he is compelled to get that education are unpleasant 
and annoying. Freedom from distraction is an essential 
condition for good learning as well as for maintaining regu- 
larity of attendance. 

3. Getting the right start. Nothing is quite so discour- 
aging to children and adults alike as to get a poor start in 
class work. Indefinite, irregular, abnormally large and 
dificult assignments, lack of attention to individual prob- 
lems and difficulties, and irregular classification all lead to a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and hopelessness, which, in turn, 
leads to dissatisfaction with the work, to irregular attend- 
ance, and, finally, to elimination. It has been truly said, and 
the saying bears repetition, that nothing augurs so well for 
success as success. The right start is an absolute essential to 
success in adult education, as well as an essential factor in 
maintaining attendance. 

4. Recognition of progress. Adults will not long remain 
in school if they fail to see that they are making progress. 
Children may be content to “mark time,” but not so with 
adults. “Our first and greatest motivating device to keep 


>] 


our students with us is definiteness of place,” says Nina J. 
Beglinger."* The course of study in this city dovetails into 
the general system of education. The course is completed 
by the average student, including the adult illiterate, in four 
twelve-week terms. After the mechanics of the English 
language are mastered, and oral reading ability is acquired, 


the method changes to that of silent reading and individual 
11 Beglinger, Nina J., “Methods and Outstanding Devices Used in Detroit 


Adult Education Classwork,” Proceedings, National Education Association, Vol. 
66, 1928, p. 285. 
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progress. Sets of cards known as “Units of Achievement” 
have been devised. These belong to the student. Each has 
listed fourteen or more units of mastery, which permits each 
student to proceed at his own normal rate. As a result of 
this definiteness, each student clearly recognizes his own 
progress and “no student can blame his lack of achievement 
upon any cause save his own application.” ** 

5. Work based on practical needs of students. Adult 
students enroll in classes because they feel a definite need 
for the work offered. The illiterate wants to learn to read 
and write. The non-English-speaking foreigner wants to 
learn how to speak, read, and write the English language. 
The more education the adult has, the more definite, as a 
rule, are his ideas of what he wants. Failing to get what he 
wants, the adult will soon despair of spending his valuable. 
time in attending classes. He must receive instruction that 
to him is immediately valuable and practical. 

It is said that when Edward Bok took over the editorship 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal he offered a number of prizes 
for articles telling what people thought was wrong with the 
Journal and what they wanted it to offer. From the sug- 
gestions he got in this way, he was able to make a success of 
the Journal. He-said that he found you must give people 
more than they ask for. That is what they want. 

The suggestion applies to teachers of adult classes. It 
means, give them more than they ask for of the kind of 
practical, valuable education which they came expecting to 
get when they enrolled in the class. If they get what they 
want, they will attend regularly; if they do not, they will 


12 Ibid., p. 286. 
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not only attend irregularly, but sooner or later they will drop 
out altogether. 

6. Teaching characterized by a personal interest in stu- 
dents. “In all teaching, children or adults, you have to 
study the person you teach, the thing you are teaching, and 
the best way of teaching it to the kind of person you have to 
teach,” is sound advice given by a leader in adult education.” 
And again she says, “The skilful teacher makes you feel that 
you already know a great deal and so builds up confidence.” 

The adult of meager educational background feels his 
shortcoming, and, unless he is given encouragement by the 
friendly, sympathetic teacher which relieves his feeling of 
‘self-consciousness and induces a willingness and desire to 
participate in class recitation and discussion, his inferiority 
feeling will increase and his attendance, as well as his inter- 
est in class work, will suffer. The teacher who shows a per- 
sonal interest in his students, who is ready to give individual 
help freely and cheerfully, who discusses personal problems 
and offers help and guidance to his students will find that 
he will be rewarded not merely by regularity in attendance, 
but by far greater tokens of reward, such as come only to 
those who possess the capacity and the willingness to serve 
their fellow-man. 

7. Stimulating methods of presenting materials. ‘The 
good teacher of adults will make especial effort to stimulate 
interest and to clarify materials by means of variety in 
method of presentation and by using various means and 
devices for illuminating materials and making them more 
concrete and understandable. Pictures, objects, pantomime, 


13 Swenson, Elaine, “The Adult Mind and Modern Devices for Teaching a 
Language,” Proceedings, National Education Association, Vol. 65, 1927, pp. 318 ff. 
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dramatization, entertainments, trips to interesting places, 
exhibits of work, visiting speakers, and numerous other 
means may be used for this purpose. Actual materials that 
touch the lives of adult students should be used freely in 
class work. Bills, checks, deposit slips, report cards, busi- 
ness letters, receipts, telegrams, and the like, are illustrations 
of materials that fall within the common experience of all 
adults and that are of interest and value as instructional 
materials in beginners’ classes. Such materials heighten in- 
terest and lend practicalness to instruction and thereby en- 
courage regular attendance at classes. 

8. Visitation and self-checking by the teacher. The 
visitation referred to here is visitation of other teachers for 
the purpose of self-improvement. Even the best teachers can 
learn new methods and devices by observing other teachers. 
No one teacher has a monopoly on all that is good in teach- 
ing. The alert, forward-looking, progressive teacher will be 
on the constant lookout for new and improved ways of . 
doing his job. 

Self-checking is a procedure that may well be practiced 
by all teachers. It will help them not to become too self- 
satisfied, complacent, and content with the ordinary, every- 
day routine ways of doing things. It will keep them from 
falling into a rut. Above all, it will help them to discover 
the sore spots, the points that need building up. It is so 
easy to blame the students for instructional shortcomings. 
Some, it may be discovered, rest squarely on the teacher 
himself. If attendance is irregular, the first thing the 
teacher should do is to give himself a good checking over in 
order that he may see himself, somewhat at least, as his 
students see him. Some of the causes of irregularity in at- 
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tendance may be discovered “by seeing one’s self as others 
see him.” 

g. Personal interviews with irregular attendants. Public 
school officials have found that visiting teachers greatly im- 
prove the regularity of attendance among school children. 
It stands to reason that this should be so, for the visiting 
teacher is a liaison officer between the school and the home. 
She establishes friendly personal relations between the home, 
the child, and the school. She makes it possible for each to 
understand the other better. Difficulties, misunderstandings, 
and problems of all kinds that might seriously disturb school 
and home relations are taken care of before they have a 
chance to grow to serious proportions, and, consequently, 
attendance is maintained at a higher level. 

Often the same holds true in the case of class attendance 
of adults. The personal interest shown in the student by a 
visit from the teacher, principal, or supervisor, may prove to 
be the stimulus necessary to more regular attendance. Some- 
times there may be a misunderstanding between the student 
and the teacher, which can be cleared up by visitation; 
sometimes the barriers of timidity may be broken down 
through the human touch afforded by the personal visit; ' 
and, almost without fail, the real causes of irregular attend- 
ance may be found by means of a visitation. These will help 
the teacher and the student in reaching a common under- 
standing and in making satisfactory adjustments so that the 
greatest good may come to the student. 

10. Student attendance committees. It is well for the 
teacher to organize attendance committees from student 
organizations. These will function somewhat along the 
lines followed by such committees in other adult organiza- 
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tions, such as parent-teacher associations, luncheon and civic 
clubs, fraternal organizations, study groups, forums, and the 
like. The duty of such committees is to stimulate regular 
attendance among members. Various and sundry devices 
may be employed in doing this. Prizes may be awarded; 
percentages may be worked out; competition between 
groups may be established; regular “reminders” may be sent 
out to members; telephone calls may be made; visiting com- 
mittees may be appointed to call on those who have been 
absent a time or two; and so on. The big functions of at- 
tendance committees are to make members attendance- 
conscious; to establish the habit of regularity of attendance; 
and to establish the feeling that every member has a per- 
sonal responsibility for every other member and for the 
welfare of the entire group. 

11. Providing social activities. Group interest and co- 
operation are stimulated by social activities. Informal social 
activities cultivate a spirit of freedom and naturalness, which 
is reflected in the classroom in added enthusiasm, interest, 
and cooperative or socialized effort. Where groups get to- 
gether and sing songs, give readings, present plays, arrange 
visits and excursions, have parties, arrange community enter- 
tainments, and the like, a certain group spirit develops 
which serves as a cohesive force that holds the group to- 
gether in spite of distracting influences, whereas, without 
the group attraction furnished by social activities, many a 
member might lapse into habits of irregularity and apathy 
regarding class attendance and interest in class work. 

12. Promptness in beginning and closing work. It has 
already been suggested in this chapter that adult education 
work should be placed on a definite schedule of time. 
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Adults prefer to have a certain time set for the different 
activities they are to pursue. This does not mean that the 
schedule must always be slavishly followed. There are 
times when flexibility is desired. But, in general, definite- 
ness of time and work make for greater interest and efh- 
ciency. If regularity of attendance is to be cultivated in 
students, the best place for the teacher to begin is on himself. 
Teachers who are slow in getting work under way, who let 
classes idle along, soon will find that their students have 
caught the tempo and are applying it to their attendance; 
and then it will not be long before it gets hold of their 
interest, and soon the end is at hand. Promptness, vigor, 
enthusiasm, snap, and thoroughness, when properly mixed 
and generously seasoned with friendliness, sympathy, and 
good will, emerge into that delightful social composite 
known as the ideal class, where students and teacher mingle 
happily together, where learning flourishes, and time has a 
way of slipping by unnoticed. It is thus that hopes are 
kindled, desires stimulated, and ambitions nourished. 

Organization and policies which help make night 
school attractive to adults. The organization plan and 
policies followed in one city school system, a plan that has 
helped attendance considerably in that city, are given here 
for the possible help they may offer to others engaged in 
this work.” 


A. Pre-opening, organization meetings for adult teachers. 

For the first time, a six hour institute for all night school 
teachers was held on three nights prior to the opening in the 
fall of 1935. 


14 Betts, H. J., Annual Report of City Night Schools for the School Year 
1935-36, in Knoxville Public Schools, Annual Report, September, 1936, pp. 8-9. 
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The following topics were presented and discussed: 


. Your job and your pay. 
. Who attends adult night classes? 
. Why they attend. 
. A challenge to adult night school teachers. 
. Methods of teaching used in night school. 
. Analyzing group needs to determine lesson material. 
. Organization of subject matter. 
. Techniques used by teachers of adults. 
(Tricks of the trade). 
g. Effective instructions—common errors in teaching adults. 
10. The instructional process—adult learning. 
11. Causes of failure in adult night school teaching. 
12. The lesson plan. 
13. Records, forms and reports. 
14. Regulations and registration methods. 


CON NU B&W N H 


As a result of these pre-opening organization meetings, the 
school was better organized. Every member of the faculty knew 
in detail the problems which might arise during the year. The 
school opened more smoothly than in previous years. Every 
teacher sold herself and her subject to the students, which re- 
sulted in the excellent record of attendance shown elsewhere in 
this report. (See table below.) 

B. Open-minded purposes and policies of the night school 
program as outlined by the Superintendent and Board of Edu- 
cation. 

C. A school for all persons over sixteen years of age not en- 
rolled in a regular day school. No discrimination shown any 
group of citizens who wished self improvement through adult 
classes. 

D. Recognition by employers, city officials, Board of Educa- 
tion and the University of Tennessee as to the type of subjects 
offered and the quality of instruction given in the night school. 

E. The school is run exclusively for the purpose of encourag- 
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ing adults to help themselves to higher planes and not as a profit 
making institution. 

F. Each adult enrolled is made to feel he or she is a part of 
the night school system. 

G. Each teacher and member of the office force counsels and. 
advises whenever possible, in order that the students may be hap- 
pily and profitably placed in classes. 


Subjects adults want and how they attend. In order 
to give some idea of the range of interest in self-improve- 
ment that exists among adults of a typical city somewhat in 
excess of 100,000 population, the table on the opposite page. 
is given. It shows the subjects taken, the enrollments in 
each by terms, and the percentage of attendance in each. It 
will be noticed that the average attendance throughout the 
year is 83 per cent.” 

Qualifications and training of teachers. The discussion 
so far in this chapter has touched at several points on the 
importance of having a teacher with the right type of per- 
sonality, ability, and training for carrying on adult ele- 
mentary education successfully. Now, in concluding the 
chapter, it will be well to outline the chief qualifications 
needed by adult teachers, as well as to suggest the kinds of 
training that are desirable for carrying on the work most 
effectively. Briefly, these are as follows: 

1. The teacher of adults must have an attractive personal- 
ity. The teacher of adult elementary students will be suc- 
cessful only in proportion as he is able to draw out and 
inspire his students in the work they are undertaking. The 
task of the adult educator is more than imparting knowl- 
edge or teaching the fundamentals of reading, language, 


15 [bid., pp. 5-6. 
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Per Per 
Fall Cent Spring Cent 
Subject Term En-| of Term of Remarks 
rollment Attend- Enroll- Attend- 
ance ment ance 
PA RCCOMBURE ibe)... 14 96 10 88 
ere SCOLAL hh abbas i tr 86 10 97 
3. Auto Mechanics ... 24 84 II 80 Discon- 
tinued 
4. Activity Programs . 18 93 fo) fo) Not of- 
fered 
RBOOKKECDING li). 67 82 55 84 
6. Business Arithmetic 39 80 22 83 
7. Business English .. 47 87 39 89 
SOON 1 Lona eG a” Ly gI fo) fo) Not of- 
fered 
9g. Commercial Law .. 1 go II 62 
10. Elementary Subjects 30 83 35 78 
fey Card Writing 2) 200.. aT 84 23 86 
RUaeOMICLEY ice siete <a II 86 10 94 
Domeriamaicratt” $00) 2:2"). 12 88 9 79 
14. Legal Dictation ... 27 58 10 68) - 
15. Library Materials .. 7 78 fo) ) Not of- 
fered 
| PG eesychology. (Pbk: 5 10 96 9 84 
17. Public School Art .. 19 87 15 78 
| 18. Parliamentary Law 7 pie O O Not of- 
fered 
| 19. Public Speaking ... 18 92 13 89 
| 20. Salesmanship ..... 16 56 0) ) Not of- 
fered 
Oe OO WII yl. oo «nis ss 25 84 19 83 
ga msnortnandy\. 8. sa. 181 86 165 82 
23. Typewriting ......- 179 87 185 82 
24. ‘Woodcarving ..... 15 72 12 85 
ISTE WOOUWOEK ) o42 4 24 86 26 82 
ZOMPOEATIALICS § o., wh a dacs fo) fo) 17 95 New 
course 
Bee aretetia se «alas bx ) 0) I2 84 New 
28. Civil Service ...... 0) fo) 57 83 New 
BOPP RAGION i. 86.5. ou io eh 8 ) fo) 10 68 New 
BMA ISSEE EIS Ae on o/c 847 Aver. 785 Aver. 
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writing, and figuring. It is bringing about such reactions 
and responses as these: “personality-responses to life situa- 
tions”; “breaking down the barriers between the social and 
the intellectual”; “making work the basis for delightful 
social intercourse”; producing “mental and social release”; 
creating an “awareness of potential powers”; “an awakened 
sense of the importance of personality”; and “an interpene- 
tration of work and enjoyment”; to borrow but a few of the 
expressive phrases of Overstreet.*® 

To do these, the teacher must possess a keen insight into 
human personality; he must have good judgment; he must 
be dignified, yet responsive to the personality traits of his 
students; he must be sympathetic, tactful, resourceful, and 
appreciative of the efforts put forth by his students. All 
these traits imply maturity, which is the second qualifica- 
tion of the good adult teacher. 

2. The teacher of adults must be a mature person. Since 
the education of adults is more than an intellectual process, 
it is obvious that some experience in living is a prerequisite 
to successful leadership in developing adult personalities. 
Speaking of the training of teachers for adult classes, Mac- 
Kaye’ says, “No youthful teacher is to be employed for 
adult groups. Those are places for the mature teacher, with 
life experiences of his own.” The mature teacher instills 
confidence in the adult. When he talks from experience, 
he talks the language which they can understand and appre- 
ciate. When he sympathizes with them, they know that it 
is a sympathy born of understanding. When he leads and 


16 Overstreet, Bonaro Wilkinson, ‘Teacher Training by Joyous Living and 
Learning,” Journal of Adult Education, January, 1930. 

17 MacKaye, David L., “Teacher Training by Apprenticeship,” Journal of 
Adult Education, June, 1931. 
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guides, they have confidence in him, for they know that he 
is a seasoned guide, who has been over the ground and 
knows it well. 

Maturity alone, however, is not enough to qualify one for 
the teaching of adults. Age alone is not a qualification for 
any position, and certainly not for that of a teacher of adults. 
This position must not be looked upon as a convenient out- 
let for regular school teachers who have grown old on the 
job, but who have failed to grow in professional stature. It 
must not be looked upon as a dumping-ground for the weak, 
the lame, and the halt. The position requires men and 
women of full maturity, not only in years, but also in under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems of adult students, 
and of the professional techniques involved in their educa- 
tion. 

3. The teacher of adults should possess a good general 
educational and cultural background. This is needed if the 
teacher of adults is to inspire his students and lead them on 
to that greater self-realization that comes through education. 

“The tragedy of my life is that I have never found a 
Thomas Davidson for my sons.” This is a genuine tribute 
paid by one of his pupils to a great teacher. The tragedy 
lies, as Hawkins ** expresses it, “in the plight of education, 
particularly adult education,” because of the lack of teachers 
who can help and guide others to share, “through their in- 
dividual wills and intellects, in the highest spiritual life of 
humanity.” Davidson spent the last two years of his life, 
1899 and 1900, in the education of working men and women 
of the East Side of New York. In a forum which followed 


18 Hawkins, Gaynell, “A Teacher of a Generation Ago,” Journal of Adult 
Education, June, 1929. 
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one of his lectures, an eighteen-year-old boy said, “It is very 
well to talk about education for the bread-winners; but how 
can people like us, who work nine or ten and even more 
hours a day, who come home tired, who have no conveni- 
ences there for study, few books, and no one to guide or 
instruct us, obtain any liberal education ?” 

Davidson’s response was that he would give his services 
once a week to him and others like him who had earnest 
purposes for study. Sixty-five responded to the offer, and 
with them he plunged into a study of philosophy. The next 
year the number reached one hundred and fifty. Hawkins” 
says, “He taught them, he lent them books, he wrote them 
letters, and in a way that materialists cannot understand he 
made them over. One of his pupils said that he talked like 
God but did not know it; another wrote to him: ‘Out of a 
scattered knowledge within me, you have made a cosmos.’ ” 

Such is the effect of the great teacher upon the lives of 
his students. And, as one of his students said, “Can you 
picture the glory that was his when in the last two years of 
his life he found in a class on the East Side of New York 
the thirst for knowledge that he had been seeking all his 
life?” 

4. The teacher should be specifically trained for adult 
education work. Finally, the teacher of adults must possess 
special training for handling the problems peculiar to this 
field, and training in the use and application of the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching adults. This training should 
include such fundamental courses as principles and methods 
of teaching; educational psychology, with special emphasis 


19 Jhid. 
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on adult psychology; practice teaching; and sociology, stress- 
ing social conditions and racial and cultural backgrounds of 
the foreign groups represented in classes. 

The practical aspect should be stressed in all these 
courses. Their application to teaching situations should be 
clearly drawn. Of course, it must be understood that a 
knowledge of content is essential before methods and tech- 
niques can be applied. Therefore, those who aspire to the 
position of adult teacher should first equip themselves with 
a strong foundation in general and in special education, 
equivalent at least to that of college graduation. 

Arguing for the apprentice system in training adult 
teachers, MacKaye ~ says, “There is positive evidence that no 
adult education system will ever make a success of collegiate 
methods of instruction to adults in the cultural fields. Some- 
thing new in the way of content and method must be pro- 
duced as soon as possible for adult education, and probably 
it will have to grow up in the field.” The practical aspect 
of apprentice training is obvious. Here the prospective 
teacher faces, not theory, but actuality. The conditions 
under which he learns are those of life, with its practical 
problems, its unforeseen situations, its harrowing circum- 
stances, and its unexpected ups and downs, which constitute 
the panorama of life. This apprentice training must be 
under the direction and guidance of an expert adult educa- 
tor, to whom the teacher in training may turn for help and 
advice, for preparation, for trying out various plans and 
methods, and who may act as a judge on the effectiveness 
of instructional methods. Training of this nature, in which 


20 MacKaye, Joc. cit. 
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a student receives practical in-service training, will, without 
question, make a better teacher, “one who has acquired more 
educationally valuable facts than would another person who 
had surveyed the tactical area from collegiate remoteness.” ** 

The practical training of teachers for adults is receiving 
progressively more attention from teacher-training institu- 
tions and schools of education. Questions of how to obtain 
leaders for adult education and how to train them are being 
raised by leaders in the work. Some training institutions are 
attacking the problem from the experimental angle. Co- 
lumbia University, for example, has set up an experimental 
curriculum, consisting of an introductory course, a problems 
seminar, and a faculty-student discussion course on the phi- 
losophy of education, supplemented by required projects in- 
volving actual field work in adult education.” This field 
work consists of projects, selected by the students, with the 
approval of the staff, and is carried on under the direction 
and supervision of a member of the staff in codperation with 
specialists in the community where the project is under- 
taken. Students are given considerable leeway in the con- 
duct of this field work. Responsibility for the success or 
failure of projects rests mainly with each individual student. 

Schools of education have a definite responsibility for 
training leaders in adult education and for carrying on re- 
search activities in this field. As training institutions in- 
creasingly dedicate themselves to this important aspect of 
modern education, a body of information, research data, 
and techniques will develop, which will form the basis for 
sound training for leaders and teachers in adult education. 


21 Ibid. 
22 Fansler, Thomas, “Teacher Training by Study and Practice,” Journal of 
Adult Education, October, 1934. 
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Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. Explain what is meant by the remedial function of adult 
education. What other aims of adult education are involved in 
adult elementary education? 

2. How important is the problem of illiteracy in a program of 
adult education? Expand the answer to include functional lit- 
eracy. 

3. Discuss the principles upon which the justification for a 
general program of adult education in a democracy rest. Could 
compulsory adult elementary education be justified on the basis 
of these principles? 

4. Enumerate a number of important factors that tend to en- 
courage adults of little education to attend adult elementary 
classes. 

5. Prepare a report, based on Thorndike’s Adult Learning and 
Adult Interests, giving the experimental evidence on the learning 
ability of adults. 

6. Compare the methods that you think would be desirable in 
teaching adult elementary students with those of teaching chil- 
dren in the elementary school. 

7. What are desirable groupings for adult elementary stu- 
dents? What techniques may be employed in classifying adults 
into desirable groups? 

8. Outline a program of appropriate instruction for illiter- 
ates, suggesting appropriate methods of teaching. 

g. Suggest a program of instruction for adults of some edu- 
cational background. 

10. What types of materials should be included in Ameri- 
canization classes? What are approved methods in Americani- 
zation work? 

11. Prepare a report, based on the readings, on methods and 
devices in teaching adult elementary students. 

12. Enumerate and briefly discuss the dozen factors influenc- 
ing regularity of attendance at adult classes. Which seem to you 
to be of greatest relative value? 
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13. Which of the aims of adult education discussed in Chap- 
ter II are represented in the distribution of subjects given on 
page 381? 

14. Discuss the qualifications of teachers of adult elementary 
students. 

15. Prepare an oral report, based on the readings, on the 
selection and training of teachers for adult classes. 

16. Prepare an oral report on “Education for Adult Citizen- 


ship.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
Guidance in Adult Reading 


Importance of the problem. We, in America, have 
been, and still are, greatly concerned about the problem of 
illiteracy. By concerted effort over a period of years, we 
have gradually reduced illiteracy to less than five per cent of 
our population. This is a laudable record. But we are now 
finding that by practically eliminating one problem we are 
faced with two others; first, of providing reading materials 
of the right character and variety to satisfy the reading inter- 
ests of those whom we have taught to read, and, second, of 
guiding adults in their selection of reading materials. 

The problems are by no means simple, because reading 
ability and reading interests vary so tremendously with dif- 
ferent individuals. To say that all but five per cent of our 
population is literate does not mean that they are all ready 
to read materials of the same degree of difficulty, nor that 
they are equally willing or capable of selecting and carrying 
on a reading program best suited to their individual interests 
and needs. Adults need guidance in this all-important 
matter of reading. Our democratic philosophy requires 
more than the removal of illiteracy; it requires an informed 
electorate, instilled with the ideals of democracy. There- 
fore, “whether or not citizens have easy access to authentic 
material on social and personal problems is perhaps no less 
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momentous than whether or not we have schools for chil- 
dren.) 

The problem increases in magnitude when we consider 
the diverse motives that actuate adults in their reading, the 
varieties of interests involved, the range of abilities to be 
considered, and the facilities available for satisfying the read- 
ing needs and interests of adult readers. This is a very real 
problem that confronts those concerned with the education 
of adults which involves reading and directed study through 
reading. It is the purpose of this, the final chapter in this 
book, to throw some light on this problem and to offer sug- 
gestions, based on the results of experimentation and in- 
vestigation, that will be helpful to teachers and other leaders 
in guiding the reading of adults. 

Adult interests. Just as all true learning is inseparably 
linked with interest, so the choice of materials to be read is 
made on the basis of interest also. The question that con- 
fronts those engaged in guiding the reading of adults, then, 
becomes one of discovering, cultivating, directing, modify- 
ing, and creating interests in adults. Associated with this 
problem is that of supplying the proper materials for de- 
veloping and satisfying legitimate interests. With the em- 
phasis that has recently been placed upon adult education 
has come an experimental approach to the study of adult 
interests, as regards their distribution, permanence, modifia- 
bility, and acquisition in general, as well as in the more 
particularized field with which this chapter is chiefly con- 
cerned, namely, reading interests. The two chief experi- 
mental centers for this work are Columbia and Chicago 


1 Waples, Douglas, and Tyler, Ralph W., What People Want to Read About, 
p. 2. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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Universities. Thorndike* has for a number of years been 
carrying on fruitful investigations in the fields of adult 
learning, adult wants, interests, and attitudes; and Gray,” 
Waples,* and others have been doing significant work on 
adult reading interests and abilities, as well as on readability 
of materials. 

To Thorndike’s investigations the adult education move- 
ment owes much for its present successful operation and 
widespread popularity. His work on adult learning shat- 
tered the age-old notion that the adult mind is not receptive 
to learning new things, thereby removing the millstone of 
futility and lost hope from the necks of millions of adults 
and opening to them new doors leading to that happiness 
and contentment which comes from education. His recent 
work on adult interests, which bolsters up his previous study 
of adult learning, as applied to the factor of interest, will, no 
doubt, give even greater comfort to those who, though 
eager to fill in the deficiencies of early education, still had 
some misgivings as to the practical utility of the under- 
taking. 

We have already given significant quotations from 
Thorndike’s earlier work, showing that adults possess ability 
to learn new things.’ Let us now see what he says regarding 


2Cf. Thorndike’s Adult Learning, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928; 
Adult Interests, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935; The Psychology of Wants, 
Interests and Attitudes, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 

3 Cf. Gray, W. S., and Monroe, Ruth, The Reading Interests and Habits of 
Adults, The Macmillan Co., 1929; Gray, W. S., and Leary, Bernice E.. What 
Makes a Book Readable, Chicago: University of Chicago Press,*1935. 

4Waples and Tyler, op. cit. See also, Wilson, Louis R., and Wight, Edward 
A., County Library Service in the South, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. 
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the permanence of old interests and the acquisition of new 
ones. 


The work of adult learning is not impeded by a general 
drying up of the wells of interest, nor by a decrease in the inter- 
ests in observing, reading, listening, or performing acts of skill, | 
on which learning is specially dependent. Adults may excuse 
themselves from learning because they are tired or sleepy or in 
need of entertainment rather than improvement but not because 
they cannot, being old, be sufficiently interested. The few in- 
dividuals who do suffer from a genuine general apathy are ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule, and are balanced by the few who 
at forty to sixty are much more interested and zealous than ever 
before.® 

Within the limitations set by the inherited nature of man 
and of individual men there can probably be sufficient modifica- 
tions of wants, interests, and attitudes for the purpose of present- 
day adult education, if suitable forces are applied and suitable 
methods are used. A person who has the ability to learn a certain 
science or art, but has been estopped from doing so by lack of 
interest, can probably acquire the interest if he wants to acquire 
it 


The application of suitable forces and the use of suitable 
methods to bring about the modifications in wants, interests, 
and attitudes referred to above is the job that confronts the 
adult educator. Let him rise to meet the challenge of the 
millions of adults who today are ready to “wake up and 
lives? 

Variety in reading interests of adults. The great in- 
dividual differences in human interests are perhaps best re- 
flected in the variety of reading interests shown by adults. 
When freed from the necessity of required reading of school 


6 Thorndike, Adult Interests, p. 15. 
7 [bid., p. 17. 
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and college, individuals turn to those reading materials, for 
the most part at least, that satisfy their wants and interests. 
The motives that dictate the choice of reading material are 
many and varied. “When we analyze reading as a social 
phenomenon, we are impressed by the variety of human 
motives at work upon a variety of materials—high school 
girls reading Schopenhauer, college professors reading Zane 
Grey, the rest of us reading tabloids,” say Waples.* 

In analyzing reports from more than goo adults, Gray and 
Monroe” found that motives such as the following prompted 
their reading: “to pass the time,” “to satisfy curiosity,” “to 
stimulate the mind,” “to broaden one’s sympathies,” “to 
acquire general information,” “to keep in touch with busi- 
ness and professional developments,” and “to obtain specific 
information needed in one’s work.” ‘These motives may all 
be grouped under three main purposes, namely, educational, 
recreational, and cultural. 

“Who Reads What?” In a book of six informal little 
essays on the readers of Mark Twain, Hardy, Sandburg, 
Shaw, William James, and the Greek classics, Compton *° 
gives us some curious and interesting insights into the Amer- 
ican reading public, “unexpected glimpses into the Ameri- 
can personality,” as Dorothy Canfield Fisher expresses it. 
The essays are based upon circulation reports from the St. 
Louis public library. They disclose the types of readers 
who are today reading the works of these authors; the walks 
of life from which they come; their occupations and pro- 
fessions. 

8 Waples, op. cit., p. 4. 

9 Gray and Monroe, op. cit., p. 268. 


10 Compton, Charles H., Who Reads What? New York: The H. H. Wilson 
Co., 1934. 
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As we might expect, Mark Twain is read by men and 
women from all walks of life—the professional group, 
including teachers, physicians, ministers, and other profes- 
sional workers; business men, such as bankers, manufac- 
turers, insurance men, executives; government employees; 
automobile dealers, mechanics, drivers, etc.; skilled workers, 
such as carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, and painters; 
many factory workers; and a large list of workers classed as 
“miscellaneous,” including laborers, housemaids, waiters and 
waitresses, laundry workers, gardeners, elevator operators, 
baseball players, a pugilist, a dancer, a masseur, an em- 
balmer, a range rider, and a poultryman. 

A motley group? Yes. But it shows that America is 
reading. 

Thomas Hardy! Compton addresses himself to the 
“highbrows.” His theme is, “Lowbrows Read Good Books.” 
His theme is well stated, for of 700 records, only 121 belong 
to the professional, or “highbrow,” group—four lawyers, 
three ministers, two doctors, one dentist, seven social 
workers, twenty-six library employees, and seventy-eight 
teachers. 

Contrast with this group ninety-six salesmen and sales- 
women—mostly department store and neighborhood gro- 
cery clerks—and ninety-one stenographers. Compton asks, 
“Do you suppose the ninety-one bosses are Hardy readers 
like their ninety-one stenographers?” His own answers is, 
“The boss would hardly have time for Hardy—give him a 
mystery story or a happy ending.” Add also twenty-five 
bookkeepers—fifteen men and ten women; twenty wives, 
whose husbands are representative of the skilled trades; 
fifteen engineers—all kinds, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
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sanitary, heating; twelve engaged in the business of trans- 
portation—conductors, motormen, bus drivers, taxi drivers, 
chauffeurs—and their wives; sixteen engaged in such per- 
sonal services as tailoring, dressmaking, beauty operating, 
manicuring, and the like; nine telephone operators; six auto 
mechanics; six electricians; four each of architects, drafts- 
men, and contractors; and, finally, a group of over forty 
belonging to various types of occupations and pursuits, such 
as laborers, cooks, housemaids, waiters and waitresses, jani- 
tors, night watchmen, porters, ice men, delivery men, soda 
dispensers, and the like. 

Again we see America reading! Truly, “an unexpected 
glimpse into the American personality.” 

Who reads the poetry of Carl Sandburg? “An examina- 
tion of the records in the public library of a large American 
city disclosed the identity of about one hundred recent 
readers of Sandburg’s poetry. They in most part have the 
same street addresses as the characters of Sandburg’s own 
creation.” ** The list includes, besides “a good representa- 
tion of teachers” and some high school and college students, 
clerks, stenographers, typists, a newspaper reporter, a police 
clerk, advertising men, a shoe salesman, a mechanic, a de- 
partment store saleswoman, a book agent, a manager of a 
beauty parlor, a waitress, a laborer, a musician, a physician, 
two ministers, and a number of wives. “The list is signifi- 
cant,” as Compton says,” “in the vocations which are found 
mmreprescuted. "here isonot, a lawyer on the list.’ 2). 
There are only two ministers and one physician. There is 
only one business man.” 


11 [bid., p. 53. 
12 Ibid., p. 56. 
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Who reads the philosophy of William James in this mod- 
ern day and age? One would hardly expect anyone but the 
“highbrow” to be doing so. An examination of the record 
reveals that “James’s philosophy is slowly permeating the 
masses.” We find among his present-day readers a trunk 
maker, a machinist, a stenographer, a retired farmer, a clerk, 
a saleswoman in a ready-to-wear clothing store, a chiro- 
practor, a printer, a laborer, a maintenance man in a soap 
factory, mechanics, wives, one lawyer, a few physicians, two 
ministers—one white and one colored—and some salesmen, 
artists, and teachers. 

Truly, James himself would be interested in seeing who 
reads his philosophy today, as he would also be interested in 
seeing the ideals it is “creating in the minds of these men 
and women plainly from the ordinary common everyday 
strata of society”! 

Other occupational studies of adult readers. Of 1,826 
persons, a majority of whom were adults, using the public 
library of Racine, Wisconsin, in a single day and with- 
drawing 3,500 books, all but three of thirty-five industrial 
groups listed in Racine by the Census of 1930 were repre- 
sented.** 

In nine demonstration counties included in a study of 
county library service in the South, it was found that of 
the non-student group, the largest users of the library were 
housewives. They constituted 12.9 per cent of the total of 
25,005 users (student and non-student) of the library during 


13 Hunt, Louise M., ef al., “A Day’s Work of the Racine, Wisconsin, Public 
Library,” Library Journal, Vol. LIX, No. 3, February, 1934, p. 106. 

14 Wilson, L. R. and Wight, E. A., County Library Service in the South, pp. 
IOI-102. 
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the experimental period. Of the 8,309 adult users whose 
occupations were identified, who constituted 21.7 per cent 
of the total users, the following distribution of various occu- 
pational groups was found: 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN EACH INDUSTRY GROUP 
WITHDRAWING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 


Total 
Industry Number | Per Cent 
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Studies such as these, that show the occupational group- 
ings of adult readers, while they throw some light on the 
problem of who is reading and how much, still do not 
reveal the important information needed by those who 
would guide adults in their reading. What they need to 
know, among other things, if they are to guide their readers 
intelligently, is, what do people want to read about? This 
involves a knowledge of the factors determining reading 
interests and the subjects that are of interest to different 
groups. Let us now consider these matters briefly. 
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Factors in adult reading interests. The splendid work 
done by Waples and Tyler *’ in determining the reading 
interests of selected groups in the field of non-fiction, 
coupled with the careful work of Gray and Leary* in 
determining the factors influencing readability of materials, 
will prove to be of invaluable assistance to those engaged in 
the work of guiding the adult in his reading. 

The method used by Waples in discovering adult reading 
interests in the non-fiction field was to examine several 
thousand magazine articles published in the United States 
since 1919 for the purpose of obtaining a list of topics that 
would include everything of interest to the general reader. 
Exceptions were made of four types of subjects, namely: 
subjects of interest mainly to special vocational groups, 
purely fictitious subjects, humorous subjects, and historical 
subjects. On the basis of this examination, a list of 117 
topics that included all materials of present-day interest to 
the general reader in the non-fiction field was drawn up. 
The following are examples of the types of topics listed: 
“the next war,” “sports, 
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criticisms of mod- 
party politics,” and 
This list was then submitted to many 
different kinds of readers, who checked each topic as being 
“very interesting,” “neither interesting nor uninteresting,” 
or “not interesting.” 

The occupational groups examined and the number of 
groups, with about seventy individuals per group, were as 
follows: * 


the movies, 
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ern America,” “successful marriage, 
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success in business. 


15 Waples and Tyler, op. cit. 
16 Gray and Leary, op. cit. 
17 Waples and Tyler, op. cit., p. xxiii. 
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Number of Groups 
Occupation Men Women 
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Through ratings received by a number of people who are 
alike in certain respects, such as sex, age, schooling, occupa- 
tion, and the like, certain group patterns of reading interests 
are revealed. 

The factors in reading interest, listed in approximate 
order of relative importance, as found by Waples** are sex, 
schooling, occupation, age, environment, and time spent per 
week in reading. He says, “The more of these factors there 
are which are common to any two or more groups, the more 
closely the reading interests of the groups will agree. Any 
groups alike in respect to sex, schooling, and occupation are 
found to have very similar interests in the field of general 
non-fiction.” 


18 Jbid., p. 189. 
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One of the most important facts discovered is that all 
groups of adults are interested in reading about things that 
are of real importance. Nearly all adults of all classes of 
society are interested in reading about such important mat- 
ters as “personal hygiene,” “the next war,” “the courts and 
the administration of justice,” and the like; and all people 
like to read familiar materials, that is, materials bearing on 
their own work or in some way connected with it, or related 
in some way with materials already familiar to the reader. 
The fact is true that we all like to read about ourselves. 

Obtaining group interest patterns. Objections to the 
use of individual circulation reports of libraries as the basis 
for determining reading interests are their relative unrelia- 
bility and the difficulty of interpreting reports of many sepa- 
rate individuals. Group reports are much easier to interpret, 
and group patterns are much more reliable than individual 
patterns.’” How, then, are group reading patterns obtained ? 
The technique is relatively simple, now that the basic work 
of classifying non-fiction materials into 117 topics has been 
done and check-lists for determining reading interest in 
these topics have been prepared. The technique, briefly con- 
sists of carrying out the following six steps: *° 

1. Define the group for whom reading-interest patterns 
are desired. If reading interests are to be determined that 
will be of value to those engaged in advising adults in their 
reading, groups that are somewhat like-minded must be 
examined. The factors that determine reading interests 
have been stated above. Groups selected on the basis of sex, 
schooling, a particular class of occupation, and the like, will 
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20 Cf. Waples and Tyler, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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yield interest patterns that will be valuable for guiding the 
reading of people in that classification or status in life. 

2. Select a reading-interest check-list to be used. Such a 
check-list is a convenient, objective device for determining 
an individual’s interest in reading. Two such lists have 
been prepared in connection with the 117 topics studied in 
the field of non-fiction. One is a short list requiring about 
twenty minutes to be filled out, while the other, which is 
considerably longer, requires more than an hour. The latter 
is slightly more reliable and gives a wider range of interest 
ratings. Since length of list and time are important factors 
in getting people to submit to check-lists, the short list * will 
probably be found to be more useful than the long one, for 
those whose interest is chiefly in guiding the reading of 
adults, rather than in the more scientific phase of determin- 
ing group-interest patterns. 

3. Have a representative sampling of the group fill in the 
check-list. The number that constitutes a representative 
sampling for any given group will depend upon how alike 
the members of the group are in the factors of reading inter- 
est. A few samples are all that are needed if the group is of 
one sex, a single level of schooling, a single occupation, and 
similar economic and social background. Sixty of the short 
and forty of the long check-lists, properly filled out, have 
been found to give a reasonably accurate picture of the read- 
ing interests of the whole group. 

4. Tabulate returns from check-lists. A relatively simple 
way of getting numerical values for the interest ratings on 
topics as employed by Waples is to assign a value of 2 to 


21 Copies of the short list may be ordered through the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 
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items checked “very interesting,’ a value of 1 to those 
checked “neither interesting nor uninteresting,” and a value 
of o to those checked “uninteresting.” Large tabulation 
sheets, ruled with quarter-inch squares, will make tabulation 
a comparatively simple matter. In a vertical column at the 
left, place the number of the topics ranging from the first 
to the last, allowing space for computing sectional totals, as 
indicated on the check-list. Across the top of the sheet, hori- 
zontally, indicate the number of the check-lists to be tabu- 
lated, from 1 on up to the total number used. After having 
prepared the tabulation sheet, the matter of tabulating each 
item on each check-list is a simple one. 

5. Scoring the topics. Scoring the topics is done by add- 
ing the numerical values recorded for each topic on the tabu- 
lation sheet. The sum of each horizontal row indicates the 
interest score for that topic. For example, if out of sixty 
persons using the short check-list, forty should mark item 
number 1 “very interesting,” ten should mark it “neither 
interesting nor uninteresting,” and ten should mark it “not 
interesting,” the score on that item would be 4ox2 plus 
10x 1 plus 10 xo, or go. In similar manner, each of the 117 
items is scored. : 

6. Calculating decile ranks for topics. After a score has 
been obtained for each of the 117 topics, interest patterns can 
be determined by grouping the scores into deciles. This 1s 
done by arranging the scores from highest, which means 
“most interesting” to the group, to lowest, or “least interest- 
ing,” and making ten divisions of the distribution. Care 
must be taken not to lose the identity of the topic which the 
score represents. In making the distribution, both the score 
and its corresponding topic number must be kept together. 
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Each group, or decile, will now contain ten per cent of the 
scores and their corresponding topic numbers, indicating, on 
a ten-point scale, how interesting each of the items is to this 
group. It is in this manner that group interest patterns are 
determined. 

When such interest patterns have been determined for a 
given group, the results will be applicable to other similar 
groups in different places. So, readers’ advisers will do well 
to acquaint themselves with studies of different group read- 
ing interests, in order to be able to use them in their readers’ 
advisory service. When such studies are already available, 
it will ordinarily not be necessary to repeat the study on 
local groups of the same or similar composition. 

Further factors influencing adult reading. In the 
foregoing discussion, certain factors that determine adult 
reading interests have been pointed out. Some other factors 
that influence adult reading are suggested in the following 
paragraph by Gray and Leary: 


How much a person reads and what he reads undoubtedly 
are determined by many factors. Some pertain to the reader— 
to his proficiency in reading, to his motives for reading, and to 
his reading interests and tastes. Others relate to the materials— 
to their accessibility and to their readability. The codrdination 
of these two sets of factors for the purpose of getting the right 
book into the hands of the right reader should go far toward 
extending and improving reading habits. 


Reading ability of adults. An essential factor in guid- 
ing the reading of adults is that of reading ability. Natu- 
rally, adults vary greatly in their reading ability. Those 
who possess a technical education ‘are able to read materials 


22 Gray and Leary, op. cit., p. 1. 
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in their fields to advantage which would be incomprehensi- 
ble to the great majority of readers. Those with college 
training can read the more difficult materials with compara- 
tive ease. This is true also of most high school graduates. 
However, studies made by Gray** show that of 1,690 adults 
tested for reading ability, only about one sixth had a reading 
proficiency equal to or exceeding that of high school gradu- 
ates. The average reading ability of the group was equal to 
that attained by pupils in the eighth month of the seventh 
grade. Forty-four per cent equalled or exceeded the read- 
ing norm for the eighth grade. This shows that about one 
half of the adults tested are able to read “with reasonable 
ease and understanding most of the general materials now 
prepared for adults.” 

At least one third of the group did not possess enough 
reading skill to read adult materials intelligently. Their 
reading norm did not exceed that of the fifth grade. About 
one sixth of the group had ability to read only the simplest 
newspapers, books, and magazines; and about one twenty- 
fifth were able to read only material of second grade diffi- 
culty. 

Such findings as these point to a definite need in our 
adult education program, for, as Gray*™ says, “Since the 
intelligent functioning of a democratic social order implies 
an intelligent citizenry, it seems socially imperative that the 
reading efficiency of large elements of our population should 
be improved or that more materials suited to their level of 
achievement should be prepared.” 

This brings us face to face with two problems confront- 


23 Gray, op. cit., Ch. III. 
24 Thid., p. 78. 
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ing readers’ advisers, as well as those concerned with 
providing reading materials for adults; namely, first, de- 
termining what are readable materials for adults of different 
reading levels; and, second, providing ways and means of 
selecting such materials and making them accessible to adult 
readers. The first problem deals with measuring the reada- 
bility of materials, which we shall now consider briefly. 

Determining readability of materials. In the light of 
the foregoing discussion on the reading ability of adults and 
also of the fact, to be discussed presently, that adult reading 
has increased tremendously during the last few years, it is 
important that consideration be given to the matter of what 
makes a book readable to adults who do not belong to the 
top stratum of readers. A noteworthy attack on this prob- 
lem has been made by Gray and Leary in studying the 
factor of difficulty in reading materials as applied to the 
adult reader of limited ability. 

These investigators secured from too librarians, pub- 
lishers, teachers, and directors of adult classes, a list of 288 
factors that make a book readable. These factors were 
grouped under the following four major categories: (1) 
format; (2) general features of organization; (3) style of 
expression and presentation; and, (4) content. 

It was found that there was notable agreement among 
librarians, publishers, and others interested in adult educa- 
tion with respect to the relative importance of these factors 
in influencing the readability of a book. Factors of content 
were rated first; style, second; format, third; and general 
features of organization, fourth. 

Content, of course, determines the type of book a reader 
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will be interested in; hence, it should naturally lead the list 
of factors that make a book readable. We have already 
shown how to determine interest patterns for readers, that 
is, how to determine content fields of interest. But content 
alone will not determine the readability of a book for all 
readers. The style of the writer is an important second con- 
sideration. The pleasing style, which carries the reader 
along with pleasant anticipation, and leaves a satisfied feel- 
ing as he looks back; that does not over-simplify, yet does 
not vex the reader with difficult words and cumbersome 
structure, is the style that attracts and holds the reading 
interest of the adult. 

An attractive format appeals to a reader. We all like 
attractively bound books almost as certainly as we all shy 
away from the large book. The average reader is interested 
in getting what he wants without having to read too large a 
volume. Then, too, if a book is to be readable, it must be 
well organized. Clear organization makes for clear under- 
standing. 

Elements determining reading dificulty. The ques- 
tion of reading difficulty involves a number of structural 
elements. Gray ~** found more than twenty elements that 
bear a significant relationship to reading difficulty. He 
found that by using the following eight elements, the best 
estimate of the reading difficulty of a selection could be 
obtained: number of different hard words, number of easy 
words, percentage of monosyllables, number of personal 
pronouns, average sentence-length in words, percentage of 
different words, number of prepositional phrases, and per- 
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centage of simple sentences.** As scientific work of the 
nature here described progresses, it will become a relatively 
simple matter to rate the difficulty of adult reading mate- 
rials and to get classified lists of readings based on reading 
patcas. 

Selecting appropriate reading materials for adults. 
If the adult reader is to receive anything like scientific guid- 
ance in his reading, attention must be given not only to his 
reading interests and to methods of determining the reading 
areas of materials, but also to ways and means of selecting 
appropriate reading materials for each reader and making 
them available for use. Let us now consider how to ap- 
proach the problem of selecting the right reading material 
for a given reader. There are two things the adviser needs 
to find out about a person when he comes for help in his 
reading; namely, his reading interests and his reading ability. 
The matter of reading interests has already been discussed; 
let us consider, then, the matter of reading ability. 

There are a number of methods that may be used for 
determining the reading level of adults for the purpose of 
recommending appropriate reading materials. 

1. Objective reading tests may be used to determine how 
well adults read. The use of objective reading tests for de- 
termining adult reading ability is, of course, the most scien- 
tific method, and it has been used in all careful experimental 
work.** Whenever it is possible, and at the same time feasi- 


26 For an explanation of how to employ these elements in determining diffi- 
culty of reading materials, the reader is referred to Gray and Leary, op. cit., 
Chapter IV. 

27 Cf., for example, Gray and Leary, op. cit., Chapter III; Dale, Edgar, and 
Tyler, Ralph W., “A Study of the Factors Influencing the Difficulty of Reading 
Materials for Adults of Limited Reading Ability,” Library Quarterly, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, July, 1934, pp. 384-412. 
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ble, to obtain a measure of the reading ability of adults by 
means of an objective reading test, it should be done. The 
results of such a test will immediately supply the informa- 
tion needed for selecting reading materials of appropriate 
difficulty. Such tests can usually be given with the whole- 
hearted codperation of all, without embarrassment to 
anyone, in regularly organized classes or groups where pre- 
scribed reading is a part of the work of the group. But in 
the case of the individual voluntary reader calling for help 
and guidance, to give a standardized reading test might be 
anything but the appropriate and tactful thing to do. With 
him, other methods of determining reading ability must be 
relied on. 

2. Reading ability may be estimated by the last year spent 
in school. One method of estimating reading ability that 
has been found to be fairly reliable, especially in the case of 
adults of limited reading ability, is that of taking the last 
year spent in school as being representative of the level of 
reading ability possessed. Studies ** show that there is con- 
siderable correspondence between the last grade spent in 
school and scores made on standardized reading tests. This 
correspondence is especially high for attendance at the vari- 
ous elementary school grades. It decreases in significance 
for adults of broader educational background. The method 
is valuable in that it offers a starting point for guidance in 
reading without having to embarrass the applicant or in any 


28 Cf. Gray, Wm. S., Gray, Wil Lou, and Tilton, Warren J., The Opportunity 
School of South Carolina, pp. 40-45, New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1932; Ojemann, R. H., ‘The Reading Ability of Parents and Factors 
Associated with Reading Difficulty of Parent-Education Materials,” Researches in 
Parent Education, Il, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, VIII, March 1, 
1934, pp. 11-32; Gray and Leary, op. cit. 
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way inconvenience him in trying to discover his reading 
ability. 

3. Materials previously read offer a basis for judging 
reading ability. ‘This method is valuable in that it provides 
a tactful means of discovering reading ability. The method 
is particularly valuable to the adviser if he has at his com- 
mand a knowledge of the relative difficulty of materials in 
the field of reading interest expressed. This method will 
be increasingly valuable to readers’ advisers as reading mate- 
rials come more and more to be classified into areas of read- 
ing difficulty. 

4. The “sampling” method of discovering reading ability. 
This method consists of having samples of different areas of 
reading difficulty, such as “easy,” “average,” “difficult,” and 
“very difficult,” for each of the various fields of reading in- 
terest and asking the reader to express his reading preference 
by reading these samples. On the basis of the preference 
made, reading materials are recommended from the classifi- 
cation that includes the reading difficulty area suggested by 
the sample chosen. 

Increasing need for readers’ advisory service. The 
foregoing discussion indicates some of the technicalities in- 
volved in helping the adult reader to find reading materials 
that suit his interests, needs, and abilities. It also shows the 
need for trained readers’ advisers who can use the scientific 
techniques already devised for bringing the reader in touch 
with the right materials. It is obvious that a new and much 
needed profession is in the making. What are the signs that 
point to this need? Let us consider some of them. In the 
earlier part of this chapter some evidence was given to show 
that America is reading: and much of the reading of a sub- 
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stantial character is being done by those of humble educa- 
tional and occupational status. It has also been pointed out 
that all but about five per cent of the population, ten years of 
age and over, is able to read; and, as is suggestetd by Gray 
and Monroe,” they are reading, but much of their reading 
is; trash,”’ : 

How do these groups select their reading materials? 
The best two answers to this question, perhaps, are that they 
“just pick it up,” or “on the advice of a friend.” Obviously, 
these are but “hit-or-miss,” ineffectual methods for selecting 
reading materials. Even the best educated and most expert 
in specialized fields would hardly take it upon themselves to 
recommend reading materials outside the field of their own 
speciality. All this points to the need for readers’ advisory 
service. 

Other recent signs, more hopeful in nature, indicate that 
adult reading in America is improving both in quantity and 
in quality. The evidence here is of two kinds; first, volun- 
tary reading done in libraries; and, second, reading done in 
connection with organized study groups. Let us consider 
each of these briefly. 

1. Increase in library patronage. What are the purposes 
and functions of the library? How well is it serving the 
public? The answer to the first question is well stated by 
Wilson and Wight *° as follows: 


The library is one of many public services. Considered alone, 
its meaning and significance are limited; it must be described 
and evaluated as one of a group of socialized, codperative serv- 
ices deriving its objectives from, and adapting its program to, the 
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general cultural milieu of which it is a part. Viewed in this light, 
the public library is much more than a mere collector and pur- 
veyor of printed materials. It is an active agent for assembling 
accumulated knowledge so that it may be applied to the solution 
of many of the pressing problems of society. 


In order that the library may adapt itself to the general 
cultural milieu of which it is a part, and in order that it may 
supply the information necessary for the solution of social 
problems, it must do all in its power to serve all cultural 
levels of society and make every effort to guide the reading 
of its patrons along informational, cultural, and recreational 
lines that will be most helpful and satisfying to them. 

There is evidence that our libraries are serving an in- 
creasingly greater number of patrons and that, in urban 
centers at least, they are serving a greater cross-section of the 
population, in recent years. For example, reports from sam- 
ple libraries in thirty-three cities “* show that for seven of 
the cities the circulation of books had increased more than 
fifty per cent over that of 1929. For some cities, the increase 
was as high as 116 per cent, and in one it was as high as 173 
per cent. While this is a remarkable record, it does not show 
the full picture of the service the library is rendering and is 
capable of rendering. It does not show the non-borrower 
user of the library,.that is to say, the person who comes to 
the library to read newspapers, magazines, reference works, 
and books that are not drawn out. 

The users of the library, as we have already indicated, 
represent all walks of society, from the white-collar through 
the laboring group and the unemployed. Some come know- 
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ing what they want and how to find it, but many are in 
need of, and are more and more seeking, guidance in their 
reading. 

2. Reading in connection with study groups. When we 
consider the large number of organized or semi-organized 
groups that are carrying on education of one kind or an- 
other, we begin to appreciate the tremendous proportions 
that adult education is assuming in our country, and, conse- 
quently, the increasingly heavy demands that fall upon 
those who are responsible for providing and guiding the 
reading of those many millions who either participate in or 
are influenced by these groups. It is estimated that there are 
five times as many organized groups now as there were in 
1929. 

Foremost among the number of organized groups that 
encourage study and reading among their members are the 
women’s clubs. It was estimated a few years ago* that the 
general Federation of Women’s Clubs comprised about 
12,000 local clubs, with a membership of about three mil- 
lion; and there probably was an even greater number of 
clubs not afhliated with the national organization. These 
clubs are interested in a variety of subjects. Papers or talks 
are prepared by members on such subjects as literature, his- 
tory, travel, art, music, drama, child welfare, and the like. 
‘These papers require the use of books, periodicals, clippings, 
and pictures. Frequently, the members are referred to read- 
ing lists that will give additional information on the subject 
under consideration. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with a 
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membership of around one million men and women, is do- 
ing a significant work in child welfare and other phases of 
community service. Many local organizations have study 
groups. Success of the work of this big organization de- 
pends to a large extent upon adequate reading materials. 
The study guides prepared by this organization are an ex- 
cellent illustration of guidance in adult reading and study. 

Discussion groups, forums, reading circles, lectures and 
lyceums are definitely on the increase and are becoming a 
part of the cultural fabric of every American community. 
These groups are doing much to raise the general informa- 
tional and cultural level of the American people. While 
many of these groups are already taking advantage of the 
opportunity which is afforded for stimulating further read- 
ing and study by preparing reading lists or suggesting mate- 
rials that may be found in the library, the vast majority are 
not capitalizing on the interest and enthusiasm that is gen- 
erated by these meetings. 

Another group that is definitely a potential user of books 
and other reading materials, and hence in need of guidance, 
is the National League of Women Voters, which operates 
through state and local leagues. One of the purposes of the 
League is to foster education for citizenship and to work 
for improved legislation for women and children. The type 
of readers’ guidance needed by this group is the preparation 
of bibliographies on subjects of current interest, reference 
lists on governmental questions, the preparation of materials 
for use in debates, and the like. 

The Drama League of America, with a membership of 
about 10,000, has as its purpose the promotion of good 
drama. By stimulating an interest in good drama, it has 
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created a need for materials and guidance in the realm of the 
drama. 

The American Red Cross, with an adult membership of 
over three million and a junior membership of over five 
million, is doing much to stimulate reading in a variety of 
fields. So large a potential reading public calls for a readers’ 
advisory service if its interests and needs are to be adequately 
served. | 

Other groups and organizations could be listed that have 
general and specialized interests which can be better served 
by expert guidance. Further listing of such organizations is 
unnecessary. All we need to say is that the purposes and 
functions of any organization, no matter what these may be, 
are better promulgated and more readily attained if the 
membership is given an opportunity to broaden its under- 
standing and heighten its interest through reading. 

Before leaving this subject of reading in connection with 
study-groups, mention must be made of an agency that 
possesses untold possibilities for stimulating adult study and 
reading, namely, the radio. Merely to mention this agency 
suggests any number of fields in which further reading 
could be stimulated. If the radio is to realize its fullest 
possibilities as an educational agency, it must be utilized in 
connection with the library. Here is a tremendous field for 
expert guidance in reading. 

Obligations of the library to the reading public. 
The public library, like the public school, has a definite 
obligation to the public. As expressed by the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, this obligation is as 
follows: *° 
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Books and professional library service equal to any reasonable 
demand are the right of all those who seek to extend their knowl- 
edge and to perfect themselves in the art of living. A liberal and 
efficient library service to all classes or groups engaged in study 
seems to the Commission to be one of the major functions of the 
library in the field of adult education. 


That libraries are recognizing this responsibility to the 
reading public is evident from the fact that many of the 
larger libraries, where the need for guidance in reading is 
especially marked, are adding skilled advisers to their staffs. 

Readers’ advisory service. The activities of readers’ ad- 
visers range all the way from suggesting individual books or 
book lists, based on a more or less superficial knowledge of 
the reader, to giving personal reading service, based on reli- 
able information concerning interests, reading ability, edu- 
cational background, and social and economic status, in 
order that the reader may get the greatest possible good from 
his reading. Such expert guidance involves a knowledge of 
and ability to apply the techniques discussed in this chapter, 
by means of which the reader’s needs are diagnosed and 
appropriate reading materials are prescribed. It is this per- 
sonal kind of reading service that a large percentage of adult 
readers need. 

Until the new profession of readers’ advisory service is 
established and a sufficiently large personnel trained in the 
techniques of this service is available, we must continue the 
use of the less exact, though by no means entirely ineffective, 
methods of guiding the adult in his reading. Concerning 
the desirability of such guidance, Thorndike ™ says: 
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There is a special sort of curriculum now administered in- 
formally by various persons which might perhaps be given a 
more established and definite status in adult education, namely, 
the giving of information and advice about books to read, whom 
to consult, where to go, what to do, and the like, in order to bet- 
ter oneself in this, that, or the other respect. Librarians, teachers, 
ofhcers of museums and science clubs, journalists in charge of 
inquiry columns and others may be said to conduct “courses” 
lasting perhaps only a few minutes, very closely correlated with 
the learners’ interests, telling ways and means of satisfying these. 
The “content” of any such “course” could be improved by better 
knowledge of the capacity, equipment, and interests of the per- 
son, as well as by better means of securing codperation from 
experts in regard to what is recommended for him. 


Bibliographies, book lists, study suggestions, pamphlets, 
bulletins, shelf lists, display shelves, individual consultation, 
and similar methods will continue to be accepted means 
of guidance with many adults even after the more scientific 
methods come into more general practice. 

How libraries may meet adult reading needs. 
It should not be inferred from the foregoing discussion that 
there is little in the nature of guidance in adult reading that 
can be done by libraries until the arrival of the expert 
readers’ adviser. On the contrary, there is a great deal of 
good guidance that can be rendered by libraries and others, 
with existing facilities and with our present personnel. The 
following seventeen methods are suggested by the Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Adult Education as some of the effec- 
tive methods that may be employed in giving service to 
adult readers with existing facilities: * 
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1. A survey of agencies in order to determine their number, 
location, membership, the nature of their work, and their library 
needs; 

2. A constantly revised catalog of agencies, with records of 
their library needs, their leaders, the library visits made, and the 
library service given; : 

3. Consultations with agency representatives for the purpose 
of arriving at a mutual understanding of common problems 
and of making advance plans for meeting the needs; 

4. The organization of a department within the library for 
the coordination of the work of the library with adult education; 

5. Systematic visiting by librarians of all of the adult study 
agencies of the community, this being codrdinated by a special 
field representative and shared by those staff members best 
qualified to make contacts or to represent the library; 

6. Staff identification with agencies and participation in their 
work, thus bringing back to the library a more definite knowl- 
edge of their needs; 

7. Class visits to the library which are carefully prepared for 
in advance; 

8. A special service to teachers in adult schools, with sample 
books and a consulting service about the books found best suited 
for adult reading and study; 

g. The preparation of bibliographies and short book lists, and 
the planning of study club programs; 

10. Consultation and assistance in the organization and con- 
duct of study clubs, classes, and discussion groups; 

11. Establishing of branch libraries where conditions and use 
warrant them; 

12. Providing a better book service for individual members 
and leaders through deposit collections, on the principle that any 
group engaged in systematic study is entitled to such aid. Sup- 
plementing the resources of the local library by inter-library loans 
and by loans from state agencies; 

13. Providing book-wagon service for groups whose needs 
‘cannot be met by other means; 
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14. Furnishing books and other supplementary material direct 
by mail to individuals or groups where local library facilities are 
not available; 

15. Consultation in book buying with other local agencies, 
such as museums and special libraries, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion and to insure purchase of highly specialized books to meet 
the needs of those students whose interests cannot be satisfied 
with the average general collection; 

16. Providing meeting places for adult study and discussion 
groups; 

17. Making the service known by printing and distributing 
general facts about the library and special facts about the re- 
sources particularly needed by an agency. 


Conclusion. In concluding a book dealing with one of 
the most significant social movements of our time, and espe- 
cially in concluding a chapter dealing with the most inclu- 
sive phase of that movement, what could be more fitting, 
since this book is directed to those who either are already 
engaged in or expect in the future to engage in the work of 
educating adults, than to conclude with two statements by 
authorities in the field of adult education, one in the field of 
psychology and one in the field of methods? 


Those who arrange courses of study, or write text-books, for 
adults should devote a reasonable amount of attention to the facts 
available in psychology, sociology, economics and history con- 
cerning adult interests and wants, even though anything like an 
adequate inventory is as yet unattainable, and the individual 
differences hidden by statement of fact about groups are very 
large.*° 

No extensive adult-education program, whether supported by 
public funds and carried on through public agencies, or as the 
work of private agencies, can be done in a community which 
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lacks a fully developed consciousness of public-library needs and 
a well-established public library foundation . 

Librarianship is a profession. How its members should be 
‘trained is a technical matter, but the educator may venture the 
hope that methods and principles of adult education will some 
day be part of their required study. Success in this field can no 
longer be measured in mere circulation figures. The intangible 
but real pulsations of thinking among the people of a town are 
the measure of the public library’s achievement as an agency of 
adult education.*’ 


Questions and Problems for Discussion 


1. What are the motives that prompt adults to read? 

2. Explain the principles in the control of adult interests as 
given in Chapters III, IV, and VI of Thorndike’s Adult Inter- 
ests. Are these principles true of children and adolescents as 
well as of adults? 

3. In the preface to Adult Interests, Thorndike says: “The 
surprising experiments reported in Chapter V should be re- 
peated with children. If the results are, as I expect they will be, 
substantially similar, current theories of interest in elementary 
and secondary education need revision.” What are the “current 
theories of interest” to which reference is made here? 

4. Of what value to adult educators are occupational studies 
of adult readers? 

5. Explain the technique employed by Waples in determining 
the reading interests of adults. 

6. What is meant by “group interest patterns?” How are 
they determined? Of what value are such patterns, once 
determined? 

7. How well do adults read? Report on some investigations 
on adult reading ability. 

8. How is the difficulty of reading materials determined? 
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g. What are the conditions that affect reading interest? 

10. Explain what is meant by reading “areas.” Of what 
value is a knowledge of reading areas to the readers’ adviser? 

11. What activities are included in “readers’ advisory service?” 

12. What technical information does the adviser need in order 
to give expert advisory service in reading? 

13. How can the library best serve its community? Enu- 
merate different services it can render. 

14. How may rural library service be improved? 

15. How do you explain the “lowbrow” interest in “high- 
brow” reading materials reported by Compton? Of what 
significance is information of this nature to readers’ advisers? 
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